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A PILGRIMAGE TO QUILCA IN THE YEAR 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF 


THE OLD 


** BELONGINGS” OF THAT PLACE, 


IN A LETTER TO ANTHONY POPLAR, ESQ. 


Dear Mr. Poptar,—Having been se- 
veral times during these latter years 
slung, as it were like a stone, by the 
hand of circumstance, into the imme- 
diate vicinity of Quilca, and being 
much quickened by the associations 
which connect that ancient place with 
the names of Swift, Sheridan, and 
Stella, as well as excited by perusing 
the memoir, which appeared in your 
February number, of old Henry Brooke, 
who was born, bred, and buried in 
that parish, I took heart of grace, one 
of these late fine summer mornings, 
and, exalted in glorious independence, 
on a rough and rickety jaunting-car 
—the biga of the modern Celt, and : 

vehicle, of all others, most suited for 
tourists, who, like the late Mr. Inglis, 
desire to see but the one side of the 
business—with a pleasant and accom- 
plished friend by my side, we started 
at cock-shout from the neighbourhood 
of the saucy little town of Kells—an- 
ciently and archeologie ally Kenlis 
leaving behind us, in the m: urket- place, 
its exquisitely sculptured cross, fast 
obliterating through time and neglect : 
its grand “round tower of former 
days,” which stands like a tall sentry 
at the churchyard gate, staring in 
over the wall at the graves and tomb- 
stones, or holding mute communion 
across the way ‘with its “ancient 
drouthy crony,” the house of Columb- 
kill, which, covered all up to and over 
its roof with i ivy and greenest foliage, 
has sentinelled the other side of the 


August. 


churchyard for more than 1200 years. 
We drove through the verdant banks 
which hold the Archdeaconry, one of 
the noblest glebe-houses in Ireland, 
and seated on the Blackwater, which 
here rolls and sparkles along in its 
course from the bosom of its mother, 
the beautiful Lough Ramor, to meet 
and mingle in the embrace of its tawny 
bridegroo m, the yellow Boyne, which 
happy union takes place ‘at Navan. 
This river, called by the peasantry 
Owen Duff, is the ancient Abhain 
Dubh, and is so fair a water as to be- 
lie the legend that St. Patrick cursed 
it. So good a man was not likely to 
execrate anything, for even the frogs 
and toads which, for the convenience 
of posterity, he ‘murdered in clus- 
ters,” had not his anathema, but sim- 
ply—as the most humorous of Irish 
lyrics, though written by an English- 
man*—has it— 
* He gave th:m a rise, 


And he opened their eyes 


To a sense of their situation ;” 


which seems to have been moral sua- 
sion before physical extirpation ! 

The road trom Kells to Moynalty 
runs between most rich and verdant 
pasture-lands and ee and the 
breed of cattle nursed and reared in 
this district of Meath, especially by 
Mr. Chaloner and Mr. Barnes, is 
scarcely to be matched, or, at least, not 
surps assed, for —— blood, and beauty 
in any part of England. Presently we 
arrived at Moynalty, with its Elizabe- 


* John Hamilton Parr, Esq., of Liverpool. 
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than houses, and trim laurel-hedges, 
and long clean street, the whole con- 
cern as polished and as pipeclayed as 
a sentry on guard at the Upper Castle- 
yard—a bright village, reflecting much 
honour on its resident proprietor, John 
Farrell, Esq. 

The morning was lovely; ‘‘ never 
shone more tender light on greener 
grass;” indeed, the emerald in its 
intensity is the feature of the Meath 
landscape. But as we neared chill Ca- 
van, this peculiarity became fainter, 
and on crossing the bridge which spans 
the Borora, the picturesque trout- 
stream dividing the counties, it entirely 
vanished—pastures disappeared, and 
bare, brown bogs came in sight. The 
change is all but instantaneous; and 
the abruptness of the contrast can be 
illustrated by a sleek, well-conditioned 
English farmer, in beaver, broad-cloth, 
and boots, representing Meath, while 
by his side starts up and stands a wild 
Irish kern, or gallowglass, semi-nude, 
depicturing this part of Cavan. 

“« Directly,” as Mr. Dickens has it, 
we came to Mullagh, the property of an 
absentee—a long, ugly strip of a village, 
full of ruin and raggedness ; desolate 
gables with smutted faces; houses win- 
dowless, standing up like men whose 
eyes had been knocked out in a skrim- 
mage. Nothing flourishing but frieze 
coats and whiskey-shops; and so pro- 
verbial for its little household eccentri- 
cities that our driver informed us, it 
was a saying of Mullagh, that “ the 
goats were living in the bed-rooms, 
and the pigs looking out of the parlour 
window!” On emerging from this, 
the hills came in view, skirted with 
wood; and here, advancing from a 
boreen, to answer our questions touch- 
ing the whereabouts of Quilea, we en- 
countered a fine old peasant, tall and 
lithe, with aquiline features and intel- 
ligent manners. His own name was 
Sheridan, and he had much local le- 
gends and tradition at command. He 
pointed out to us where lay ‘ the house 
of Rantavan,” embosomed in its limes, 
where Henry Brooke was born. A lit- 
tle further was his father’s church of 
Mullagh, where his bones repose; and 
across the hills, lay Longfield, which 
was the hermitage of his honoured age. 
From this old churchyard the ground 
rapidly descends through the glebe 
meadows to the lake of Mullagh, 
which is a beautiful bright little mir- 
ror for the circling hills to look into, 
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and admire their heathy head-gear. 
This lake has two wooded islets, where, 
strange to say, the sea-gulls resort 
every year. It has also a legend, of 
gold secreted in Cromwell’s wars, 
beneath the waters; and pike swim 
through its waves, which weigh from 
ten to fourteen pounds. Our gentle 
peasant told us much traditionary 
record of the benevolence of Henry 
Brooke and his family among the poor, 
and something of their eccentricity also : 
but his features quite scintillated when 
he recounted what he had heard his 
grandfather narrate of Dean Swift, and 
**how he came to Quilca, play-actoring, 
with Dr. Sheridan ; and what know- 
ledgable folk the Sheridans were; and 
how the Dean had cut off the heads of 
twelve elm-trees at Quilca, to make a 
place on the top of them for diversion 
and play-actoring.” Something like 
this had, indeed, been done; but it was 
the act of Thomas Sheridan, the old 
doctor’s son, and very many years 
after Swift’s death. 

Having had our faces set towards 
Quilea by our courteous peasant, we 
soon reached the chapel of Cross—a 
large, cruciform, barn-like building, un- 
like what the late Mr. Pugin would 
construct, or the Ecclesiological Society 
approve of, as an edifice ecclesiastic. 
Before us, on the left, in the hollow, 
lay Quilea, hidden by its trees, with 
lake, and elm-crowned rath, and mossy 
mouldering stone walls. You may 
suppose how eagerly we now stretched 
on; but our road was rapidly assuming 
a mer-de-glace appearance, full of ruts 
and knobs, and seamed and pitted as 
if it had just made a bad recovery 
from an attack of gigantic smallpox. 
Our car being in instantaneous danger 
of dislocation, we deserted it on the 
chapel-green, and set forward to walk 
to Quilea. On the way we picked up 
many crumbs of local information, and 
dug up from the folk we fell in with a 
few “‘ nuggets” of legendary interest ; 
and this was caused by my friend’s ac- 
costing all comers, with the view of 
obtaining some of the fossil coins which 
he hoped to find here, and for which he 
offered extraordinary largess, but with- 
out success. He is an ardent numis- 
matologist—‘*‘of buried coins amorous” 
—and loving them still better when 
unsepulchred; but the English Pale 
having stretched down to Trim from 
Kells, and not running so high or 
northward as this, such virtuoso dig- 
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gings as he desired were rare, though 
he was— 
* Content to barter in exchange 
Sounc guinea gold for silver strange ; 
And most disloyally preferred 
Great Caesar's head to George the Third.” 

In about ten minutes after starting 
we reached our destination; and, turn. 
ing in on the right through a gate, and 
crossing a small stream or mill-race 
which flowed from the lake, we stood 
in the lawn before what had once been 
the house of Quilca. It is a very 
ancient place—solitary, green, silent, 
save for the many-tongued associations 
which were whispering in my ears, like 
the hum of household voices. Here, 
as in most old places, swallow-haunted 
and still, “the air is delicate,” and 
“the breath of heaven smells wooing- 
ly.” To the right, a row of large oaks 
stretched away on the soft grass to 
the lake. Before the hall-door, in the 
lawn, is the well, over which, Swift 
tells us in one of his letters, he used 
** to dine:” once, no doubt, cool and 
pellucid—*O fins Blandusia, splendi- 
dior vitro,” but now choked with ulvze 
and swarming with tadpoles. An old 
man, whose father had been a labourer 
of Henry Brooke’s, at Longfield, ac- 
companied us over the place, We pro- 
ceeded from the well to the rath, which 
is before the house. On this mound 
once grew the “ great lime,” cut down, 
with ruthless axe, by a certain Father 
L » whose cranium possessed not 
the bump of veneration, save in a de- 
veloped adoration of the god Bacchus, 
in plenary and punctual libations at 
his shrine. 

This Rath is a circular knob, steep 
and grassy, with a large flat top, which 
is ringed around by twenty-one fine 
elins, equi-distant ‘and umbrageous, 
forming a wild, green, natural tent— 
like that of an ancient Moorish Emir, 
which, with the breeze coming in 
through the stems, was a cool resting- 
spot for us. 

In the days of «* Manager Tom” She- 
ridan, the top of the knoll was often 
boarded over for displays of histrionic 
art, and thus became a pleasant sum- 
mer theatre, such as would have pleased 
Romulus, or the “ unshorn Cato.” 


“ Dum spissa ramis laurea fervidos 
Excludet ictus ; 
Nec fortuitum spernere cerpitem 
Leges sinebant.” 
Close behind the house is the garden, 
walled and weed-grown. In it we 
found an old square arbour — snug, 


trim, and cit-like—with sodded seats, 
and shadowed by a gigantic laurel. 
This, we opined, might have been 
** Stella’s” far famed ‘ bower,” in a 
state of degeneracy ; but our guide dis- 
senting, took us down to the lake, 
‘where, apart from all other planting, 
are fourteen stately beech-trees, stand. 
ing on a kind of peninsula, which, he 
assured us, was the identical * Stellya’s 
bower” (for so he persisted i in crucify- 
ing that unhappy lady’s name). This, 
with a canal now filled up, was Swift’s 
own work during Sheridan’s absence. 
And again, a little nearer to the back 
of the house, and about a pistol-shot 
from the strand of the lake, a brown 
stone lifts its solitary head over the 
water, designating where the artificial 
island” had been, which Dr. Sheri- 
dan threw up in a day or two, in order 
to surprise the Dean on his return from 
a temporary absence. There is ample 
material for such insular architecture, 
the shore of the lake being a perfect 
Arabia Petrea in loose rock and shin- 
gle. 

In 1725, Swift, writing to Sheridan, 
says—‘‘ Do you love or hate Quilca 
most? You will make a thousand 
blunders in your planting; and who 
can help it, for I wiil not be with you.” 
The trees here alluded to stand in a 
double row on a green slope behind the 
house; they are ‘noble beech, lofty and 
in full foliage, and their round stems 
massive, and white with « dry anti- 
quity.” Between them runs a broad 
grassy avenue, which our cicerone called 
the *‘race-course.” All about these 
trees is most park-like and picturesque, 
though on a small scale. 

Near the offices stands what the Dean 
calls, probably in irony, the “ great 
wall.” ‘The mansion itself, at least the 
original part of it, has all fallen in, save 
the | back wall of the great ‘‘ painted par- 
lour;” which shows | it to have beena 
very long house, built cottage-wise, full 
of windows, and apparently of one story 
high, with extensiveoflices. Here it was 
that ‘Thomas Sheridan, the old doctor’s 
second son, entertained the countryside 
in the manner of the ancient Irish—with 
his dining-room strewed with rushes, 
and his table spread with antique dishes 
and cuisinage obsolete (like Smollett’s 
doctor, in ** Peregrine Pickle”), till he 
made them all sick with *swilled” mut- 
ton, or a sheep roasted whole, and 
stuffed with geese, turkeys, and chicken 
packed in vegetables : “when, lo! all 
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was taken away, and the best of mo- 


dern dinners served up, with plenty of 


claret and champagne, to wash away 
unsavoury memories. Here it was that 
the Bz anshe e of the Sheridan family was 
heard wailing and keening round and 
round the hous se one dark night in the 
year 1767, when Mrs. ‘Thomas Sheri- 
dan died at Blois, in France, which the 
creature had no right to do, seeing that 
the lady was an Englishwoman, and 
her name Chamberlayne. Here it was 
that, some years previous to her death, 
her husband, accompanied by Mr. Car- 
ver, the painter, went over to Long- 
field, Henry Brooke's house, and, con- 
verting his barn into a temporary 


theatre, played Brooke's own opera o if 


Jack the Giant- Queller to a 
and wonder-stricken audience. ILlere 
it was that Willy Sheridan, called 
*‘Cousin Willie,” by the Brookes, had 
the moonlight ride with Henry Brooke, 
both of them young lads at that time, 
from Rantavan to Quilca; and how the 
former, under the influence of a panic, 
had urged his horse into a furious gal- 
lop, because of a dreadful phenomenon 
—a large black flail descending from 
the moon, and swaying to and fro, and 
threatening to thresh the earth and its 
inhabitants into inanition. This he ear- 
nestly asserted he saw on his ride; but 
the laugh was loud against him when 
the mystery was solved, by one of the 
party obse rving that the ribbon which 
bande dhis hat had falle n, and had, dur- 
ing his gallop, been hanging over his 
eyes between him and a large bright 
moon. Here it was that, many years 
before these events, Swift had been 
staying within these now mouldering 
walls. It was in the year 1724, and 
Stella and her duenna, Mrs. Dingley, 
had accompanied him. Here 
that, during an equinoctial gale, Swift 
had ‘relieved the great front door 
broken by the wind, and dancing back 
and forward on its hinges,” Here he 
‘had fought the bellum lacteum, or 
milky battle, between the Dean and the 
crew of Quilea—they refusing to milk 
the cows till eleven o'clock, whereas 
Mrs. Johnson should have had her milk 
by eight in the morning.” Here it was 
that he sketched his “ Gulliver's Tra- 
vels,” drawing his Brobdignag farmer 
froma gentleman in the neighbourhood, 
a Mr. Doughty, who was a gigantic per- 
son—a specime n of Aristotle’s Ang T- 
renryeros, OF four-square man, and e ndu- 
ed with such enormous strength, as ac. 


rustic 


it was 
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tually to lift and carry on his shoulders 
a minim of a Manx pony, which was 
grazing on the lawn at Quilca, and 
convey it, kicking and frightened, to the 
parlour-window, at the Dean’s chal- 
lenge. ‘To this gentleman—Doughty 
by name and nature, giant. sprung— 
was born a younger ‘litan, who, in pro- 
cess of time, espoused a Miss Luther, 
a first cousin of Henry Brooke, whose 
father was an extensive landholder near 
Quilea—so rich, and, withal, so odd, 
that, on the day preceding his daugh- 
ter’s nuptials, he is said to have put 
her into one of the scales of a weighing 
machine, and to have filled up the other 
scale with her bridal dowry, until the 
sides were equilibrated ; but whether 
the equipoise was produced by rou- 
leaus of yellow gold, ingots of pale sil- 
ver, or bags of base copper, thrown in 
as make-weights, the legend does not 
determine. ‘The bridegroom’s father is, 
however, well remembered in this part 
of the country for his good temper and 
his giantism, which caused him to earn 
and enjoy the soubriquet—more de- 
scriptiv e than dignified—of * Big 
Doughty.” Here it was, that a gen- 
tleman named Tuite, a blunt, free- 
spoken man, who was afraid of no one, 
not even the Dean, dined one day 
with the Sheridans, and Swift asked 
him the way to Markethill. Tuite 

said he was ignorant of it. 

«This is the way,” caid Swift, 
with all you Irish bleckheads; you 
never know the way to any place "be- 
yond the next hedge.’ 

“Why, Mr. Dean,” said Tuite, «I 
never was at Markethill; have you not 
been there?” 

Swift confessed he had. 

Then,” said Tuite, ** what a con- 
founded English blockhead you are to 
find fault with me for not directing 
you to a place where I never have 
been, when you don’t know it your- 
self, who have been there.’ 

Swift, with a countenance of well- 
feigned terror, immediately rose, and 
ran behind Doughty, entreating the 
giant to protect him, and peeping out 
on the right and left of his capacious 
skirts, over the large man’s hips, at 
Mr. Tuite, who sat drinking his wine, 
very coolly, and enjoying the scene. 

Here it was that old Dr. Sheridan 
met a thousand and one bursts of ill- 
temper from his irascible friend, by 
some bright stroke of wit or happy 
pleasantry, which extinguished the 
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fire before it got a-head or burst into 
disastrous violence, so that the by- 
standers would say that Sheridan’s 
sweetness was the harp of David 
which could play the evil spirit out of 
Saul. 

Now all was silent and deserted. 
These spirits “‘ of infinite jest, of end- 
less humour,” had left the place, and 
the world; the “keen encounter of 
their wits” was hushed. Death had 
scabbarded their bright swords, and 
they had gone to their dread account, 
and nothing remained of them in this 
spot, but a peasant’s record, a grey 
ruin, and imperishable nature — the 
old trees, the green grass, the soft 
lawn, the calm sweet air, the wooded 
hill, the dark lake, the streamlet’s 
voice, which sounded from the stones, 
and 

“ A perpetual gurgling made ; 

To the wayfaring or the musing man, 

Sweetest of all sweet sounds,” 
These alone—God's untainted gifis— 
survived in all their freshness, and 
taught their moral; and never did I 
understand better, or more thoroughly 
appreciate the beauty and meaning of 
the great dramatist’s words, when he 
speaks of 

“ Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 

A comfortable farm-house now oc- 
cupies part of the site of the old man- 
sion, and the plough and spade are 
busy in its precincts; yet it retains 
thoroughly its decided air of ancient 
gentility. This house is tenanted by 
an old woman, the care-taker of a 
gentleman of the name of Doughty, a 
descendant of the giant’s, who is the 
present proprietor, holding under Jo- 
seph LeFanu, Esq., of Dublin, whose 
grandmother was sister to Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, ‘the orator, dra- 
matist, minstrel” (and who is himself 
a veritable Sheridan in the gift of 
rarest genius) ; so that the property is 
still in the family. This old servatrix 
ointed us out a church, across the 
a This was Killinkere, one of the 
three parishes held for so many years 
by old William Brooke, the poet's 
father, and given him by Bishop Wet- 
tenhall, a prelate active and evange- 
lical, of whom Ireland may be proud. 
The ancient crone was eloquent in de- 
scribing the pictures which had covered 
the * Painted Parlour” of Quilca; 
especially a large and splendid one of 
the illustrious  Garragh-Maw,” or 
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the beautiful woman of the Garraghans, 
who, unhappily for the neighbour- 
hood, appears to have been carnivo- 
rously addicted, and to have ranged up 
and down the country with the appe- 
tite of a cannibal, and the capacity of 
an Anaconda, devouring men, women, 
and little boys in corduroy trowsers, 
till a Romish priest threw a sperdish 
of holy water on her, which (I sup- 
pose, like Mrs. Hatchway, ‘* being a 
liquor she loved not”) extinguished 
her life; and her body is buried in the 
mound of Moybullagh, and is to re- 
main there until nine hundred of the 
family have passed over her grave, 
which no Garraghan would do for a 
pound of gold; at which event, she is 
to arise, and recommence her anthro- 
pophagical practices and propensities, 
to the great edification of the neigh. 
bourhood, &e. &e. 

Such is the wild legend which has 
currency in the country. 

The true story of the ‘“ Painted 
Parlour” of Quilca is slightly alluded 
to, in **The Life of Mrs. Frances 
Sheridan ;” but I ascertained the facts 
afterwards, from my friend who ac- 
companied me, and who, being a 
lover of the Arts, as well as the 
rugo, was much interested in the 
matter. The room had a coved ceil. 
ing—over this canvas was spread, and 
Lewis, who was a London painter and 
scene-decorator for Thomas Sheridan, 
and who was on a visit at Quilca, 
painted sky and cloud scenery on the 
ceiling, and underneath, four por- 
traits—one on each wall, inlarge medal. 
lions—of Milton, Shakspeare, Swift, 
and old Dr. Sheridan. These were 
supported by allegorical figures, and 
set-off by draperies, and a goodly- 
sized sphinx or two, for the corners 
(doubtless, the origin of the Garragh- 
Maw). The whole was cleverly and 
artistically done, and had a vivid effect. 
There was likewise some good panel 
painting elsewhere in the house, one 
specimen of which is alone preserved 
from the wreck of all. This is an oil 
painting on a white board, four feet 
long, by one and a-half deep. It isa 
very pretty picture, and only wants 
cleaning and varnish to bring out the 
colours. It appears to represent Ita- 
lian scenery. 

The fate of the ‘* Painted Parlour” 
was sad, indeed. It had continually 
been occupied by Thomas Sheridan’s 


family, and no doubt the great Richard 
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B. Sheridan, though not born at Quilea, 
had often played amidst its green soli- 
tudes. On his father’s death, in 1788, 
the family seemed to have deserted it, 
but still it was a lion in the county of 
Cavan; and numbers flocked to see its 
verdant glories, hallowed by literary 
associations; and pic-nics were planned 
and perpetrated to its rath, and bower, 
and lake, and * Painted Parlour;” and 
its fame was great on all sides, till at 
length it was let to a certain clerical 
sub-tenant, whose name we will not 
speak, but of whom ’tis said, that 
the only intelligible sermon he ever 
preached at chapel, mass, or station, 
was in these words :—“ Boys and girls, 
listen to your priest and the Scriptures 
—‘ creskeate et multiplicamini’—that’s 
Latin for you; and the English of it 
is, ‘Boys and girls, get married as 
fast as you can.’ ‘ Creskeate et multi- 
plicamini.’ That’s the truth and the 
Scripture, and the best advice I can 
give you.” 

By all accounts, this reverend gen- 
tleman’s hortatory theories on popula- 
tion were only surpassed by his habits of 
practical potation; and he was not less 
an admirer of Malthus than of Bacchus. 
Under the wretched influence of ha- 
bitual drinking, he utterly neglected 
Quilea; and, one rainy winter, the 
wet soaked through the roof, which 
damaged the ceiling, and discharged 
the colours from the painted canvas, 
till, in the total absence of all repair, 
eventually the whole roof fell in; and 
when Mr. Doughty, the highly re- 
spectable landlord of the place, went 
down to see the extent of the mischief, 
** he found all the canvas on which the 
pictures had been painted, rolled up in 
a wisp, in a corner of the room ;” and, 
on attempting to unfold it, in spite of 
every exertion, it fell to pieces. The 
painted panel was alone preserved, 
which I saw at Moate, Mr. Doughty's 
place, this summer, in the neighbour. 
hood of Kells. 

In the “ Ballad Poetry of Ireland,” 
there is a “ Letter in Rhyme,” from 
*‘old Sheridan,” abusing, with more 
wit than dignity, his own house, and 
the thievery of his servants ; and every 
one knows Swift's ‘* Lines on Quilca,” 
written with a pen steeped in caustic ; 
or, rather, it is flinging the ink-bottle, 
full of vitriol, in the face of the family, 
and all over the house, where his pre- 
sence had ever been hailed with all the 
Hibernian rapture of gratified hospi- 
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tality. The satire of these verses 
aroused Henry Brooke, then .a lad of 
about fifteen, and he wrote a witty 
rejoinder in rhyme—“ From Quilca 
House to the Dean ;” but, unwilling 
to enter the lists with so stalworth an 
antagonist, who would have speared 
him, Orlando-like, or pinned him, as 
an entomologist does a beetle, to the 
wall, in a minute, the lines were readily 
fathered by one Peter Murray, an 
eccentric dancing-master in the neigh- 
bourhood, and ran like wild-fire through 
the parish. Every one had them by 
heart, and compliments, praise, and 
presents flowed in upon the supposed 
author, who was a mere rustic Terpsi- 
chorist, and had never perpetrated any 
poetry beyond that of dancing, which, 
I believe, Lady Morgan calls ‘ the 
poetry of motion.” ‘The lines are play- 
ful, and came well apparently from 
this Peter, who, being an oddity, Swift 
had often ridiculed—his obscurity being 
no protection with so unscrupulous a 
sportsman as the Dean, who was as 
likely to shoot at a hedge-sparrow as 
at a pheasant, and to whom, like Touch- 
stone, ‘‘ it was meat and drink to meet 
a clown.” 

Had Swift united to his gigantic 
talents somewhat of the refined and 
Christian simplicity of a Cowper, or 
the cordial bonhommie and benevolence 
of Walter Scott, he would have tole- 
rated the little désagrémens of Quilca, 
for the sake of its natural beauties, 
and the devotedness of the Sheridans 
to himself. But he was an indulged 
idol; and at Quilea they spoon-fed 
him with liquorice and flattery, till, 
like a regular enfant gdté, he turned 
round, and would have beaten or bit- 
ten his nurses. Yet, doubtless, amidst 
all the personalities which, like a flight 
of arrows, he was continually throw- 
ing round Sheridan, he loved the man 
—basking himself often and lazily in 
the brightness of his friend's mind, or 
bathing in the flowing and fresh waters 
of his most original and suggestive 
thoughts; and generally, in practical 
matters, acting with energy and ear- 
nestness as his friend. Witness his 
letter to Lord Carteret, the original of 
which is in the possession of Edward 
Tickell, Esq., Q.C., of Dublin, whose 
grandfather was Secretary to the Go- 
vernment in Swift's days. This letter 
is full of praise and eulogium on She- 
ridan. It procured him a living in 
Cork, and a chaplaincy, which he lost 
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by an ill-starred pulpit pun—‘‘ shoot- 
ing his own fortune dead by a single 
text,” as Swift said, a circumstance too 
widely known to be narrated here. 

Swift appears justly to have regard- 
ed Sheridan in the same duplex “anti. 
thetical light which Pope did Gay : 
“‘In wit a sage—simplicity, a child ;” 
and his cold, stern nature was evi- 
dently softened to. that pity, at least, 
which is “akin to love,” in his com- 
merce with the doctor. Seldom did 
that nature evince anything like ten- 
derness ; perhaps the volcano glowed 
under the crust of his habitual cynic- 
ism. His letters to Mr. Stopford, 
afterwards Bishop of Cloyne, exhibit 
more of a kindly softness than any 
other portion of his correspondence. 
To him he wrote when he was in sor- 
row; and to him he wrote as “ My 
dear James,” affectionately and fami- 
liarly, but only as long as he was a 
bachelor. When the Bishop became 
a Benedict, and had married his own 
handsome cousin, Anne Stopford— 
styled by Swift, in one of his doggrels, 
**sly Nancy of Courtown,” it was no 
longer “ long-shanked Jim,”’ or ‘‘ dear 
James ;” but every post-nuptial note 
or letter, coldly begins and ends with 
** my dear sir”—not that his friendship 
was diminished to the man, but that 
his formality had increased by the ma- 
trimony. 

Swift’s unpublished correspondence 
with Stopford (who was the friend of 
Bolingbroke, Pope, Pulteney, and Gay, 
and of whom Swift’s own record is, 
that he was “‘a modest, virtuous, learn- 
ed, and deserving gentleman”) is in 
the possession of the family of his 
grandson, the late Bishop of Meath. 
I have read these original letters, and, 
with them, one from Dorothy Stopford, 
Countess of Meath—the ‘ Countess 


Dolly” of Swift—who, on the death of 


Edward Brabazon, Earl of Meath, 
her husband, in 1707, a Boyne and 
Limerick warrior, and stout W hig, was 


married to old General Gorges, of 


Kilbrue. They afterwards died: within 
three days of Poe other; on which 
couple—*‘ Dolly and Dicky” —Swift 
wrote a most humorous and sarcastic 
epitaph, concluding thus :— 

** Here quiet they lie, in hopes to rise one day ; 
Both solemnly put in this hole on a Sunday ; 
Requiescant, sic transit gloria mundi.” 

Another large portion of Swift’s un- 

published letters is in the possession 


of Edward Wilmot Chetwode, of 
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Woodbrooke, Queen’s County. They 
are addressed to his ancestor, Knightly 
Chetwode. They are written in Swift's 
clear, accurate, small holograph, and 
seem intended for publicity ; and Mr. 
Chetwode is well fitted, by natural and 
educational gifts, to edit them, and 
give them from the moths and worms 
to the world. 

I have read these letters also; they 
convey, as do all of Swift's writings, 
one pre- -eminent idea—and that is, ad- 
miration of his masterly English, and 
matchless adaptation of the pure Saxon 
undefiled. How one delights in the 
robust good sense, the bold originality, 
the trenchant satire, the admirable 
terseness, the economy of language, 
never wasteful of a word, the rounded 
expressiveness, of Swift’s sentences and 
style ; and how one laments and revolts 
from, at times, his startling savageness, 
his nudity of coarseness, and his abso- 
lute swine-like revelling in the most 
disgusting details of filth. 

His imagination, though powerful 
and creative, was abstract and coldly 
analogical: it wanted poetry and ver- 
dure. Like a forest tree, ‘* when au- 
tumn has flown,” his mind stood up 
above its fellows in many points—the 
root was deep in the soil—the stem 
rose, gnarled, oaken, and unwedgable, 
yet not without gracefulness — the 
branches sweeping strong and wide, 
and every minutest shoot or woody 
ramification distinctly traced against a 
cold, blue, wintry sky. But no soft 
sucker sprung around the root, nor 
green, velvety moss-cushions covered 
the protruding knobs; no ivy clung 
and glistened up the stem—no fresh 
and glossy foliage clothed the robust 
branches, among which the sweet birds 
might sing, from the million rustling 
leaves, into the ear of nature. But 
those strong denuded boughs could 
whirl awfully in the storm, and lash 
the green earth, when under the tem- 
yestuous influence of pride or passion. 
Foran no writer was ever more ori- 
ginal or sui generis. Occasionally he 
borrowed from past writings of others, 
but paid back the debt with his own 
improvements for interest, in literary 
largess to posterity. His ‘Island of 
Laputa” owed something, no doubt, to 
the great master’s ‘*‘ New Atlantis ;” 
but much more to a comedy of Aristo. 
phanes’, called ‘‘ The Birds,” in which 
there is introduced NiPsAcxoxxvyie, OF 
the cloud-cuckoo-house, built in thé 
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air above the earth, and full of poets, 
painters, priests, thieves, philosophers, 
lawyers, athletes, vintners, geometers, 
gamblers, sculptors, soothsayers, and 
sycophants. 

Swift’s claims to genuine patriotism 
are sufficiently apocryphal. He drew 
his sword-like pen in defence of [re. 
land more through a clear-sighted vieiw 
of the wrongs she had sustained from 
England, and his stern love of truth, 
than from any regard he could have 
had for her soil, or even her. sons: 
one of whom, the Lord Blayney, had 
threatened to shoot him, on his first 
arrival in Ireland, as a suspected Ja- 
cobite, during a solitary ride Swift was 
taking on the Clontarf sands. One 
of his MS. letters to Bishop Stopford 
is dated “* Wretched Dublin, miserable 
Ireland.” The matter of Wood’s pa- 
tent coinage has, I believe, been ex. 
plored and sifted lat ely by some jour- 
nalising Nieb + and has e xploded in 
some thing like a Myth. 

Swift’s sensil ble mind was persuad 
of and acknowledged the j 
his country “" incient learning, and how 
brightly she had borne he rs a among 
the nations in the days of Claudius and 
Sedulius—Ussher’s constant referees 
in his learned ** Discourse on Ancient 
Religion.” In the days of Duncan 
and Erigena, so often quoted by War- 
ton. In the days of Marianus, the 
chronicler and commentator, who had 
an European reputation, and was 
called by Sigebert ‘the most learned 
man of the age.” In the days of Al- 
bin, Clement, Dungal, O’Regan, and 
Godfrey of Waterford, the oriental 
scholar; and good Bishop Fitz Ralph, 
ealled Richardus Armachanus, after his 
see, who was our Irish Wycliff. Not 
to dwell on the days of her ‘lighte or lite- 
rature and its fr amers, her bards, inlong, 
unbroken succession from the eneiians 
ages—Oisin, Goll, the Irish Tyrteu 
who ‘‘ wreathed his sword with myr- 
tle ;” and Craftine, O’Geran, M‘ Do- 
nel, O'Sullivan, and Magrath; Ra- 
hilley, Heffernan, and Carolan sweet 
and creative. For Ireland ever has 
been the land of original song, and her 
ancient melodies comprehend and com- 
bine a larger measuse of striking wild- 
ness and persuasive pathos, burs ting 
merriment, clarion- toned boldness, 
wailing melanchcly, rich tenderness, 
and clear, flute-like sweetness, than 
any national music under the sun, 

Mr. Macaulay, in his preface to 
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‘* Lays of Ancient Rome,” when speak. 
ing of the almost universality of ballad 
poetry, refers to remnants of this kind 
of lyric as found among the Germans, 

Danish, Welsh, Saxon, Scotch, &e. ; 
nay, he even crosses the Atlantic to 
find out songs concerning the ancient 
Incas of Peru: and takes a voyage 
with Captain Be echey among the 
Sandwich Isles, in-search of a ballad 
compose »d uponaP olynisian gentleman, 
who rejoiced in the unpronounceable 
name of Ta-me-ha-me-ma! Yet all 
the while he « absolutely pretermits,” 
as the Baron of Bradwardine says, to 
make the smallest acknowledgment of 
even the existence of Irish bardice li- 
terature.- This is surely a strange 
omission, in a mind so thoroughly in- 
formed. We dare not call it igno- 
rance; and, in a man so richly gifted, 

we should be slow to style it pre, judice, 

The ve is no doubt that Swift evinced 
a zeal for Irish antiquities, for in 1734 
he petitioned Lord Chandos to transfer 
from Stowe Library to Trinity College 
the valuable Irish records collected by 
Sir James Ware, and brought to Eng- 
land by Lord Clarendon. Yet was he 
no friend to the native tongue; onthe 
contrary, he says, “‘ It would bea noble 
achievement to abolish the Irish lan- 
it might be done in half an age 
ellectually.” One can hardly imagine 
Swift speaking Celtic, yet as such he is 
brought forward—** for what will not 
a Frenchman do?”—by Mons. Leon de 
Wailly, the translator of Burns and 
Hamlet, who published, at Paris, in 
feuilleton form, a clever biographical 
novel, entitled, ‘Swift, Stella, and 
Vanessa. In this book, the author says, 
** Swift, being born in Ireland, could 
speak Irish:” which is a manifest non 
sequitur. And so he introduces the 
De ‘an. stilling the motos fluctus of a 
ps arochial row at Laracor, and scatter- 
ing an angry mob, by addressing them 
in Irish!—quod est absurdum; for 
even if the Dean could have spoken 
their loved vern: acular, who ever heard 
of a “row” in the county of Meath, 
or tumultuous proceedings amidst that 
peaceful population? who are the 
quietest creatures under the sun—till 
they are aggravated ! 

Swift’s translation of the rollicking 
Trish chant, **O’Ruark’s Noble Feast,” 
is full of vigour and raciness. Proba- 
bly he had some Celtic hand to make 
the translation—Switt supplying the 
rhythm. The song itself gave the 
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spirit; it is full of life, and genuinely 
national. 

I was curious to see ** the Mound of 
Moybullagh,” where, like an over-fed 
Esquimaux, the Garragh-Maw reposes, 
after the toil of her carnivorous achieve- 
ments. It is but a few miles from 
Quilca, It was the third parish in 
old William Brooke's immense union. 
Here he often ministered, and amidst 
these old graves (where our gentle 
peasan told us * ali the Quilea Sheri- 
dans bury”) his son Henry, doubtless, 
at times drew into his poetic mined 
melancholy inspiration. 

It stands Rath-like an id queenly on a 
lofty eminence, commanding much of 
the co untry. Here are most anci = 

church ruins, supposed to have at fir: 
been built by St. Etchenius, Bish ; 
of Cluuanfo idy, i in the fifth century, 
and consecrated by St. Patrick. Here 
are countless tombs; some of black 
marble, sunk into the ground, — 
enclosed within four low walls, built 
of large, loose shingle. O’Reillys 
in abundance, the ancient Lords of 
Cavan before what Mr. M‘Nevin, in 
his spicy little Young Ireland volume, 
calls “the confiscation of Ulster by 
James I. 

In the year 1780, a literary gentle- 
man, a friend of Henry Brooke’ 8, 
visited these ruins and tombs. flere 
he met with the patriarch of the place 
and parish, old Mr. Sheridan, a 
younger brother of the Quilea doc tor, 
who, at the age of ninety, evidenced in 
conversation much of the classical turn 
and literary tastes of his brother— Ar- 
cades ambo. <A dialogue ensued be- 
tween the traveller and this venerable 
gentleman, from which I will take an ex- 
tract; the whole colloquy, indeed, is in- 
teresting, from the light it throws on 
Trich education one hundred years ago. 
It is a most original docume nt, and, to 
my mind, stec ped in tender poetical 
lig! it_like the sunset in an old picture. 
Nor must we forget that this * Old 
Mortality,” though in an obscure 
corner of Cavan, was grand-uncle to 
him on whose oratory, as on an ab- 
sorbing spell, Pitt, Fox, and Edmund 
Burke” hung breathless with wonder 
and delight : — 


“ Traveller.—‘ I believe you may be called 
the patriarch of this parish ?’ 

“ Sheridan.—‘ In point of age, I think I 
may. I was born in it—I was bred in it. 
Father Gargan taught Latin in a corner of 
that church, at the age of eighty, I read 


Livy under him, and can repeat some of the 
speeches at this time. We had no transla- 
tion of the classics in those times.’ 

“ Traveller.—‘ The Latin tongue at that 
day was highly cultivated even in the re- 
motest parts of Ireland.’ 

“ Sheridan.—‘ It formed almost the whole 


of our education ; the very shepherds could 


’ 


Spe ik Lati ir 

“ Traveiler.— But you don’t appear to 
have paid y attention to your native 
tongue, the Irish ? 

* Sheridan.—' We had many who excelled 
in the uly of the Irish language too,’ 

“ Traveller, P see no ef taphs or in- 
scriptions i his churebyard in that lan- 


» there were many, but 
time. Many 
the ground ; 

lern date, com- 


a pity some one did 
not copy these inscriptions.’ 

* Sheriden,— That would have shown the 
triumph of letters over death andtime. You 
see the very stones decay, and sink into their 
graves, whilst the swarthy daughters of Cad- 
mus Pm! be said to flourish in immortal 

But time consumes all—the ashes 
and the urn. If they even were transcribed, 
who would read them? An Irishman won't 
read what an Iris bman writes. And as to 
foreigners, I may exclaim with the old Trish 
priest in Rome — Nobis ex Hibernia, via buty- 
rum pingues _— 

‘ Traveller.—‘ A lamentable truth! But 
the promise of a brighter day already shines 
on the horizon of this long benighted region.’ 

* Sheridan.— Thank Heaven !’ 

‘ Traveller.—‘ This churchyard appears to 
be the favourite burial-ground of this part of 
the country.’ 

“* Sheridan.—‘Itis so. St. Patrick, the 
Apostle of Ireland, is said to have conse- 
crated it. Then, again, the situation — 
solitude— the companion of the wise and 
good.’ 

“ Traveller.— A mind that is fond of so- 
litude, and disposed to contemp lation, could 
scarce meet with any place better suited to 
such dispositions.’ 

“* Sheridan.— I found it so. Even in my 
boyish days I could not be tempted to for- 
sake it. My ancestors for generations sleep 
in that churchyard, I take my morning and 
my evening walk in it; it is my library. If 
dress the graves of those that are neglected 
by their heirs. It is a very old burying- 
place; it contains, perhaps, more Milesian 
dust than all the rest of the kingdom put 
together. It contains the remains of those 
who have travelled into foreign countries, in 
pursuit of fortune and science ; but their me- 
mories will soon be forgotten.’ 

* Tr ‘So that you have no poets 
or historians to hand them down to pos< 
terity ? 
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“ Sheridan.—‘' The muse has fled. The 
musical finger no longer waits on the soft 
oaten stop. Poverty, with haggard mien, 
has put them all to flight.’ 

“* Traveller.— Then all those pleasures 
that could soothe us in affliction, or brighten 
up our joys, have, of course, fled with 
them.’ 

“ Sheridan.— Except Religion. She, of 
all the train, has yet stayed behind, and 
points to the skies. One of our best poets 
sleeps in that corner.’ 

“ Traveller.—' Let us drop a tear upon 
his grave !’ 

“ Sheridan.— With all my heart.’” &e. 


As a further specimen of the style of 
polite learning about this time in our 
country, allow me to introduce a short 
sketch of Dominie Felix Comerford, 
who brandished a scholastic ferula, 
steeped in classic pickle, not many 
miles from this very ‘* Mound of Moy- 
bullagh,” and was the principal school- 
master in the County of Cavan, about 
the year 1715. He wasa kind-hearted, 
pains-taking, pedantic pedagogue ; full 
of love for antiquity, and adjudging the 
litere humaniores, as the depositories 
of the only knowledge worthy the pur- 
suit of a rational being. Comerford 
seems to have been one of a class now 
nearly extinct; the genuine Irish 
schoolmaster, well versed in Greek 
and Latin; priggish, acute, scholas- 
tic; intensely professional ; like Iago, 
*‘ nothing, if not critical;” pouncing 
like a hawk on every breach of acci- 
dence, and exploding in thunder upon 
every hapless perpetrator of a false 
concord. Contracted as to general in- 
formation, but, ‘‘ semper paratus,” by 
pun, quibble, quotation, or sophism, 
to make up all deficiencies in learning 
by ready rejoinder and mother wit ; 
ranging in the educational gradus 
from such men as Dr. Sheridan (one 
who was accounted “ facile princeps” 
for learning, in the judgment of Swift, 
and Johnson, and Dr. Parr), and who 
topped the pillar, through a hundred 
downward degrees of scholarship, till 
the classification terminated in a dry 
ditch, or under a bush, ina ‘ sub sepe 
magister ;” such as Kerry has pro- 
duced and Carleton has depicted. 

With one of the lowest, but not the 
dullest of this genus, Mr. O’Connell 
once found a copy of Telemachus. 
** Master,” said he, ‘‘ who was Tele- 
machus?” ‘Sure, Counsellor, he was 
the son of Fenelon.” ‘ And who was 
Fenelon?” ‘Why, wasn’t he the man 
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who wrote the life of Ulysses, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ?” 

A letter of this Comerford’s, to 
Henry Brooke’s father, is extant, and 
illustrates the Pistol vein and prepos- 
terous pedantry of this peculiar class 
of ‘animal eruditum.” It commences 
(I will not, dear Mr. Poplar, like Sir 
Edward Lytton Bulwer, give the trans- 
lation in a note, but presume that all 
the readers of Maga are as learned as 
ourselves) :—‘‘ Amplissime Domine — 
Epistola tua myrothecii condimentis 
imbuta meum ita palatum irritavit, ut 
quasi helluo aliquis vix commesas 
epulas tam lautas devoraverim,” &e. 
Yet with all this bad taste, he displays 
kindness and perception of character, 
speaking thus of Henry Brooke :— 
** Young as he is, he is interested in 
everything that interests man. His 
departure has spread a gloom over the 
whole school, for all my pupils are so 
attached to him that their amusements 
are no amusements, unless he mingles 
in them; and he is so sensible of 
their kindness, that he is often at a 
loss how to divide himself among them. 
I rejoice, however, at his transporta- 
tion to Dr. Sheridan’s school, a nur- 
sery famous for the richness of its soil 
and the skill of its gardener,” &c. 

I must now say a few words con- 
cerning the Sheridan family, who, in 
the olden times, were so associated 
by lineage and locality with Quilca. 
Their name still stands high in the 
persons of the three fair and noble 
sisters, the granddaughters of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, who adorn their 
rank as much by their personal grace- 
fulness as by their indubitable genius— 
I allude to Lady Seymour, Lady Duf- 
ferin, and the Hon. Mrs. Norton. For 
wherever this Sheridan blood runs or 
deviates, the fire seems to burn with 
an hereditary lustre, which, through a 
transmission of eight generations, de- 
scent has not tarnished, nor time been 
permitted to decay. 

In a map, published, I believe, by 
some of the Young Ireland party, pre- 
vious to the bloodless battle of Ballin. 
garry, the original of which, bearing 
date 1607, is somewhere in the inac- 
cessible Library of the Queen’s Inns, 
and a copy of which is to be had at Mr. 
Allen’s print shop in Westland-row, the 
Irish counties are inscribed with the 
names of the original proprietors of 
the estates, either lost by degrees, as 
the Sheridan’s was, or else escheated 
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under Elizabeth and James, for alleged 
or actual rebellion. In Cavan, the an- 
cient Brefny East, the families men- 
tioned on this map are, the O’Reillys 
and Sheridans,” or O’Sheridans, which 
was the original name; for, says an 
old Hiberno-Latin couplet— 

“ Per Mac atque O tu veros cognoscis Ilibernos— 

His demptis, nullus verus Hibernus adest.” 

And again, an old municipal anti- 
Trish Act says—‘‘ Ne Mac nor O must 
swagger in the streets of Galway city.” 
These two families were the ancient 
septs of the soil, and all the legendary 
traditions around Quilca unite in tes- 
tifying to the Sheridans having been 
an ancient chieftaincy, a gentle race, 
and the owners of much of the soil. 

I do not believe that O'Halloran is 
very accurate. I cannot find this fa- 
mily among the sesquipedal names of 
Milesian magnates and Heremonian 
hidalgos, of blood as old as Noah's, 
which jostle each other for precedency 
in going down his pages. In his arti- 
cle on Cavan, old Camden is silent on 
the Sheridans, while he honours the 
O'Reillys, who were the undoubted 
Reguli of the county, in a way, which 
it is probable, they would be more 
likely to resent than relish; the pas- 
sage runs thus :—‘‘ Cavan comitatus, 
&c., est habitatio gentis O'Reilly que 
se ex Anglicana Ridleyorum venditat 
origine, &c. &c. What would the 
«great Hibernian Count O'Reilly, who 
took Algiers,” say to such a libel on 
his pedigree as this ? 

here is a great atmosphere of ro- 
mance around these old Sheridans, of a 
personal, an historical, and a literary 
nature. I have been at considerable 
re to explore their beginnings, and 
ring out freshly and distinctly on the 
canvas of the old family picture the 
figures and facts which belong to 
them. 

Behind the palace of Kilmore, where 
Bedell’s bones repose, and between the 
towns of Cavan and Killeshandra, the 
traveller will come upon a network of 
lake scenery of a picturesque nature, 
lying amidst low hills and wooded flats. 
it forms a little archipelago of conti- 
nued water, and island, and rock ; the 
road, winding and twisting, like a green 
serpent, around bay and strand—a 
lovely labyrinth of wood, and shore, 
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and stones. All these apparently dis- 
tinct lakes are but the one, and Lough- 
oughter is its name. Here is Trinity 
Tsland, where stand the remains of an 
old abbey of Premonstracensian Ca- 
nons, which order settled here circiter, 
1240. There are legends about this 
island in connexion with the Sheridans. 
It is said that the first of the family 
settled here from Spain, being sent 
over by the Pope of Rome in the fifth 
or sixth century, and that he founded 
a school of learning in the island, and 
accumulated manuscripts. Over this 
insular Trinity College one of the She- 
ridan family presided for centuries; and 
an Irish MS., replete with learning, 
which is now feeding the monastic 
moths and worms of the University of 
Rheims, was indited by one of the 
name, and many other written volumes 
were removed by Archbishop Ussher 
to the shelves of our Dublin College 
Library from this island. I vouch not 
for the accuracy of all this. I but 


** Tell the tale as ‘twas told to me ;* 


I was also told that there was some 
ancient connexion between “ Trinity 
Island” and ‘‘ Christ Church, Dub- 
lin,” and that the Dean and Chapter 
hold property in the vicinity of Lough- 
oughter. ‘Trinity Island was seized 
on by Queen Elizabeth, and leased to 
the chief of the O’Reillys. Consider- 
ably north of this is Cloughonghter 
Castle,* where Bedell was imprisoned 
by the Trish rebels, in 1641. It stands 
on a small island, scarce three hundred 
feet in diameter, just sufficient to con- 
tain the castle and a small margin of 
rock around it. The island stands in 
very deep water; the shores are a mile 
distant, wild, yet thickly wooded. The 
castle is a beautiful ruin, round, mas- 
sive, hoary, save where mantled with 
rich Irish ivy. The walls are immense- 
ly thick, with embrasures and coved 
windows, round which ‘‘ruin greenly 
dwells.” It is unlike most Irish castles, 
which are square. This closely resem- 
bles one of the great towers of Conway 
Castle ; and if it was built by a Sheri- 
dan, as the tradition has it, the si- 
tuation and structure fully justify the 
taste of that gifted race. The sur- 
rounding scenery is lovely. Here, about 
A. Dp. 1620, in this castle lived Donald 


* There is an admirable print of this castle in Bishop Mant’s “ History of the Church,” 


&c., vol. i, page 566, 
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O’Sheriden, the last Chief of his fa- 
inily; beyond him I cannot trace. 
This chieftain was married to the 
daughter of O'Nial, _probab ly. John, 
who. was assassinated in 1651, and by 
her he had a daughter, Sarah O’Sheri- 
dan, who was afterwards grandmother 
to Sarsfield, Lord Lucan, James the 
Second’s general. The Chief appears 
to have had two sons, likewise, both in 
orders in the Church of Rome—one, 
Cononaght, or Cornelius, a friar, edu- 
cated on the Continent, and reported 
of, by Clogy, as one of the most learn- 
ed of all Bedell’s converts ; the other 
son was Denis O’Sheridan, who was 
the direct ancestor of the Quilca family, 
a man equally learned as_ his brother, 
and whose character stands out in 
traits of peculiar attraction to the true 
patriot and phil lanthropist, from the 
share he had in the translation of the 
Bible into Irish. His controversial 
correspondence with Bishop Bedell is 
preserved, and the letters on both sides 
form an eloquent and elegant specimen 
of classical Latinity. ‘They are given 
at full leneth in the MS., which is in 
the British Museum, and is a dull, but 
valuable document, never yet pub- 
lished, but which has afforded much 
authentic matter to Bishop Burnet, 
Henry Monck Mason, our gifted and 
venerable townsman, and Archdeacon 
Cotton, in their respective lives or no- 
tices af one of the holiest, most active, 
and most God-honouring prelates that 
ever wore mitre, or preached the Gos- 
pel. © Oh, si sic omnes!”’ On the 
conversion of Deni he be- 
came the most etleian friend of the 
bishop’s ; and by him, in conjunction 
with old J Ir. King, Rector of ‘Temple- 
port, was the translation of the Holy 
Scriptures into the Irish tongue effect- 
ed, nnder the superintending care of 
the good prelate, himsclf largely as- 
sisting the ih being an excellent 
Irish scholar, though English born, 
and brought up at Cambridge. The 
manuscript of this translation was pre- 
served safely 
1641, and afterwards being published, 
by an illustrious countryman of ours, 
the Hon. Robert Boyle, became what 
is now * The Irish Bible.” Thus we 
see the immediate ancestor of this 
family, seven generations back, and 
more than two hundred years ago, 
helping in a work which is now influ- 
encing the eternal interests of his coun- 
trymen, and tuning many a string, no 


. sherida 
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doubt, in that sweet harp of heaven— 
the Irish Bible—the touch of whose 
chords ever brings music to an Irish- 
man’s heart, and the thrillings of whose 
dulcet strings is at this moment vi- 
brating through the whole frame-work 
of peasant life in the Irish-speaking 
portions of our native land. 

In 1641, when the massacre took 
place, Mr. Sheridan was confined, 
along with Bishop Bedell and his fa- 
mily, in his own father’s castle of 
Cloughoughter ; but was liberated, and 
eventually spared by the insurgents, 
“because of his Irish tongue and 
blood.” To Bedell, too, he was a 
guardian angel; that best of men, the 
**Ultimus Anglorum,” as the Roman 
Catholics called him, was permitted to 
retire to Sheridan's house, where he 
died in the arms of friendship, and 
slept in Christ, 1642. Sheridan, on 
becoming a Protestant, had married an 
English lady, whose name I cannot 
discover. Of this pair the worthy Clogy 
thus speaks:—* They were a blessed 
couple, and did much good, and re- 
ceived many of God's outcasts.”—See 
MSS. 

Their eldest son was Bedell’s god- 
son; he was named William, after 
him, and the bishop bequeathed him 
forty shillings for a mourning ring at 
his decease (see Cotton’s  Fasti,” 
vol. iii, p. 396). Afterwards he was 
chaplain to the Duke of Ormond, and 
rector of Athenry; then he on a 
northern deanery, and eventually be- 
came Bishop of Kilmore, of which see 
he, as non-juror, was deprived in 1691, 
and died, 1 think, in 1715. He was 
author of “Sermons,” in 3 vols.; and 
in 1701, we meet him in London, argu- 
ing with Swift concerning the author- 
ship of the Dean’s own anonymous 
*¢ Dissentions in Rome and Athens,” 
which Sheridan persisted in ascribing to 
Burnet. He married Mary O'Reilly, 
niece of the attainted chief of that sept, 
and had a son, Donald. This Donald 
espoused am beautiful Mrs, Enery, of 
Baunboy, by whom he had three chil- 
dren—William (who died early, and 
whose moonlight gallop with his cousin, 
Henry Brooke, I have describe -d), and 
two daughte rs, who married among the 
respects tble familie s of Cavan. On the 
bishop’s death, his widow married Mr, 
Maxwell, son to his predecessor, and 
by some compromise or mismanage- 
ment, which it would be as useless 
now to investigate as to condemn, 
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much of the ancient Sheridan property 
was carried by this marriage into the 
Maxwell family, and is now a part of 
the estate of the noble Lord Farnham. 
Bishop Mant says that Sheridan died 
poor; but this is a mistake. 

Denis Sheridan’s second son, Patrick, 
was a Fellow of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, being nominated by the Crown to 
this Fellowship at the Restoration. He 
had high promotion in Dromore diocese 
intransitute a mitre, which he obtained, 
being consecrated Bishop of Cloyne in 
1679; and dying three years after- 
wards (before his conscience was tested 
so severely as his brother William’s was 
by the result of the Revolution), was 
buried in Trinity College Chapel, a.p. 
1682. 

Denis Sheridan’s third son, and bro- 
ther to the two bishops, was Sir Tho- 
mas Sheridan, knighted, I believe, by 
James II., whose private secretary he 
was, aud whose natural daughter he is 
said to have married. He was edu- 
cated at the Temple (according to 
Ware); then made collector of cus- 
toms at Cork; into which port many 
Indian prizes being carried during our 
war with Holland, Sheridan amassed 
much wealth, and was quickly made 
one of the farmers of the revenue in 
Ireland ; and on this occasion he paid 
in £10,000 advance money, and after- 
wards sold his interest in the partner- 
ship of the concern at a clear profit of 
£4000. In 1680, he was committed 
to prison, on a warrant from Sir Wil- 
liam Williams, the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, as an accessory in the Po- 
pish plot, where he remained twenty- 
five days; but claiming the right of his 
habeas corpus, he was liberated, and 
made an Genus exculpatory speech, 
which is still extant in the parliamen- 
tary records of the day. Burnet, in his 
Whiggish discourtesy, designates him, 
on this occasion, “ as a bold, forward 
man—Sheridan, a native of Ireland.” 
Archbishop King says he was one of 
King James's privy councillors in 1684. 
I believe he had a son who followed the 
fortunes of the Pretender, and who 
wrote some account of the hapless 
doings of 1745; while his daughter, 
Padgy, or Patty, of different politics 
from her family, married a Whig— 
Colonel Gulliaume, aid-de-camp to 
King William: on which oceasion she 
recovered part of the Balliconnell es- 
tates, together with the old castle, now 
a ruin, where the O’Sheridans had 


lived, and reigned, and rode, and rol- 
licked, doubtless, for many a merry 
century. But on Colonel Gulliaume 
being obliged to fly to France, after 
an unhappy duel, his wife sold the 
whole concern, castle and all, toa gen- 
tleman named Montgomery. It is 
worthy of remark here, that her father 
asserted in a speech before Parlia- 
ment, in 1720, that the old estates of 
the Sheridans had never been escheated, 
or their original possessors attainted. In 
his own person, he alone had suffered 
this insult, and perhaps not without 
reason, as his subsequent conduct 
proved. 

Denis Sheridan’s fourth son (and we 
are now coming back to Quilca and its 
green shades, after having had a run 
among rebels, friars, bishops, non- 
jurors, aids-de-camp, and Jacobites) 
was James Sheridan, of whom all I 
know is, that he built Quilca, and is 
a recorded Scholar of Trinity College, 
Dublin, in the year1665. He was the 
father of Dr. Thomas Sheridan, the 
grandfather of Manager Tom Sheridan, 
and the great-grandfather of the Right 
Hon. Richard Brinsley Sheridan, who 
is thus fourth in descent from the 
friar, and fifth from the old Chieftain 
at Cloughoughter Castle. Dr. Thomas 
Sheridan was united in wedlock to Miss 
Elizabeth Macfadden, whom the doc- 
tor called Ponsey, and the Dean called 
Xantippe, but who brought hin a very 
good fortune ante-matrimonially, and 
a great family in after-time. His cha- 
racter and course of life are only known 
by his connexion and correspondence 
with Swift. His life, by his son Tho- 
mas, 1 could never yet meet, though 
I have sought it in many libraries, 
Dr. Parr, in a letter to Thomas Moore, 
says :—*‘* He was an excellent scholar ; 
his boys in Ireland once performed a 
Greek play; and when Sir William 
Jones and [ talked over this, I deter- 
mined to make the expefiment in Eng- 
land.” ‘This was high praise from an 
Englishman, albeit unused to the 
Jauding mood; and from one, who, 
being asked the point-blank question, 
** Who is the first Greek scholar in 
England?” answered — “ Professor 
Porson is the second.’”” Dr. Johnson, 
who disliked all the Sheridans, yet tes- 
tified of the Quilca doctor, that he 
‘wanted neither parts nor literature, 
but that his vanity and Quixotism ob- 
scured his merits.” Lord Orrery bears 
witness to his profound classical know- 
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ledge, and his great solicitude for the 
morals of his boys. Swift, who best 
knew the man, says—‘‘ He was the first 
instructor of youth in these kingdoms, 
or, perhaps, in Europe, and as great a 
master of the Greek and Roman lan- 
guages; he had a very fruitful inven- 
tion, and talent for poetry. He has left 
behind him a very great collection, in 
several volumes, of stories, witty, wise, 
or some way useful, gathered from a 
vast number of Greek, Roman, Italian, 
Spanish, French, and English writers.” 

[Where are these manuscripts ?— 
Have they perished ? Is there not one 
almond-bearing twig of such a fasci- 
culus remaining ?] 

The rest of Swift’s character of his 
departed friend is only remarkable for 
its bitterness, its vulgarity, and its in- 
tense heartlessness. He forgot the 
amiable proverb, ‘ Nil de mortuis nisi 
bonum,” as now he strove to make 
«« 7Enée encore plus fade que dans 
lEnéide.” He had gibed at the man 
when living, he trod on him and defiled 
him when dead. Sheridan was no 
longer any use to him. The wit which 
had once streamed forth like lightning, 
and met and mingled with his own— 
the generous bonhommie which, disdain- 
ing shelter, had so often stood with 
smiling patience beneath the pelting 
showers of his chronic ill-temper—the 
ready and abundant admiration which 
had seftened his cynicism, while it 
gorged the large thorax of his vanity : 
these had all passed away, and he stood 
upon the carcass of the character of 
his once devoted and warm-hearted 
friend, like an old baboon, making 
foul faces at the faults which had died 
with him, and mumming and grinning 
at his wife, and chattering and gesti- 
culating at his daughters, and bitterly 
libelling his own pretensions to any ge- 
nerosity, while he petitions the public 
to come forward and provide suitable 
burial for his friend. Perhaps he had 
a sort of semi-savage, semi-selfish grief, 
which embittered the mind it could not 
soften; for afterwards, when drawing 
near to death himself, in one of his 
lucid intervals he asked his servant, 
*¢ Did you know Dr. Sheridan?” On 
the man answering in the affirmative, 
« Ah!” rejoined Swift, “ when I lost 
him, I lost my right hand.” 

This posthumous abuse—this ‘¢ in- 
sultans tumulo’’—was a thousand times 
more reprehensible than any vitupera- 
tion against the living subject. Swilt 
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had, over and over again, assaulted 
Sheridan with tongue and pen, in a kind 
of half-joke, whole-earnest manner— 
with the bright stiletto of his wit or 
the bludgeon of his horse raillery ; he 
had lampooned his wife and daughters 
in verse and prose, especially the 
former, whom he absolutely tomahawks 
with the ferocious gusto of a red In- 
dian, in his ‘* History of the Second 
Solomon.” He had ridiculed and ex- 
posed, in most ludicrous satire, his 
house, of which Sheridan was proud, 
and composed a piece during his so- 
journ there in 1724, entitled, “ The 
Blunders, Deficiencies, Distresses, and 
Misfortunes of Quilca, proposed to 
contain one-and-twenty vols. in quarto; 
begun April 20th, and to be continued 
weekly, if due encouragement be given.” 
But along with all this bad taste, there 
were some qualifying features. In the 
first place, this abuse was always sup- 
posed to be a very “excellent joke ;” 
then the aggressor was often attacked 
himself, and the stinger stung, and if 
he gave, he got. The feast of Satur- 
nalia was perennial at Quilca, and its 
fullest license exhibited by the * Quilca 
crew.” If the Dean was pungent, the 
doctor was peppery. If Swift applied 
the cautery, Sheridan would flourish 
the whip. If the Dean, like a great 
school-boy, half-awkward, half-incens- 
ed, rushed in among them with the 
drawn claymore, the whole family, led 
on by the doctor, as chief skirmisher, 
would gather their intellectual ammu- 
nition, and pelt him round the room 
and into corners, with pun, and banter, 
and quibble, and humorous retort, and 
rhyme, and a shower cf etourderies 
and brain-pellets, till he often had the 
worst of it. There was fair play and 
reciprocity in all this intellectual romp- 
ing, and room for reprisals. The 
striking of the living dog, was nothing 
compared to the kicking of the dead 
lion; and the cold affixing of a pe- 
tard to the coffin-lid of his defunct 
friend, to explode over the dead man, 
in a discharge of noisy censure, was 
an act as uncalled for as it was ill- 
timed and ungenerous. 

Dr. Sheridan was born at Quilca, in 
1684, and died in 1738. Hewas, in truth, 
an Irishman of splendid talents ;_ most 
ready, replete, and versatile ; a rich 
fountain of untiring Irish humour, ever 
bubbling up in original streamsfrom the 
well of mind, and refreshing and be- 
sprinkling all around. Yet with all this 
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brilliancy, he was a disappointed man. 
He could scarcely be else, for he was 
over-sanguine; he was a poet, too, 
and, therefore, little understood: he 
was an Irishman, and, consequently, 
little regarded. In one of the Dean’s 
unpublished letters to Bishop Stopford, 
he says, ‘Sheridan is full of his own 
affairs and the baseness of the world.” 
Of his vast learning I need not speak 
again. 

Henry Brooke, his cousin and fa- 
vourite pupil, has left a generous testi- 
mony to his erudition and to his 
amiableness:—‘* He was the Quinc- 
tilian of his day ; his memory is em- 
balmed in the good he did to every one 
around him; for he felt for the dis- 
tresses of others, though his hand could 
not always obey the warm dictates of 
his heart. A few years before his 
death he had transcribed for the press 
a work of great labour, entitled ‘Ope- 
ra horarum Subsecivarum’ (this is what 
Swift alludes to in his ‘ Character,”) 
which was said to contain the copious- 
ness of Plato, the jocundity of Isocrates, 
and the order of Hortensius. This 
work, in all probability, is lost, with 
many others. He left an honest name 
behind, and pupils not a few, some of 
whom are burning lights in the Church 
—some could call the stars by their 
names—some drank deep of the sacred 
well, and some could even mould into 
order a discordant Senate.” As Dr. 
Sheridan’s mind and modes of thinking 
are so little known, I think I may ven- 
ture to give some playful extracts from 
a letter of his, written to one Magill, 
who was his classical assistant in the 
school. ‘This epistle is dated from 
Dungarvan, June 3, 1727, and com- 
mences thus :— 


“Dear Jonnny,—Three times the 
space that measures day and night have 
I been waiting for a letter from you. 
A line would do to let me know that 
you are all well, and then I am well, 
and my mind is at ease. Tell Ponsy 
(his wife) that I dream of her eve 
night ; and as life is but a dvcem, 1 
am sure I may say mine is a pleasant 
one. This is an old town, and nicely 
situated. Iam glad that the shuttle 
is making progress here. Formerly it 


lingered as it flew, but I hope to see 
the day it will skim the web like a 
swallow. I am fond of the loom,* 
and all that belongs to it. I assure you 
the Roman tongue is not a stranger 
to this town. On passing up a street 
the other day, I saw the following 
lines on a window where they sold 
eggs :— 
“*¢ Si sumas ovum 
Molle sit atque novum.' 


This tallies with the old monkish 
couplet— 
“* Regula Presbyteri Jubet hac pro lege teneri 
Quod bona sint ova hec, candida, longa nova." 
If that blundering blockhead, Mil- 
lar, saw this, he would fancy I was 
writing something about the Presby- 
terians; but I have something else to 
do. Will you have an eye to the gar- 
den? I was asked last Sunday to 
reach, but declined it, for I can read 
in no book but my own. Tell Ponsy 
not to press Carroll for the rent, for he 
is poor, industrious, and has a large 
family, &e., &e., 
“Tuomas SHERIDAN.” 


He was fond of doggrel Latinrhymes, 
and would rapidly throw them off at 
dinner, like crackers exploding among 
the pe and the plates. For ex- 
ample—on one occasion it happened 
that an ingenuous youth, being loud 
in his admiration of a fine dish of smil- 
ing potatoes, the doctor assented, ad- 
ding—«* Oh yes, we all know— 


“Vos Hiberni collocatis 
Summum bonum in potatoes.” 


I have said Swift spoke of Sheridan 
on one occasion with kindness. In so- 
liciting a living from Lord Carteret 
for him, he calls him ‘* a man of good 
sense, modesty, and virtue; his great- 
est fault is a wife and four children.” 
Some years after this, Sheridan “had 
made the crown a pound,” on the 
principle of Father Luke’s theory of 
Creskeate et multiplicamini, for he 
writes to Swift in ** Grattanian Latin” 
—Habeo novem infantes et uxor, non 

ossum tenere illos supra nihil, et ora 
cadhed cibum, &c., &c., all which is 
to me more melancholy than it is comi- 
cal. 

Two things probably combined to 


* Many years afterwards, his grandson said in Parliament—“ It is pleasing to mark the 
progress of the shuttle, from the darkest shade of labour to the brightest hue of 


invention.” 
VOL. XL.—NO. CCXXXIX. 
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affect and mould the habits of this 
gifted man, and exercise a hurtful in- 
fluénce over him. The first was his 
intimacy with Swift; and the second, 
his ancient Irish lineage. The former 
kept him in a perpetual whirl of ex- 
citement and levity, frequently de- 
scending to buffoonery, or deviating 
into schoolboy folly. He had to sup- 
port the character of an acknowledged 
and accomplished jester, and to be 
ready at all times to respond in kind 
to acrostic, and rebus, and mad dog- 
grels, and punning epistles in Latin 
rhyme, poured on him by one whose 
pen streamed wit, and whose ink-horn 
was a perennial font of fun. The ball 
was ever to be struck; and, no matter 
how fatigued at least one of the play- 
ers might prove, the flying dettheseek, 
struck from hand to hand of these ex- 
pert humorists, was never permitted 
to fall. 

Ican imagine nothing more wretched 
—nothing more servile—more deteri- 
orating to the spirit—more degrading 
to all moral and mental dignity—than 
this constant and compelled ‘crackling 
of thorns under a pot.” ** Avoid that 
man,” says Lavater, in one of his apho- 
risms, ‘‘ who has no power to be grave 
when inclined to merriment, and who 
cannot repress within the bounds of 
decent sobriety the levity springing 
from health, or the strong wish to 
amuse.” Perhaps Sheridan could have 
done this, for he had cause enough to 
make him—care, sickness, and poverty, 
** leashed in like hounds,” had often 
hunted him, or sat like three pale sis- 
ters, spectre-fashion, around his hearth. 
He might have been serious—no doubt 
he would have been—for he had most 
sensitive feelings, and a tender heart ; 
but he was not allowed—he was kept at 
high steam pressure, flying through 
the water till the mind-machinery was 
worn out, and the vessel gave way. 
While one drop of the divine ichor of 
native wit remained in his veins, his 
horse-leech friend still cried, ‘* Give, 
give!” and would drain it from him, 
till at length levity became his element. 
Habit grew and hardened into nature ; 
and, if we may believe Lord Orrery, 
what he was in life he was to the last. 

Again, his undoubted claim to very 
old and high Irish lineage must have 
much tended, in a country like Ireland, 
to formand foster certain notorieties pe- 
culiar to himself and his household, 
which Swift satirised unsparingly, and 
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he himself pleads guilty to, in a lament- 
ably comic voice, in verse and prose. 
I allude to his wasteful, reckless, and 
over-hospitable mode of living. 

The lineal descendant of the O’Nials 
with the Lhambh-dearg, for centuries 
Princes of Ulster, could scarcely be 
expected, in Ireland, to shut his door 
against aretainer. The Red Hand must 
still be the ready hand—the steel glove 
upon it, and the silver gift within it. 
The crimson “ blood of the O’Reillys,” 
with whose parent stem he was allied, 
put him under an extensive and un- 
happy necessity of exercising a more 
than Arabian hospitality, in a county 
where that sept abounded. Besides, 
his own name and family were as an- 
cient, though neither so celebrated nor 
so powerful as these two other clans ; 
and, living in a wilderness as he did— 
Quilca being then as now a veritable 
oasis—no doubt the feeling of chief- 
taincy stole around him, and a sense 
of feudal importance was forced upon 
him: and though too keen-witted and 
sensible a man ever to let it be seen, 
or to assume what would have entailed 
on him ridicule, if not denial, yet his 
poor relations knew it, and his neigh- 
bours, and the whole clan of Sheridan, 
seed and breed, with which that coun- 
try swarmed, up and beyond Kilmore 
and down to Mullagh—these all knew 
well that the Master at Quilca had the 
‘real old genteel drop in him” (the 
Irish peasantry are passionately and 
ridiculously aristocratic) ; and that-his 
larder was well stocked, and his back- 
door never bolted, but a welcome for 
all; and thus lazy benevolence and 
indiscreet profusion formed the atmos- 
phere of Quilca, engendering disorder, 
and dirt, and roguery, and ruin, as 
crowds of unrepelled guests—all in- 
dubitable clansmen and ‘“bare-legged 
Finians”—came down like wolves on 
the fold, to eat, to drink, to talk, and 
to steal. And many a lazy loller would 
sit in the kitchen chimney, recounting 
with vast acceptance and volubility to 
a pack of hungry—in more senses than 
one—hearers, the ancient legends of 
the bold O’Sheridans, and the pomp 
and extent of their possessions, and the 
glories of Cloughoghter Castle — its 
green woods on the mainland, its stern 
rocky island, and the bright deep wa- 
ter of its black lake. 

I was astonished to see in the large 
map of Cavan, inthe Ordnance Survey, 
the locality of Quilca unmarked by its 
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designation. Two neighbouring plaees 
are recorded that have nothing to re- 
commend them but the oddity of their 
names—Palmyra, which reminds one 
of Queen Zenobia and Longinus ; and 
Kilmainham, suggestive of the hangman. 
These oriental and municipal titles are 
remembered, while Quilca is forgotten. 
Isnot this like what Edmund Burke calls 
a “ trampling upon geography?” Pro- 
bably, the engineering gentlemen em- 

loyed in the Cavan survey had never 
heard of Dr. Sheridan’s wit, or read 
Dean Swift's writings. 

The evening was coming on fast as 
we topped the hill over Quilca, return- 
ing by a different route, as I wished to 
look once more down the old avenue 
of the “ House of Rantavan.” My 
friend and I had, on a furmer occasion, 
made a descent here, and were cour- 
teously entreated by Mr. Kellet, the 
[rae ny owner, and his family. They 

indly gave us the only relic of the 
«old Brookes” which remained in the 
house—a large oil painting, executed 
in 1748 by Robert Brooke, the poet’s 
brother. It represents ‘* proud Cum- 
berland” prancing on the “field of 
Culloden.” “ The Butcher” is bedight 
in laced scarlet coat and cocked hat, 
and sits his heavy Hanoverian grey like 
a prince and a gentleman, looking rosy 
and amiable, and much more as if his 
diet had been roast beef rations and 
rich canary, than what the Scotch 
scandal affirmed of him—that he dined 
on live Highlandmen every day, with 
a piper or two by way of dessert! 
This Robert din like Vandyke, 
painted his own portrait; it is the 
picture of a singularly handsome and 
graceful man, with features delicately 
chiselled, and a brow and hand as fair 
as alady’s. Robert had his good looks 
from his mother’s family, “the hand- 
some Digbys,” whose beauty Vandyke 
has immortalised. His pictorial genius 
he inherited from the same source, as 
I find his grandfather, Bishop Digby, 
described in the Dublin Penny Journal 
of May, 1833, as ‘‘one of the best 
amateur artists of his day.” His por- 
traits are now, I believe, in the posses- 
sion of the late Dean Dawson’s family. 

Once more at Mullagh, and in 
the hospitable drawingroom of Lake- 
view ; and now out, with its kind pro- 
prietor, in the boat on the lake—the 
woods throwing their black shadows 
on the water—the bows of our “ fairy 
frigate” rippling through the tide, and 


the oars jerking and sounding in their 
wooden rullocks in the still air; now 
bending over the gunwale, we peered 
into the cold deep water, to try if we 
could discover any of the gold or silver 
which was cast ‘in cartloads” into the 
lake, during the siege of Mullagh Cas- 
tle, in the old Irish wars; now, sitting 
upright in the sunshine, we gazed at 
the lofty knoll before us where, embow- 
ered in trees, stood the little old grey 
church, with its ruined walls, and 
ivy chaplets, and green graves sloping 
down in ledges around it, and broken 
with headstones, and wild wood, and 
bramble interspersed. Beyond it, and 
higher up on the bank, stands the new 
church, snug, fair, and whitewashed, like 
a well-to-do parvenu lording it over 
decayed gentility. We landed in the 
glebe meadows, where we found the 
younger members of the present rec- 
tor’s family, a courteous and intelli- 
gent group. They had kindly secured 
the attendance of a very old and wrin- 
kled woman, by name Judith Gallaspie 
(we thought of Milton’s hard names in 
his Tetrachordon sonnet—* Colkitto 
and Gallasp”)—that she, being the 
nonagenerian of the parish, might 
— out the precise spot where Henry 

rooke was buried ; for “seventy long 
years ago she, as a young colleen, went 
with the whole country side to Kells to 
meet the funeral coming from Dublin.” 
And she told of the tombstone and 
enclosure which had been erected ; but 
now all was broken down and displaced, 
and scarce a vestige remained save a 
few sunk stones. But the ancient crone 
stooped over the sod, and with her long 
staff, as with a diviner’s rod, she traced 
the lines, and accurately squared the 
spot where, close under the south-west- 
ern wall of the ruin, and ‘in sure and 
certain hope of the resurrection to eter- 
nal life,” lay the gentle dust of one, in 
whom were singularly combined the 
gifts of highest intellect with the hum- 
blest graces of a Christian. 

Here, indeed, is no tomb or monu- 
mental marble; but in the absence of 
all such decayable matter, God's sun 
shines perennially on the spot, and 
every evening its descending beams 
will come to visit the old ruin, and 
with their rich and tender light rest 
on the good man’s grave, bathing the 
green sod in glory. 

There are wild flowers, too, growing 
there, planted by no human hand—the 
common yarrow, with its green teethed 
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millefoils and its bushy blossom; the 
yellow mellilot, and the wild pansy, 
Viola tricolor —the pale scentless 
daughter of a more richly odorous 
family, but none so graceful as this 
wild sister. Two gentle and accom- 
plished kinswomen afterwards visited 
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them in her herbal; while I, descend- 
ing from the mound which holds Henry 
Brooke's dust, found myself repeat- 
ing Campbell's fine lines— 

“ But fling his ashes to the wind, 


Whose pen or tongue has served mankind— 
And is he dead—whose glorious mind 


Lifts mine on high ? 
To live in hearts of human kind 
Is not to die.” 
And so, dear Mr. Poplar, here ends 
my pilgrimage to Quilca. 


with me this old place—one of them 
sketched the ruins, tombs, and lake 
—the other gathered the flowers 
from off the grave, and has preserved 
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Thou rusty ruin— 

Thou piece of fallen greatness, that no more 
Thy flight pursuing, 

Shall through the land like raging monster roar, 

Or the deep bosom of the earth explore— 
Thou look’st so quiet, 

That we may scarcely deem that thou hast been 
A thing of riot ; 

The foremost actor thou in many a scene, 

Wherever tumult, sometimes slaughter’s been ; 
A monstrous flyer, 

That swift as lightnings o'er the earth did sweep 
On wings of fire, 

Affrighting night—cleaving the darkness deep, 

With trusting mortals, some in tranquil sleep. 


And now art branded 

As doubtful, dangerous; and thus cast away, 
Like monster stranded, 

To fancy’s eye, upon the shoal decay, 

Thou used-up screamer, that has seen thy day ; 
And never more 

Shall the woods echo to thy fiend-like yell, 
Nor thy uproar, 

In caverns dark, ten thousand echoes swell, 

Like fearful discord of tumultuous hell. 
Hushed, and for ever, 

Thy horrid voice—thy soul-appalling scream ; 
And thou shalt never 

Fright Naiad more from fount or forest stream, 

Or rustic rouse from sleepy hollow’s dream. 


Jos, P. Antnony. 
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A SKETCHING TOUR OF FIVE WEEKS IN THE FORESTS OF CEYLON.—ITS 
RUINED TEMPLES, COLOSSAL STATUES, TANKS, DAGOBAHS, ETC. 


BY ANDREW SICHOLL, 


PART If. 


In the month of July, 1848, three of 
us left Colombo in a hired palankeen 
carriage, to proceed to Kandy, where 
we were to meet a few others, who had 
been invited to accompany the Colonial 
Secretary on one of his official tours 
through the interior of the island: 
having sent our horses forward to a 
bungalo, twenty miles distant, the 
previous day, in order to have them 
fresh for the journey at that part of the 
road where the interesting scenery of 
our route commences. ‘The road runs 
for a cqnsiderable distance parallel with 
the Kalany Ganga, from the bridge of 
boats. The scenery is of a beautiful 
sylvan character, its banks being lined 
with alternate rows of jack and teak 
trees, planted under the direction of 


Sir Edward Barnes. Passing native 
gardens of citron, pomegranate, clove, 
orange and lime trees, with the bright- 
est many-coloured convolvulus-formed 
flowers hanging in garlands from their 
branches, cultivated fields of paddy 
(as the rice is termed) appear in all 
stages, from the tender blade to the 
ripening ear, intermingled with cocoa 
and areka palms; while the gliding 
river is seen through their tall, graceful 
stems, sparkling in the gorgeous light 
of a tropical sun. As we proceed, the 
palms become less numerous, and the 
foliage assumes more of a European 
character. Suria and cotton trees, and 
coffee bushes appear, as you approach 
the secluded vale of Ambepusse, where 
there is an, excellent rest-house, em- 
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bosomed in the heart of an amphithea- 
tre of lofty-wooded mountains ; one of 
the most secluded and lovely spots 
imaginable. Now weare in the midst 
of coffee plantations, the blossoms pre- 
senting a delightful profusion of ver- 
dure and bloom. Large rocks lie scat- 
tered on the sides of the hills, with the 
cactus and aloe, and butterflies of the 
most brilliant hues hovering over beds 
of wild thyme and long lemon grass; the 
warm moist air teeming with odour, while 
large guanos lay basking on the grey 
rocks in the burning sun, and snakes 
and green lizards were seen disappear- 
ing in holes among the tangled bloom- 
ing creepers which everywhere be- 
spangled the ground. Leaving the 
aneele valley on our right, we found 
ourselves at the foot of the Kadagonava 
Pass, ‘the Simplon of the East,” which 
is a gradual ascent of about three miles, 
presenting a succession of scenery un- 
equalled in variety and grandeur—the 
sublime of landscape. Here the ebony 
and ironwood trees are seen of huge 
growth, with jungle rope and other air 

lants twined around their stems and 

anging from their branches, extend- 
ing from tree to tree, some fifty feet 
overhead—fern, which greatly resem- 
bles the aloe, of immense size, grow- 
ing out of the bark. Underneath one 
of the great nung trees is a seat, within 
a few feet of a rocky precipice, covered 
with thick wood, where travellers sit 
down torest, out ofthe heat of the noon- 
day sun. Here, by stretching yourself 
on the ground, you look down into a 
deep, dark, fathomless abyss, where the 
hissing surge of rushing water is heard, 
which is shut out from your sight by 
projecting rocks and overhanging trees. 
On the left of this wild mountain pass 
towers the lofty mountain of Aloogalla, 
with its shattered conical top rising to 
the height of 3,440 feet above the level 
of the sea, wooded about half way up. 
Now the eye wanders over the wide- 
spread valley of the Hingoole. One soli- 
tary house alone is seen, like a spec, 
nestling in the midst of cocoa and areka 
palms, once the residence of Old Molli- 
goddy, the first Adigar, oneof the high- 
est of the Kandyan chiefs, who figured 
in the rebellion of 1815. Mountains 
rise perpendicular from the road, some 
hundreds of feet in height, covered 
with forest trees from base to summit. 
Huge blocks of rocks have been hurled 
down from the hills, and seem to shut 
out your further progress; with rivers 
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dashing down the ravines to join the 
torrent below. Turning a projecting 

romontory, a most extensive scene 
eeate on the sight. Mountains of va- 
rious forms, faint and aérial, as far as 
the eye can carry, are seen. In mid- 
distance rocky hills and wooded knolls 
appear ; the deep, broad grey shadows 
in the gorges and recesses of the hills, 
in strong contrast with the flood of 
light which pours down on this lovely 
scene. Far away the Godeppa Oya, 
winding its sinuous course until it is 
lost in the distance — once more you 
catch a glimse of the sparkling stream, 
as it winds its way through the fea- 
thery, waving bamboos which fringe 
the banks of the Hingoole. Here the 
graceful ebony tree towers; and the 
huge talipot, the giant of the palm, 
luxuriates, raising its majestic stem to 
the height of 130 feet, spreading out 
its great leaves of gorgeous green 
against the blue sky, crowned with an 
enormous blossom, fully thirty feet in 
height, and of apale yellow colour. The 
leaves are of a fan-like form, of most 
gigantic dimensions, measuring up- 
wards of ten feet in length by fifteen 
in breadth ; affording shelter from the 
sun’s rays to sixteen men under a single 
leaf. The surface of the stems of some 
of these palms is smooth ; others rough, 
with the jagged points of the decayed 
leaves projecting out, like the bone of a 
saw-fish, completely matted over with 
tangled creepers. Pepper, with its 
red and green berries hanging in clus- 
ters among a marvellous profusion of 
flowers of every hue, twisted round and 
round, layer upon layer, one mass of 
vegetation and bloom, forming a ma- 
jestic and beautiful foreground so cha- 
racteristic in an eastern landscape, and 
adding much to the sublimity and gran- 
deur of this truly wonderful spot. 
Passing a sharp angle of the road wind- 
ing upthe mountain side, a highly pic- 
turesque arched rock or tunnel is seen, 
overgrown with trees and creeping 
plants. Now the pass gradually nar. 
rows, great rocks lie scattered around, 
little streams glide and ripple down the 
hill-sides on the right, among every 
variety of fern, flowering shrubs, and 
lemon grass; while on the left of the 
narrow road the wild torrent dashes 
along, surging and roaming through 
its rocky channel, the spray rising like 
mist among the underwood and trees, 
now lost tosight ina deep, dark abyss, to 
reappear some half mile farther down. 
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Here the monkey and jackal abound, 
and many a variety of the parrot; 
while cheetahs, wild hogs and buffaloes 
infest the neighbourhood, together with 
snakes, scorpions and land-leeches, 
which are a frightful nuisance to tra- 
vellers through the jungle, or in damp 
moist places. The vast chain of moun. 
tains at the foot of this pass formed the 
boundary of the dominions of the Kan- 
dyan monarchs, and resisted for cen- 
turies, successfully, the arms of the 
Portuguese, Dutch, and English. This 
wonderful road was constructed by Cap- 
tain Dawson, R.E., and will ever re- 
main a memorial of his genius and skill ; 
with sorrow I add, it cost him his life. 
At the top stands a handsome column, 
erected to his memory, bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription on its pedestal :— 


**CAPTAIN DAWSON, 

During the Government of Sir E. BArNEs, G.C.B., 
Commanding Royal Engineers, Ceylon, 
Whose science and skill planned and executed this 
road, 

And other works of public utility, 

Died at Colombo, 28th March, 1829. 


By subscription this Monument was erected to his 
memory, by his friends and admirers,” 


The Kadagonava rest-house, espe- 
cially for equestrians, is admirably si- 
tuated, but was badly conducted—bad 
fare, disobliging conduct, and exorbi- 
tant charges. Kandy is ten miles dis- 
tant and the road uninteresting; the 
only objects worthy of a visit are the 
Paradenia Bridge across the Mahavelli 
Ganga, constructed of satin wood, 205 
feet span ; and the Botanical Gardens, 
which are well worthy of notice. These 
celebrated gardens have been brought 
to their present flourishing condition 
by the late lamented Dr. Gardner, the 
eminent botanist. They containa great 
number of tropical plants, and every 
species of palm found in the east. A 
beautiful avenue of fine India-rubber 
treeslead up tothe entrance, their dense 
foliage completely shutting out the sun’s 
rays, while their huge grey roots inter- 
sect each other, stretching along both 
sides of the sandy road. 

The celebrated city of Kandy, the 
mountain capital of the kings, is situ- 
ated in an amphitheatre of hills and 
lofty ranges of rocky and wooded 
mountains, varying in height from 
3,440 to 6,180 feet above the sea level, 
bounded on the south by a picturesque 
lake, nearly a mile in length, and about 
200 feet in width, encircled by a road 
which affords a delightful drive and 
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cool air to the European residents. 
The finest and most picturesque view 
of Kandy is obtained from the hills on 
the opposite side of the lake, with its 
interesting temples, palaces, and da- 
gobahs, embosomed in a thick grove 
of cocoa palms; undulating wooded 
hills, rising in mid-distance, clothed 
with coffee bushes from base to sum- 
mit, and bounded by the Kadagonava 
range. 

This famous eastern city was founded 
by King Panditu Prackrama Bahoo 
IfI., in the twelfth century of the 
Christian era. It was called Siriward- 
hanapoora, and became the capital of 
Ceylon in 1592. The Temple of the 
Malegawa, containing the delada, or 
sacred tooth of Buddhu, the holy relic 
of their religion, is the building most in- 
teresting to the traveller. ‘The cham- 
ber in which it is placed is small, and 
is lighted by oil lamps. Round the 
doorway are elaborate carvings of ele- 
phants and other devices, executed on 
ivory, close to which stands an altar, 
covered with sweet-smelling flowers, 
placed as an offering to their god. The 
room is lined with rich figured bro- 
cade, interwoven with threads of gold, 
while on a table of solid embossed sil- 
ver stands the sacred relic, placed 
within four shrines of pure gold, the 
innermost containing the delada, lying 
in the heart ofa golden lotus. The 
outer shrine is upwards of five feet 
high, and is loaded with a profusion of 
chains of massy gold, ornamented with 
the most rare and costly gems—cats’ 
eyes, rubies, sapphires, emeralds, ame- 
thysts, and many other precious stones 
of immense value. The apartment is 
strongly impregnated with the scent of 
the Buddhu flowers, which are arranged 
tastefully in various devices around the 
object of their worship. The tooth of 
Buddhu is considered their most. holy 
relic, and is visited by pilgrims from all 
parts of India. It was originally de- 
posited in the great Temple of Jugger- 
nath, and, according the Mahawanso, 
was first brought to Ceylon in the fourth 
century of the Christian era. The 
Buddhists have a superstitious belief 
that whatever people ornation may be- 
come possessed of it, have a right to 
govern Ceylon. In 1815, when the 
British forces, after a protracted and 
severe struggle, overcame the Kandyans 
and captured their commanders, the 
taking of this tooth at once restored 
peace, and put an effectual stop to the 
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rebellion. Resistance was at an end ; 
the natives exclaimed that ‘* the Eng- 
lish were masters of the country,” as 
they had obtained possession of the de- 
lada. On the 5th October, 1847, in 
order to discountenance idolatry, the 
Governor, Lord Torrington, desired it 
to be handed over to two priests and 
one Kandyan chief, at which period a 
deal of excitement prevailed in Kandy. 
The rebellion afterwards broke out in 
July, 1848 ; but whether this circum- 
stance had any effect in promoting the 
outbreak I do not pretend to say, as a 
great diversity of opinion prevailed at 
the time. 

Athome, travelling is a commonplace 
matter of every-day occurrence, having 
merely to put a few changes into your 
portmanteau, and a few pounds into 
your purse ; but before starting on a 
tour through the jungles of Ceylon, 
each person has to provide himself with 
bed and bedding, jungle baskets (wa- 
terproof), to contain changes of cloth- 
ing, the necessary provender, and coo- 
lies to ¢ them; taking with you 
your horse-keeper, appoo, and grass- 
cutter. In fact, you have to provide 
yourself with everything, including 
even basin and soap, as there are 
neither inn nor house, public or pri- 
vate, in the native villages, where food 
or lodging can be procured, with the 
exception of a few Government rest- 
houses on the direct lines of road ; or 
tapal stations, some twenty miles apart, 
where a cane-couch is the only luxury 
to be met with—and a most agreeable 
and welcome one it is after the fatigue 
of a day's journey through the forest, 
under the heat of a burning sun, pro- 
vided you have a supply of potted beef 
and a flask of brandy in your basket. 
Travellingis, indeed, different here from 
anything a European can conceive. 
The hot forest path, with not a breath 
of air; the deep, thorny jungle, the 
haunts of wild animals; the wide and 
spacious rivers (many of them two hun- 
dred and fifty feetin width), nowsweep- 
ing along in majestic strength, impassa- 
ble—a mighty torrent ; again, in a few 
hours, as dry as the sand of the desert. 

On the direct line of road from 
Kandy to Trincomalee, two miles dis- 
tant from the former place, is a ferry 
across the Mahavelli Ganga (the Ganges 
of Ceylon), where a tree is pointed out 
galled ** Davy’s Tree,” said to be the 

t where the wily and treacherous 
Eaatyem, in 1803, induced the pusil- 
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lanimous Major Davy to deliver Mooto 
Samy, a native prince, then under the 
protection of the British, over to his 
enemies, by whom he was instantly im- 
paled. The entire of the detachment 
were afterwards surrounded and in- 
humanly butchered, in couples, by a 
Caffre named Fernando, by command 
of the king, Wickrama Singa—Davy 
being allowed to drag out a miserable 
existence without shoes, hat or trousers, 
a despised outeast. Pity history could 
not give this tree a better claim to ce- 
lebrity—one more deserving of handing 
down the name of Davy to posterity. 
The road the greater part of the way, 
as far as Matellé, runs parallel with the 
windings of the river. Cocoa palms, 
areka palms, and bamboo, with other 
densely-foliaged trees, line its banks, the 
hills on either side being coffee planta- 
tions for miles around, covered with 
white blossoms, which emit a delicious 
fragrance. When the coffee is ripe, its 
berries are as red as a cherry, hanging 
in clusters under its leaves, completely 
covering this beautiful tree, and forming 
a pleasing contrast with its deep glossy 
green foliage, at either season ; while 
aérial mountains close in the distance. 
White mist after the shower, rose from 
among the trees, encircling the summits 
of the hills like thin smoke. Nowa 
precipitous ridge bursting on the sight; 
then, again, the fog driving across the 
rocky promontory. The cotton tree 
stretches out its great branching arms 
across the aérial hills, as the rapid river 
sweeps along. The tall upas tree, with 
its silvery bark, seen towering far 
above, while the most luxurious vegeta- 
tion grew around its stem, at once dis- 
proving the fabulous stories of the 
deadly upas, as well as itsgrowth being 
confinedto Java. ‘The upas, however, 
contains a gum of the most poisonous 
quality. It was pointed out to me by 
my fellow-traveller, the late lamented 
Dr. Gardner, the eminent botanist, who 
was the first person to discover that the 
upas grew in the island of Ceylon. 
Great teak and jack trees densely lined 
the road, with the broad leaves of the 
talipot spreading over the mass of fo- 
liage; here, also, lime, orange, citron, 
cardamon, and wild plantain abound. 
The Kalany Ganga rises at Adam’s 
Peak, and, after encircling the city of 
Kandy, and flowing fora distance of 200 
miles, runs into the sea at Trincomalee. 

We arrived at Matellé at eight 
o’clock in the evening, where about 
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twenty of our coolies, whohad been sent 
forward with our luggage, were lying 
and squatted; chatting in Malabar ; 
smoking, singing, and scratching them. 
selves, in shelterof the verandah of the 
rest-house. Some seemed asleep; while 
others were cursing, yelling and quar- 
relling, under the exciting influence of 
arrack, The big rain came down like a 
second deluge, with vivid flashes of 
lightning, momentary and _ intense, 
accompanied by deafening claps and 
volleys of thunder, rolling across the 
heavens, or bursting with a crash, so 
sudden, loud, and frightful, as to 
strike terror into the hearts of all un- 
accustomed to a thunder-storm in the 
tropics. The hills were lighted as 
brilliantly as under the noon-day sun; 
and the rain poured down as if the 
flood-gates of heaven had been opened; 
pelting on the earth as heavy as the 
severest hail-showers in Europe; ac- 
companied with squalls of wind, dash- 
ing through the roofs of the dwelling- 
houses, with a velocity that nothing 
could withstand ; transforming the 
roads into rivers, and sweeping down 
the declivities like mountain torrents. 
Words cannot convey the idea of what 
a thunder-storm is in Ceylon. The 
heavens appeared one brilliant flame of 
fire, with forked and chain-lightning 
shooting across its boundless expanse. 

What a contrast did the following 
morning afford! Stillness reigned-over 
the face of nature. The leaves of the 
graceful palm-trees hung quiet and 
motionless, The craggy summits of 
the wooded mountains were veiled in 
vapour, as the gorgeous sun rose from 
behind the eastern hills, lighting up 
the smiling landscape, imparting varied 
tints to the mountain and the valley: 
while his golden beams streamed 
through the leafy forest, and danced 
and flickered on the rippling surface of 
the Kalany Ganga, forming a strong 
contrast with the dense mass of foliage 
looking down the pass of Matellé—the 
road we had traversed the previous 
evening. How peaceful then was this 
quiet village, shortly to become the 
scene of desolation and plunder—the 
hot-bed of rebellion. 

Four of the party who had remained 
in Kandy during the night, arrived at 
Matellé for breakfast at eight o’clock. 
The following are the names of those 
who accompanied Sir Emerson Ten- 
nent in this interesting tour through 
the central, northern, and western 
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ag > :—The late Dr. Gardner, 
r. Williams, R.A.; Captain Gal- 
way, Lieut. Evatt, and A. Nicholl, the 
artist, attended by their appoos, cooks, 
horsekeepers, and coolies. 

Two and a-half miles distant from 
Matellé, a short way to the left of 
the Trincomalee road, is the celebrated 
temple, called the Alu Wihare, si- 
tuated under the shelving portion of a 
huge mass of granite rocks, which have 
been hurled, by some convulsion of na- 
ture, from the summit of one of the 
surrounding mountains, The temple 
is small, and partly artificial, a roof 
and wall having been built across the 
cavity of the overhanging rock, and 
is approached by a flight of stone steps ; 
another flight, hewn out of the rock, 
leads, in circuitous windings, passing 
many relics, tothespot where King Wal- 
lagam Bahoo, ninety-two years before 
the birth of Christ, assembled the priests, 
to commit the doctrines of Buddhu to 
writing, which formed the Bunopata, 
or Buddhist Bible. Previous to this 
period, his precepts descended by tra- 
dition. On the top of an adjoining 
rock a hollow is pointed out, called 
the sacred footmark, near which is 
a curiously sculptured stone, cut into 
twenty-five compartments, the centre 
one containing a holy relic, the ruins 
of a small dagobah, and a number of 
hollows for the reception of offerings. 
The temple contains a gilt figure of 
Buddhu, in a reclining position, mea- 
suring forty-five feet in length. 

Out of the crevices of this singular 
group of rocks, one solitary cocoa palm 
raised its star-crowned head ; while a 
few of more tender growth, planted by 
the priests, were fast attaining ma- 
turity. 

Wooded hills, and mountains with 
craggy tops, surrounded the. valley, 
which was richly clothed with forest 
trees ; the hills gradually receding from 
the eye, with bright gleams of sunshine 
flickering over the landscape, until the 
distance mingled with the sky. 

Tue Great Tempte or Damnoon 
is the most celebrated in the Island of 
Ceylon, and is situated in a cave in the 
side of an enormous rock, several hun- 
dred feet in height, approached by a 
steep path, partially overgrown with 
jungle. The entrance is a magnificent 
specimen of Indian architecture, com- 
posed of a group of kings and warriors, 
arranged around it, beautifully scul 
tured out of the face of the rock. The 
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interior measures 156 feet in length, 
73 feet in width, and 21 feet in height, 
at the front; decreasing as the shelv- 
ing rock slants downwards towards the 

ewe side of the cave. 


This tem- 

e contains forty-six statues of Budd- 
o three gods and two kings; the 
roof being elaborately p — in glar- 
ing colours, on white cloth, represent- 
ing figures of their gods and other 
devices, which have a very good effect. 
In the centre, opposite to the doorway, 
stands a handsome dagobah, sur- 


rounded with four sitting figures of 


Buddhu, admirably executed: cur- 
tains, and the paraphernalia used in 
their processions hang around. The 
first chamber, or temple of the great 
god, is termed the Mahu-degio De- 
wale, 
Vishnu, before which trials were de- 
cided and vows taken. He is Htre 
represented in the form of Ramachan- 


dra, one of the transfigurations of 


Vishnu; and is an unworthy specimen 
of the sculptor’s art. On the left is a 


reclining figure of Buddhu, cut out of 


the side of the rock, measuring forty- 
seven feet in length. The statues are 
mostly arranged along the opposite 
side and ends of the temple, the greater 
number of them being in a sitting po- 
sition. 

The great temple of Dambool con- 
tains statues of the gods Saman, Vishnu, 
and Nata, the goddess Patine, and 
the kings Kirti Nissanga, and Wal- 
lagam Bahoo, who founded it s.c. 
86 years; also forty-six figures of 
Buddhu, which were gilt, ‘and the 
temple otherwise ornamented, by Kirti 
Nissanga. From which circumstance 
it obtained the name of the golden 
rock; and an inscription cut in the 
stone, ‘* Swarna-giri-guhoya,” terms 
it “ the cave of the golde n rock.” The 
only pure water to be procured at 
Dambool, filters through the roof, 
dropping into two large vessels, and is 
considered most holy. The priests will 
not permit you even to touch the ladle 
with which it is lifted, but will pour 
it into a vessel of your own. 

From the platform, near the grand 
entrance, where stood a very large bo, 
or sacred tree, and several fine cocoa 
palms, an extensive view is obtained 
over an immense extent of forest, with 
clumps of palmyra and tufts of cocoa- 
nut trees, and every variety of wood, 
backed by an aérial range of moun- 
tains. On to the N. and E. the rocks 
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of Newara-kalawin, Dahiakande, the 
fortified rock of Sigiri, and the lofty 
range of Rattigalla, which rises 2,000 
feet above the level forest. 

An inscription over one of the 
entrances to this renowned temple, 
records the munificence of King 
Kirti Nissanga, in the Nigari charac- 
ter. There are also two other long in- 
scriptions carved on the face of the 
rock, opposite to which are the remains 
of the Samna Dagobah. 

On the morning of our departure 
from Damhool, we met numerous buf- 
faloes, laden with dried fish, from 
Jaffna, Arripo, and different parts of 
the coast, intended for the Kandy and 
Colombo markets. | We now entered 
the forest. The trees were of huge 
dimensions—many of them in blossom. 
One bore a strong resemblance to the 
laburnum, but much finer, and was of 
greater growth — one mass of yellow 
flowers, partially veiled with white and 
purple creepers. Here the peafowl 
were seen in great abundance; their 
dark-green, purple, and gorgeous 
golden plumes glistening in the bright 
streams of sunlight, which shone down 
intensely bright through the leafy 
screen overhead. ‘The crowing of the 
jungle cock rang through the ‘thicket, 
while the gorgeously- coloured flamingo 
and hundreds of green parrots flitted 
about — monkeys Yeaping from bough 
to bough, and from tree to tree, 
screaming and chattering. The morn- 
ing was sultry, with not a breath of 
wind. The hum of insects filled the 
air. The frequent trumpeting of ele- 
phants, and bellowing of wild buffaloes 
caused much alarm to our horses; and 
every glade we passed gave indications 
of the presence of the cheetah and 
wild hog. Here some of our party 
suffered martyrdom from tick-bites: as 
I said before, they are the greatest 
pests of the insect tribe. They are 
found on rocks, in grass, and they 
gather in masses of thousands among 
the leaves of trees, falling down with 
the slightest motion. Their bites are 
like a red-hot needle entering your 
flesh, which swells in large lumps, out 
of which it is difficult to scrape 
them, as they often get under the skin, 
causing gre at pain “and sickness, ac- 
companied with a most annoying itch. 
The tick is about the size of a flea ; 
flat, hard, and black, and is much 
dreaded by man and animal. 

After an interesting ride of fifteen 
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miles, we arrived for breakfast at the 
fortified rock of Sigiri, situated in the 
province of Newerakalowe. The for- 
tifications are said to have been erected 
in the year 478, by King Kaasyoppa I., 
as a secure retreat from the Mala- 
bars, who invaded Ceylon about that 
period. 

The lower part of the fortress has 
been built of strong massy masonry, 
supporting a number of platforms 
above, which are still in existence. 
The ascent is gradual for about half-a- 
mile, along a path, throughthick wood. 
Proceeding up a flight of steps, scooped 
out of the rock, with no little fatigue 
and trouble, we reached these singular 
remains, about 200 feet of the gallery 
being nearly perfect. It is thought 
that a tank is still in existence on the 
summit of the rock, from whence a full 
of water pours down, after heavy 
rains, into the lake, which is partly 
covered with the beautiful red lotus 
and white water-lily, and swarming 
with alligators. 

On leaving Sigiri, we obtained a 
magnificent extensive view, from Hood- 
rookandy, or White Mountain, over 
150 miles of forest; which appeared 
like a vast sea, studded with islands, 
Looking westward, the singularly-form- 
edrock, called Westminster Abbey, rose 
in the midst: Friarshood, Baronscap, 
and many others, stretching along the 
distant horizon. To the east Gunner's 
Coin, with glimpses of the Mahavelli 
Ganga, winding among the most won- 
derful trees, the rarest and most costly 
woods in the world, with which this 
great forest abounds — calamander, 
japan, jack, teak, satin, ebony, ta- 
marind, sago, halmillile, and iron trees, 
interspersed with beautiful flowering 
shrubs, which filled the air with fra- 
grance. In the middle distance rose 
the dagobahs and temples of Topare, 
nestling among the precious woods of 
this magnificent forest—a perfect 
wilderness of wealth, tenanted by the 
cheetah, elephant, and bear, and colo- 
nies of the monkey tribe; peafowl in 
great abundance, and hundreds of par- 
rots and parroquets. <A parrot pie is 
considered one of the delicacies of the 
island, which may sound strange at 
home; but parrots in the forests of 
Ceylon are more abundant than pigeons 
are in England. 

After a stay of about an hour, gazing 
on this lovely scene, we descended, by 
a pathway which ran through a narrow 


rocky ravine, the dry bed of a mountain 
torrent, where the horses found diffi- 
culty in keeping their feet; great rocks 
had been swept down, during the rains, 
at which time it must have been totally 
impassable. The bare roots of trees 
stretching across, intercepted us at 
every step. Several dismounted, and 
proceeded on foot, leading the horses 
down this tangled and rugged path, to 
the banks of the Mahavilli Ganga, 
which was a welcome sight to both 
horse and rider, after our journey 
through the forest. Here the river was 
wide, rocky and rapid, and we were 
obliged to cross its circuitous windings 
three times in less than a quarter of a 
mile. Some of us swam, others dashed 
in without stripping. This bath was 
truly delightful and refreshing beyond 
conception. We arrived at the seclud- 
ed “little Tamil village of Katavilla, 
which is temple property, at ten o’clock, 
and entered our sylvan abode, construct- 
ed with the upright stems of palm 
trees, interwoven with branches and 
boughs of green trees, the roof covered 
with white calico. An excellent break- 
fast awaited us, to which, I need scarcely 
say, ample justice was done. 

The village consisted of three or four 
houses, and the pansals of the priests. 
The inhabitants were Moors and Sin- 
ghalese. 

Our fairy-like abode was placed 
under the shade of a tamarind tree, 
opposite to a group of cocoa palms ; all 
around us was still and quiet, until near 
sunset, when hundreds of green parrots 
and parroquets commenced screaming 
and chattering in most discordant con- 
cert, causing a frightful din. A gun 
was fired into the trees, when they flew 
off, filling the air with their annoying 
cry, but shortly afterwards returned 
to their old quarters. The sun set 
in splendour behind the woody hills, 
the parrots became silent, and quiet 
was once more restored. In the rear 
of a little garden, close to our domicile, 
I discovered eight turtles; they had 
crawled out of the river in search of 
food. 

A short distance from Topare, is one 
of these wonderful monuments of anti- 
quity which astonish the traveller in 
the forests of Ceylon—the gigantic 
tank of Domoodalla, an immense re- 
servoir constructed for the purpose of 
irrigating the land, but now in ruins— 
the embankments destroyed, and its 
sluices gone to decay. These once fer- 
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tile plains, where hundreds of acres of 
rice were formerly in cultivation, are 
now unwholesome swamps and desolate 
jungles, the favourite resort of the 
wild buffalo and elephant. This tank, 
which is many miles in extent, was lite- 
rally covered with the blossoms of the 
red and white lotus, many of its broad 
green leaves standing up above the 
surface of the water, others floating 
amidst an ocean of gorgeous flowers, 
which filled the entire valley, and di- 
versified the monotony of the forest 
scenery. Here the elephants congre- 
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Tae Rorep Temptes or Topare.— 
The most important architectural re- 
mains in the island of Ceylon are the 
ruined palaces and sacred structures of 
Pollanarue, the ancient capital of the 
Kandyan kings, greatly exceeding in 
number and elegance of design any- 
thing to be found in theisland. Many 
of these noble edifices were erected in 
the a of Prackrama Bahoo the 
Great, the first monarch of that name, 
in the twelfth century. After defeat- 
ing the Malabars, who invaded the 
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gate to bathe in the cool water, and 
wallow in the soft mud on its margin. 
Many of the tanks in Ceylon are up- 
wardsof twenty milesin length, situated 
in the most solitary and desolate parts of 
the island, buried in the depths of the 
vast forests, neglected and unknown— 
no living thing to meet the eye save 
the pelican or white crane, or occasion- 
ally a herd of wild buffaloes, under 
the shade of the overhanging trees. 
These gigantic remains are frequently 
many miles distant from any human 
habitation. 


island, and avenging himself on the 
despisers of Buddhu, this renowned 
prince directed his entire attention to 
the restoration of the religious edifices 
in the eastern province of Ceylon. 
Besides erecting that vast and elegant 
structure the Jaitawanarama, temples, 
dagobahs, and every description of re- 
ligious edifices—restoring and adorning 
the old ecclesiastical buildings—cutting 
canals, to conduct the waters to the 
different tanks, and channels from 
thence to the rice fields, he also plant- 
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ed forests of fruit trees, and turned 
the course of rivers. These services 
gained him the affection and veneration 
of the people. This monarch, during 
a happy reign of thirty-three years, 
restored the religion of Buddhu to all 
its former magnificence; and, notwith- 
standing foreign invasions and domestic 
feuds, he brought the arts to a most 
flourishing state of perfection. Pollan- 
arue remained the seat of government 
for upwards of 550 years. The reign 
of Prackrama Bahoo I. has been de- 
signated ‘the most martial, enterpris- 
ing, and glorious in the Singhalese his- 
tory.” He studied how to reward merit, 
and to promote the welfare and happi- 
ness of his subjects. His attention and 
energies were not confined to adorning 
his dominions. He had the Goodai- 
viree canal made to convey the waters 
of the river Karagangu into a vast tank, 
called the Prackrama sea; to be con- 
ducted northward through the highly 
cultivated valleys, by the Kalinda canal, 
by which the Kalaaweve tank, at An- 
naradhapoora, was supplied. In the 
year 1186 of the Christian era, and the 
thirty-third year of his eventful reign, 
which was distinguished by a greater 
increase of prosperity than that of any 
other Singhalese monarch, died Prack- 
rama Bahoo I. 

The ruins of the Jaitawanarama 
are approached by a path through a 
noble avenue of trees, where, it is said, 
the king, attended by his nobles, chiefs, 
and a large train of priests, walked in 
procession to the temples. The main 
entrance to this splendid edifice is form- 
ed by two polygonal pillars, having 
two richly-sculptured stones in front. 
At the opposite end of the building 
stands a colossal statue of Buddhu, fifty 
feet in height. Its sides are profusely 
ornamented with rows of figures, birds, 
and other devices, tastefully and elegant- 
ly executed; and the greater part of its 
walls are covered with young trees and 
creeping plants. The building is con- 
structed of brick, covered with a coat- 
ing of polished chunam, and is a noble 
specimen of the architecture of its time, 
measuring 160 feet in length. Oppo- 
site are the remains of the Gonsaboe 
Mundapa, a group of stone — with 
sculptured capitals, situated on an ele- 
vated mound; and close by stands a 
fine stone dagobah. 

A short mile distant from the Jai- 
tawanarama, in the midst of moulder- 
ing ruins and great trees, is the singu- 


lar temple of Gal-wihare, which is by 
far the finest specimen of ancient eastern 
sculpture in Ceylon. Out of the face 
of a huge granite rock, three figures 
of Buddhu, two temples, and a long 
inscription have been carved. One of 
these statues is of colossal dimensions, 
measuring forty-five feet in length, in a 
reclining position, the work having 
never been separated from the rock. 
The second figure, which is standing, 
measures twenty-four feet. The third 
is in a sitting position, and is sixteen 
feet high, richly ornamented ; having a 
number of fabulous animals at each 
side—half alligator, half elephant—and 
a profusion of elegant devices. This 
figure is represented sitting on a massy 
pedestal, on the front of which, in diffe- 
rent compartments, is a row of curious 
animals; whileinside a temple, called the 
Isuramuni, or Kalugalla-wihare, is seen 
a fourth figure of perfect proportion. 
The attitude is easy and graceful; it is 
also in a sitting position, with statues 
at each side. These beautiful sculptures 
are executed with great care and skill ; 
some of them would reflect credit on 
any age or country. The temple is 
apparently supported by four graceful 
columns, which are a portion of therock, 
as the whole has been hollowed out to 
form the cavity. Between the temple 
and the standing figure is a la: st 
tablet, with a long inscription in Négari 
characters. All these ancient remains 
are part and parcel of the everlastin 
ite, having never been separa’ 

om the rock, and cannot, consequent- 
ly, ever be removed by the collector of 
curiosities. ‘These remains are as sharp 
and perfect as if fresh from the hands 
of the sculptor. 

The Ranket dagobah is a brick 
structure, the most celebrated at To- 
pari, measuring 159 feet in height, and 
1s covered with forest trees from base 
to summit. It is surrounded by eight 
small temples, highly ornamented, with 
rows of the dodo (an extinct bird, held 
sacred by the Buddhists) round the 
doorways and recesses, containing 
figures in graceful attitudes, These 
handsome little edifices are partially 
concealed by flowering shrubsand creep- 
ing plants, which add much to their 
architectural beauty. Huge decayed 
trees, with silvery stems and tiny 
branches, relieve the mass of green. 
Twisted bare roots stretch across, some 
of which have entered the crevices, and 
rent their walls asunder. Heaps of 
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mouldering bricks and rubbish, mingled 
with fragments of sculpture, lay scat- 
tered among a profusion of large leaves 
and long grass. 

The place is infested with bears, hav- 
ing their dens among the ruins, and 
are very dangerous. Persons visiting 
the dagobahs require to carry arms, 
asa protection. ‘The natives are gene- 
rally provided with a hammer or club. 

The Delada Malegawa, or temple of 
the tooth of Buddhu, is asmall structure, 
built of hewn stone, erected in one day, 
under the directions of King Kirti 
Nissanga, a.p. 1193. It is now a 
heap of ruins ; the roots of the trees hav- 
ing entered the crevices, and twisted 
the entire building asunder, but little 
remains. 

Four and a-half miles from the Ran- 
ket dagobah are the ruins of the Sat 
Mal Praesada, or seven-story palace, 
built of burnt brick, covered with chu- 
nam, and elaborately ornamented. 
Part of the plaster has fallen off, and 
trees grow out of its sides and on its 
walls. A number of graceful figures 
are placed in niches, most of them per- 
fect. This structure is different in form 
from any of the other buildings, and 
rises far above the forest trees. At its 
foot has been placed a large squared 
block ofgranite, called «‘The Book,” or- 
namented on the upper end withasitting 
figure of Buddhu, having an elephant 
at each side, with their trunks extended 
over his head. On its sides are a double 
row of the dodo; and the flat top bears 
a long inscription, in the Nagari cha. 
racter. These sculptures are perfect, 
and admirable specimens, in basso re- 
lievo. ‘ This is the stone which the 
chief minister, Unawoonandonawan, 
caused the strong men of Nessan Khu 
to bring from the mountain of Sigiri 
Mehintilai, at Annaradhapoora, in the 
time of the Lord Sree Keliny Chakra- 
warti.” 

The palace of Prackrama Bahoo I. 
is another magnificent erection; re- 
markable for elegance of design and 
elaborate finish; and is one ofthe most 
picturesque remains of ancient archi- 
tecture to be met with in the island. 
It is built of brick, and finished with 
chunam, which has stood the test of 
ages, amidst the fertility of a climate 
so destructive asPeylon. Several large 
banyan trees, with huge trunks and 
immense outstref¥hed arms, grow out 
of the top of its walls, coming down 
and encasing their sides like broad 
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streams of lava, entering the crevices, 
and, as they expanded, have split 
and rent its weather-stained walls asun- 
der, from top to base of the building. 
Its rich, massive, ornamental remains 
lie hidden among a mass of rubbish, 
and multitudes of sculptured stones 
are scattered in every direction around, 
which must have belonged to other 
edifices of which there is no mention 
made in any of the histories of Ceylon. 
Here these destructive giants of the 
forest have laid firm hold. Their 
powerful shoots and fibres are fast 
creeping over the entire building, and 
nought will remain in a short space of 
time, save a heap of ruins, 

The banyan or burr-tree belongs to 
the order of creepers, and grows by 
twining round some lofty tree, mostly 
the cocoa or palmyra palm ; the latter 
appearing to grow out of the stem of 
the banyan, by which, in time, it is so 
completely encased that not a vestige 
of the original tree remains. After 
strangling the palm, which fostered its 
early growth, it proudly waves its broad, 
outstretched arms far above all its 
brethren of the forest. Some of these 
trees are of immense size, and occupy 
a great extent of ground, constantly 
increasing, until their stems form a 
beautiful sylvan temple. Shoots de- 
scend from every bough; hundreds of 
them hang down like ropes, sink into 
the earth, and, in time, grow as large 
as the parent stem. Others twine 
round the trunks in broad flat layers, 
lapping and intersecting each other, 
from top to bottom, like net-work, af- 
fording a magnificent shady retreat 
and shelter for the traveller from the 
intense heat of the noon-day sun. The 
finest specimen of this noble tree in 
Ceylon is at Mount Lavinia, seven 
miles distant from Colombo. Two 
roads run through its stems; some of 
its fibrous shoots have been trained 
like the stays of a ship, so as not to 
intercept the road, while others hang 
half way down, with beautiful vistas 
of cocoa palms seen through its nu- 
merous pillar-like stems. It throws a 
shadow at noon over four acres of 
ground. 

The Hindoos and Buddhists have a 
singular veneration for this tree; the 
former hold their festivals underneath 
its shady foliage. Armies encamp 
beneath and around its outstretched 
arms; and huntsmen and travellers 
find shelter beneath its leafy canopy. 
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It affords a home for the squirrel, 
parrot, and monkey, while dangerous 
snakes and scorpions lodge in its de- 
cayed stems. The banyan is a species 
of the fig ; the fruit is red, and about 
the size of a small plum, which the 
wild pigeons and crowseat. It is thus 
propagated and carried from place to 
place, as their stomachs do not destroy 
its germinating qualities. Such is this 
wonderful specimen of nature’s archi- 
tecture—the most extraordinary pro- 
duction in the vegetable world—the 
Ficus indica. 

One of the most important varieties 
of the banyan is the Patpal, or Ficus re- 
ligiosa, commonly called by the Singha- 
lese the sacred bo-tree, and is met with 
in the vicinity of every Buddhist temple 
in the island. At the foot of each of 
these trees is placed a small stone altar, 
for the reception of offerings of flowers. 
It is a pleasing sight to behold aged 
men and little children presenting at 
the simple shrines of Buddhu the blos- 
soms of the lotus, sacred tree, and 
sweet-smelling jessamine. 

Close to the palace of Prackrama 
Bahoo are the ruins of another brick 
structure, of a circular form, elabo- 
rately and exquisitely finished. A con- 
siderable height above the ground is 
a platform, surrounded by a row of 
graceful granite columns with richly 
carved capitals, much defaced by time. 
There are four entrances leading into 
the interior, each being approached by 
a massy flight of stone stairs, orna- 
mented with devil-dancers in basso re- 
lievo. Here you see heaped together, 
in one complicated mass, elaborate 
sculptures of exquisite workmanship, 
fragments of statues, capitals of 
columns, and beautiful carved colon- 
nades scattered about in heaps of rub- 
bish. Ruined walls, overgrown with 
creeping plantsand jungle weeds, evince 
the power of time and climate over 
these massy edifices. The numerous 
vestiges which lie buried in the depths 
of the forest, and the vast and elegant 
structures which abound at Topari, 
together with the mighty tanks, attest 
the ancient greatness of Ceylon, and 
convey an excellent idea of the ex- 
traordinary taste and skill of those who 
constructed them, and the perfection 
the arts had attained at a very early 
period in the island. The renowned 
city of Pollanarue, with its extensive 
streets, varying from sixteen totwenty- 
eight miles in Senate its busy bazaars, 


its luxurious palaces—all have passed 
away. Cities, towns, and villages have 
disappeared, while the gigantic ruined 
tanks, many of them constructed at a 
period so remote as to be beyond the 
reach of tradition, and the magnificent 
stone temples, colossal statues, and 
lofty dagobahs, remain buried in the 
solitudes of the forests, tenanted by 
wild animals, whose haunts are seldom 
intruded on by man. 

At Topari the creeping plants are 
as beautiful as they are various. They 
cover the stems of the loftiest trees, 
shoot across the top branches, extend- 
ing from branch to branch and from tree 
to tree, over a continuous extent of 
wood; bordering the forest paths, roof- 
ing with verdure and bloom the entire 
thicket, completely shutting out the in- 
tense light and heat of the blazing 
sun—producing a profuse, varied, and 
rich mass of the most luxurious green 
tints, the intense light shining through 
their transparent leaves, while their 
graceful tendrils hang in wreaths, fes- 
tooning nature’s loveliest arbours— 
drooping acrossin garlands of gorgeous 
blossoms, red, yellow, purple, blue 
and white; some of them small and 
tiny, others as large as a peony rose, 
closing you in with a thin partition 
of quivering leaves, through which the 
— and humming-bird are constant- 

y fluttering: also, the graceful rib. 
bon bird, which is white, with a tuft on 
the head and two long feathers growing 
out of its tail, closely resembling the 
bird of paradise. Some of those creep- 
ing plants are of huge dimensions, and 
are called jungle-rope, being as thick 
and as closely twisted as a cable, which 
it closely resembles. 

In our morning’s ride, the path for 
miles ran along the margin of the great 
tank of Minirie, which is upwards of 
twenty-five miles in circumference. It 
appeared like an extensive lake, or 
inland sea: the distant land, jutting 
out, forming bays. The embankment 
is a quarter of a mile in length, and 
fifty-eight feet wide at the top, com- 
sletely covered over with old timber. 
The place is infested with every variety 
of wild animals peculiar to Ceylon. 
This beautiful sheet of water presented 
a wonderful exuberance of bloom, 
being in many places covered with the 
red lotus and white water lily, while 
in every nook and pool on its margin 
these little wildings of nature nestled. 
The grass in the dry portions of the 
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tank, along its borders, fully six feet 
in height, appeared one flaming mass 
for miles ; a dense body of white smoke, 
floating across its clear surface, con- 
trasted well against the green and 
= mountains in the distance. The 
right red blaze had a magical effect, 
as the glowing flames burst crackling, 
sending forth thousands of fiery sparks 
when fanned by the breeze, its bright 
glare mingling with the green of the 
long grass ; while flocks of wild fowl, 
with the “ did-you-do-it,” the “ pee- 
wit,” of Ceylon, and the white crane 
rose frightened from the fens and flew 
to their mountain solitudes for safety. 
Tiny kingfishers were hovering over 
the lotus flowers, and the gorgeous 
plumage of the peacock shone with 
dazzling brilliancy among the quivering 
foliage, while trains of butterflies of 
every colour flitted about through glade 
and thicket, in the balmy air of morning. 
The Veddahs, a race of wild men, had 
set fire to the grass, to produce a 
younger crop as food for their buffaloes. 
Some wild fowl were shot, but owing 
to the depth of the water and the dan- 
ger apprehended from alligators, we 
were obliged to leave them behind. 
Here herds of elk and spotted deer, 
as beautiful as the gazelle, started out 
of thethickets, andran across the grassy 
glades. Numbers of jackals came out 
of the wood, stood in the path gazing 
at us, then disappeared in the jungle. 
A dog called Billy, who followed one 
of the horses the entire journey, the 
pair having been stable friends, was in 
the habit of pursuing the birds; and, 
having ventured to sport in this wild 
forest, was closely pursued by an im- 
mense troop of monkeys, yelling in 
full cry after the unfortunate brute 
like as many devils, leaping from tree 
to tree, and chattering and scream- 
ing with fiendish disappointment as the 
dog reached the horses, and thus es- 
caped his pursders. Billy wisely kept 
close to his friends in his travels through 
the forest, and seemed to be effectually 
eured of his hunting propensities ever 


ter. 

Our bungalo was a deserted rest- 
house, in a most ruinous state of dila- 
pidation, having the upright posts and 


a portion of its roof alone remaining. 
e ends and sides were restored, for 
our temporary occupation, by the in- 
tertwining of the branches of trees, 
white calico being spread across the 
ili In the centre was placed our 
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portable dining table, together with 
our seats, consisting of two chairs, 

addy pounders and boxes; while our 
bol, luxuriously hung with mosquito- 
curtains, were arranged round its sides; 
with the various luggage and travelling 
traps lying about in picturesque con- 
fusion. I had just returned, feverish 
and fatigued, after sitting for many 
hours sketching under the burning sun, 
and had stretched myself on a couch 
to rest my weary bones, when frightful 
shouting was heard. All ran out, 
thinking a rogue elephant had invaded 
our quarters. To our astonishment, 
it turned out to be a regular fight be- 
tween two ponies and Dr. G.’s large 
grey horse. The three were pitching 
into each other with hearty good-will, 
neighing wildly, and rearing on their 
hind legs like three unicorns. The 
Modliar's bay pony seemed to have tried 
the game before, being scientific in his 
mode of attack, and determined to 
die game. As his more powerful oppo- 
nent made a plunge at him, he would 
nimbly slip to one side, at the same 
instant giving the horse a terrible 
broadside in the ribs with his heels. 
Such neighing of horses, and yelling 
and screaming of appoos and coolies, 
and cursing, and growling, and shouting 
of Malabar horsekeepers, while the 
doctor’s voice was heard amid the un- 
earthly din, roaring out, ‘* Why the 
de’il don’t you katch him ?—katch the 
b—h, katch the d—db—h.” At last, 
the horse was captured, the pony taking 
a parting fling at him, every horse- 
keeper present giving him a blow with 
a stick, and the doctor a sound lashing 
witha heavy hunting whip, vowing that 
he should be put on short allowance for 
a week, 

Mr. Mercer, the district judge of 
Trincomalee, and another gentleman 
joined us. Each day brought forth 
fresh pleasure and enjoyment; and, 
notwithstanding the long distance from 
any town, together with the danger 
and difficulty of travelling, we had as 
good fare and as well cooked as any 
gentlemen in Colombo. 

It was truly delightful to stroll out, 
before retiring to rest, in the cool at- 
mosphere, after the burning heat of the 
sultry noon, and enjoy the enchanting 
effect of the bright moonlight. Night 
in the tropics, when the moon is at 
the full, is lustruous and glowing be- 
yond conception. Every object appears 
as clear as day, as she pours down her 
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floods of light on the distant lake, or 
among the sparkling dewy foliage of 
the citron and lime trees, while the 
feathery pendulous cocoa and areka 
palms quiver in the air, and the talipot 
spreads its huge leaves against the clear 
sky ; the enormous vampire bat sail- 
ing among the forest trees, where count- 
less millions of the beautiful firefly, 
like winged stars, or showers of living 
fire, bespangle the jungle. Nature her- 
self seems to slumber under the delight- 
ful influence and radiant glow of the 
bright moon. Nought is ‘heard save 
the hum of the beetle or the bark of 
the jackal in the deep solitude of the 
surrounding forest. ‘Two hours before 
daybreak, we were once more prepar- 
ing for our journey. Loud shouts for 
appoo; cups of coffee and basins of 
water ; washing, dressing, and packing, 
beds taking down, all hurry, bustle, and 
confusion. Now weare mounted, and 
once more in the forest. In mid-dis- 
tance, a long line of coolies were seen 
treading the narrow winding path, 
laden with the canteen jungle baskets, 
beds, bedding, and a certain article 
which Dr. W.’s luxurious jungle habits 
induced him to bring as a travelling 
companion. One of the coolies, who 
wore this wooden necklace, having his 
head through the hole like a man in the 
pillory, imparted an agreeable variety 
to the procession, and caused, occa- 
sionally, no small degree of merriment. 
‘The train of horses wound its way 
through the forest, one after the other, 
in the cool delightful air of early morn- 
ing: nowemerging froma leafy thicket, 
again crossing a glade, which resembled 
an extensive English park. Day began 
to dawn ; long purple clouds stretched 
across the eastern horizon, slightly 
tinged with yellow, changing to pink 
and vermilion, as the dazzling sun 
burst forth in all his glory from behind 
the wooded hills, the dew sparkling on 
the leaves and long grass, like diamonds 
in the reflected glare of the level sun; 
while the spotted deer ran from glade 
to thicket, and the song-birds made the 
forest ring with joy. 

Kirt Oya, on River or Mixx, is a 
rocky and picturesque spot, where we 
arrived, and found a sylvan bower, as 
fresh and verdant as the trees them- 
selves, and an excellent breakfast 
ready to sit down to. All appeared 
as if effected by magic, temptingly in- 
viting, as we ascended the steep bank 
of the river, and inhaled the fragrant 
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and agreeable odour of broiled ham 
and jungle cock, and beheld a pyramid 
of eggs, and cups of smoking coffee. 

The scenery was grand, and the bed 
of the river half dry; whilst the clear 
stream rippled and glided over rocks 
or sand, collected in deep, dark pools, 
overhung by enormous old hoary trees, 
dead with age, their white withered 
arms extending across, weeds and the 
bare roots of trees crept along the 
glassy margin of the river. There I 
watched the alligators lurking under 
shelving rocks in the dark water, which 
changed my mind, and prevented me 
taking my accustomed bath. I turned 
towardsour encampment, where groups 
of coolies and horsekeepers, in their 
many-coloured costumes, wearing red- 
and-white turbans, sat on the dry 
sand, cooking their rice on wood fires, 
which gave animation to the scene, 
the thin, blue smoke rising among the 
dense wood. After remaining in this 
cool retreat, sheltered from the in- 
tense heat of the noon-day sun, for a 
few hours, we proceeded onward ; 
beautiful glades opening here and 
there, covered with ripe hay, which 
filled the mind with sad and pleasing 
thoughts of home. Passing through 
leafy arbours, everywhere around us 
were the tracks of the elephant. Here 
the greateuphorbia luxuriated ; myrtle- 
trees grew as large as an English oak; 
and iron-trees, of immense size, which 
is the hardest wood known; passing 
multitudes of ant-hills, upwards of 
eight feet in height; and the forest 
swarming with ticks, 

A number of elephant watch-houses, 
constructed of bamboo-cane, erected 
against old trees, were seen, close to a 
little Tamil village, where these poor 
people stay at night, burning fires to 
frighten away the elephants and wild 
hogs from their rice-fields. The na- 
tives are obliged to use every precau- 
tion against the depredations of wild 
animals, as they often destroy whole 
fields in a few hours. The paddy 
which is not eaten is trodden down 
and destroyed by the elephants. The 
latter, when provoked or wounded, 
often make a charge on these frail 
erections, which they demolish in a 
few minutes. On these occasions the 
watchers take refuge in the trees, con- 
cealing themselvesamong their ranches 
and leaves until the sun rises, 

The scenery here became more sa- 
vage and wild; the pean of 

° 
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larger growth than we had seen clse- 
where, and the jungle more dense. 
We crossed several streams of muddy 
water, the outpourings of a neighbour- 
ing tank. In this hot, moist place the 
yam flourished most luxuriantly, its 
great, thick, glossy leaves measuring 
upwards of five fect in length by four 
in breadth; underneath one of which 
I have often taken shelter from the 
rain. Amid this rank vegetation we 
heard the wailing cry of the alligator. 
After turning a narrow angle, and as- 
cending a large granite rock, the 
beautiful tank of Heenookhiriewe 
opened on our sight, studded with the 
lotus and other water-plants ; the no- 
ble mountain of Retigal Kandy, with 
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its craggy top, in the distance. Now 
we were fanned by the cool breeze, 
which swept over the glassy water— 
a luxury unknown in colder climes. 
The most profuse vegetation I ever be- 
held surrounded us, and the sun’s heat 
was intense. The air was filled with 
the songs of birds and the hum of in- 
sects. ‘The discordant screech of the 
kuife-grinder (a kind of beetle) was 
heard above them all. An elephant 
passed round the base of the rock 
where we sat, and disappeared in the 
forest; but his frightful trumpeting 
shortly afterwards reminded us that 
we should join the others of the party, 
who were fully half-an-hour’s ride on- 
wards. 





CLOUGH FIONN; OR, THE STONE OF DESTINY. 


BY TUE O'HARA FAMILY. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Parnick Dononor was a young man 
of powerful muscular conformation 
and of inherited strong passions. He 
was naturally headlong either for good 
or for evil ; ardently attectionate where 
he loved, but capable of mad resent- 
ment if cause were offered to arouse his 
constitutional violence of temperament. 
The full gushing tenderness of his na- 
ture had been called forth, to meet and 
mingle with the unguarded and undis- 
guised ebullition of Winny Mulcahy’s 
love ; while, under the influence of her 
beseeching look supplicating for for- 
bearance, he had borne with injury 
and contumely, which, without such 
intervention, would have roused the 
couchant lion within him to unbridled 
fury. ‘To prove to her the reality and 
depth of his affection, he would at the 
moment, if she prayed for it with her 
eloquent eyes, have stood impassive 
and allowed her father to have dis- 
charged a pistol at his temple. But 
when Winny Mulcahy had disappeared, 
and that her mute, but all powerful in- 
fluence no longer swayed him; and 
when he beheld the grass reddened with 
his blood, and felt the pain of shameful 
gashes from which the stream continued 
to pour, there came a strong revulsion 
of feeling: he groaned in agony over 


the recollection of the outrages he had 
so tamely borne, and had Richard 
Muleshy stood before him unaccom- 
panied by his daughter, he would have 
slain him on the spot. 

We have before stated, that the oath 
of vengeance he had sworn, when a 
child, over his mother’s body, he had, 
under proper culture, learned to regard 
as irreligious in its character, and re- 
volting in its conditions. This senti- 
ment held full mastery over him while 
he met nothing but kindness and af- 
fection under Richard Mulcahy’s roof ; 
but now, as he sat brooding over what 
he had himself endured; while the 
blood about his heart boiled with in- 
dignation at his own wrongs, his fa- 
ther’s and his mother’s injuries were 
thought on bitterly, and revenge ap- 
peared for the time to be a duty. 

He had seated himself on the spot 
where he had been degraded. We will 
not attempt to follow the battling of 
his thoughts. At times the remem- 
brance of Winny Mulcahy’s love came 
like a gentle breeze across his fevered 
brain, and again the whirlwind of his 
fiercer passions banished the soothing 
calm, and all was uproar within him, 

**Patrick Donohoe has now the 
knowledge,” said a voice close by him, 
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using the Irish tongue, *‘ of how Dick 
Mulcahy-na-Mollocth, looks upon the 
son of Sheela Donohoe; Dick Mul- 
cahy-na-Mollocth will not bestow his 
daughter on Patrick Donohoe’s love.” 

Patrick Donohoe raised himself to 
his feet, and wiping away the blood 
from about his eyes—for, in his morose 
abstraction, he had allowed it to stream 
over the closed lids—he looked in the 
direction of the speaker, and he saw, 
only a few paces distant, the man from 
whose gripe he had rescued Winny 
Mulcahy. While he looked, the speaker 
continued— 

«*The blood of the poor pretender 
to the great man’s daughter; and kicks 
and blows from the great man’s foot, 
and the great man's” horsewhip, and 
spittle from the great man’s lips into 
the pretender’s teeth, and the abuse of 
a foul tongue, and the dog’s dismissal 
from the threshold he guarded, and for 
which he got food like the dog—these 
are the gifts of Dick Muleahy-na-Mol- 
locth to his watch-dog, Pathrick Do- 
nohoe.” 

** You are the same,” said Patrick 
Donohoe, adopting the language in 
which he had been addressed, * whose 
grasp on Winny Mulcahy’s arm I loosed 
to-day ?” 

«¢ My hatred was on Dick Mulca- 
hy’s daughter, when your young arm 
loosed the old man’s hold. ‘There 
was a day, before the years—but more 
than the years, the long and bitter suf- 
fering—bad made my head white, and 
my fingers weakly: that day was, Pa- 
thrick Donohoe ; ; and in that day your 
young strength would be no more than 
a woman’s strength to stand before me. 
Buch avoch, and och hone a ree! when 
the chains are put on the strong man’s 
limbs for years, and when the scourge 
for years hacks the flesh from the 
strong man’s shoulders, freedom, come 
at last, or even the breeze of his plea- 
sant native hill, will not restore the 
wasted vigour.” 

Patrick Donohoe’s first impulse, 
urged on by the surliness of his 
mood, was to punish the intruder on 
his privacy, and the scoffer at his 
wounded spirit, but there was some- 
thing pathetic and touching in the last 
words spoken, that stay ed his pur- 


« If my recollection does not deceive 
me,” he said, *fand I am almost cer- 
tain the words came from the lips of 
Richard Mulcahy, you it was, who sent 
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him here to seek me, on the spot where 
we now stand.” 

“If Dick Mulcahy-na-Mollocth 
spoke those words, he spoke the words 
of truth. I sent him here that he 
might see with his own eyes yourself 
and his daughter, arm in arm, and 
cheek to cheek, together in the lone- 
some glen.” 

*¢ And why did you this?” 

““My head sometimes whirls; at 
other times I can see a long stretch 
before me. I sent him here that he 
might have knowledge of the love you 
give to his daughter, and that he might, 
if life was to remain at his heart, put 
his child’s hand in yours, and take 
you for his son. I sent him, too, that 
the son of Sheela Donohoe might know 
what Dick Mulcahy-na- Mollocth i is, in 
flesh and blood, and bone, and marrow. 
If the words of Dick Mulcahy came 
mild, and loving, and warm from his 
lips, and that he called Patrick Donohoe 
the son of his choice and heart, Patrick 
Donohoe or Dick Mulcahy-na- Mollocth 
would have never looked again on the 
remnant of the man that was once 
strong, and healthy, and happy. I 
would have turned my back upon both 
of you; I would have stretched myself 
on your mother’s grave, and I would 
have dicd as no man, having a man’s 
nature, ought to die—of a broken 
heart. And I would have left Patrick 
Donohoe behind me, to guard with his 
strong arm the life of Dick Mulcahy- 
na-Mollocth ; and I would have left 
Patrick Donohoe behind me, to enjoy 
the riches that Dick Mulcahy had 
made, out of the miseries of his fellow- 
creatures ; to wield the power that Dick 
Mulcahy had gained over hundreds 
that he had made poor. I would have 
left Patrick Donohoe every day to take 
Dick Mulcahy’s daughter to his bosom, 
and to love her, and to fondle with her 
beauty, and to nurse her little wee- 
nochs on his knee, and to be as happy 
as the day was long. I would have 
never crossed your path again, Patrick 
Donohoe; I would never again have 
brought my tatters and my bareness 
to vex your eyesight; I would have 
gone to my Sheela’s grave, andI would 
have died there of a broken heart. I 
would have died from the bursting of 
my heart, because that my oath of ven- 
geance had been broken, and because 
my Sheela’s murder was unreveng- 
ed. I would have done this, that ‘I 
might leave Sheela Donohoe’s son 
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wealthy, and powerful, and with the 
blessings of the world around bim.” 

The old man's voice faltered ; he 
stopped abruptly, for his words failed 
him. Patrick Donohoe had listened 
breathlessly to the outburst; there was 
but one human being who could speak 
thus :— 

*¢In the name of God,” he said so- 
lemnly ; but the other s sdk lenly spoke 
again, he had mastered the temporary 
weakness, excited by the picture he 
had himself limned. 

** But Dick Mule: vuhy-na- Mollocthdid 
not join the young h: ands and the lov- 
ing hearts together. Dick Mulcahy 
raised up his murderer's arm, and he 
swung it wide, and he cut the flesh 
from the brow of Patrick Donohoe, 
and he reddened the green sod with 
Patrick Donohoe’s gushing, warm 
blood ; and he kicked Patrick Dono- 
hoe with his booted foot, and he spat 
upon him, and he despised him; and now 
—now let Dick Mulcahy answer for his 
thrice- heape d wrongs against Murtoch 
Donohoe of Clough Fionn. Now, let 
Dick Muleahy-na-Mollocth answer for 
the untimely death of the mother ; let 
him answer for having sent the fi athe or 
a wandering, house less beggar, to run 
wild through the land, from his own 
mad thoughts; let him answer for 
drawing the blood of that mother and 
father’s child with his laden whip, as if 
that child was a beast, and had not a 
human shape, or had not a heart and 
soul to revenge his mother, his father, 
and himself. Let Dick Mulcahy-na- 
Mollocth meet the vengeance that is his 
due; let the pledged oath be fulfilled. 
Let Dick Mulcahy die by the hands of 
the father and son, who swore to be 
revenged upon him.” 

“Wretched and outes 
are ig 

“Tam Murtoch Donohoe of Clough 
Fionn. 
your mother—I am your father, Pa- 
trick Donohoe.” 

They rushed into each other's arms. 
After a long-enduring embrace, the 
old man separated himself from his son, 
and laying his hand upon that son’s 
shoulder, he again addressed him :— 

*«I thought I should have lain in 
my last home, hard by the ruined 
ehurch of Kilebeg, without pressing 
Sheela Donohoe’s boy to my bre: ast. 
The blood from my heart is around 
your heart, Patrick Donohoe, I was 
the husband of Sheela Donohoe, whe 
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fed you with the milk from her bosom. 
Well beloved of Sheela was your fa-. 
ther. You were born of her to me; 
in my arms 1 nursed your weakness. 

I was a hi appy and thriving man on 
Clough Fionn hill. Look. upon me 
now !—look at my hair, with the snow 
heavy upon it before the winter time 
of my days!—look at my wasted cheeks! 

—look at my bare and torn feet! I 
was your f father when I was strong in 
body, and strong in mind, and strong 
in worldly goods. Now that my arm is 
weakly—now that my mind is wild and 
giddy, as it often is—now that I amin 
tatters, and, as you te ll me, an outcast, 
Lam your father still, Patrick Dono- 
hoe.” 

Patrick Donohoe placed one hand 
before his wounded face, with the other 
he clasped that of his parent ; heavy 
sobs rent his breast, and the big tears 
flowing down, channelled their course 
through the blood-stains. Hand in 
hand, the father and son sat down side 
by side. 

“It is now more than fourteen 
years,” said Patrick Donchoe, when 
1¢ could command his words, * that I 
have been passing from my childhood 
to my manhood; what has been your 
fortune during that long period, my 
futher ?” 

‘“‘T turned my back on Clough Fionn 
hill, when there was no home there for 
me, and when I had heard the clay 
falling, lump by lump, on your mother’s 
coffin. I went, I did not mind or care 
whither. I wanted to fly from my 
sorrows, but my sorrows were with me 
wherever I turned my face. I went 
wherever the wind blew the loudest in 
my ears, and the stiffest against my 
forehead. Wherever I went, or which- 
ever road I took, the hand that first 
struck me down was still upon me. 
His ears were listening when the hus- 
band and the child pledged their oath 
on Clough Fionn; and he dreaded the 
sworn vengeance. He tracked your 
father over the mountains, and through 
the valleys, and at his bidding I was 
seized on ; and I was shut into a pri- 
son. A small, and a deep, and a dark 
prison was closed upon me at his bid- 
ding; and irons were put upon my 
limbs. I was chained down at his 
command — chained down with irons 
on me. I cried out for vengeance 
against the slayer of my wife, and the 
persecutor of her husband; and I strug- 
gled hard to gain the freedom of the 
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hills again. And then they came with 
scourges, and the flesh was cut from 
my back with thongs, until the spirit 
sank down, as if death had frozen my 
blood. The strong man, who could 
face the roaring bull, and hold him by 
the horns in his fury, was as helpless as 
the weeny child. For many, many 
summers, and many dreary winters, I 
roared out against the blows of the 
scourgers sent by Dick Mulcahy-na- 
Mollocth to flay my shoulders. After 
long, long years, when they had made 
me crippled, and feeble, and bent down 
as if I had lived to sce a fourth gene- 
ration of my name, they opened the 
dungeon for me, and I came out again 
under the sky of heaven.” 

‘© You say that all this was Muleahy’s 
work, oh! most miserable father 2?” 

*‘ All, all the doing of Dick Mul- 
cahy-na-Mollocth. They said to me, 
when they brought their whips, but 
they lied when they said so, that Dick 
Mulcahy did not swear his oath against 
me; that Dick Muleahy did not 
put the scourges into the hands of the 
floggers. They lied when they said 
this. Iknew in my heart that Dick 
Mulcahy dreaded my vengeance; and 
people, who could tell of all his hard- 
heartedness, gave me the word, that it 
was he who had shut me up, and had 
ut the irons on my limbs, and who 
had sent the scourgers to my prison. 
Ay—oh! ay, I remember they called 
Murtoch Donohoe a madman, and they 
said to him that he was bound and 
flogged, to bring back the senses that 
had flown away. Och, hone-a-ree! 
beautiful son of the beautiful Sheela 
Donohoe, I was not mad. ‘The sorrow 
was in my heart, and from the heart it 
came up like a flame into my brain ; 
and Dick Mulcahy flogged your father 
for having the sorrow on him—the sor- 
row that was Dick Mulcahy’s gift to 
your father.” 

‘© Oh, my God!” ejaculated Patrick 
Donohoe, *‘ do not in your mercy per- 
mit my patience or my Christian feel- 
ing to depart from me.” 

‘* The knowledge came to my mind,” 
continued the old man, “that they 
punished me, because my voice cried 
out against Dick Mulcahy, and I took 
caution. My tongue was no longer 
swelled thick, and dry as a cinder with 
curses heaped upon his head; but in 
my heart the curses were deep and 
bitter still, but I did not say any more 
that Dick Mulcahy was my enemy, 
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I do not know how long the chains 
were on me, but I know that my head 
was black as the raven’s wing when 
their doors closed on me; and it was 
white as that of a very aged man, when 
the shower and the sunbeam fell upon 
it again. It was a long, long time 
to be scourged and chained —a long, 
long time.” 

He paused for a moment or two, 
and cast down his eyes in thought, as 
if endeavouring to unwind a ravelled 
chain of memory. He then resumed:— 

«* When I came out again into the 
light of heaven, and when the same 
breeze that had given health to my 
youth came cool and refreshing to 
my sunken cheek, I thought that I 
could leap and run, but the limbs shook 
and tottered, and I fell down ; and then 
I knew and felt that the dungeon had 
made me a feeble man ; that the youth 
and the health were gone from me. 
And I crept along craving charity— 
charity I craved, for the love of God. 
Ay, ay, I was a beggar for the food 
Tate. I was no longer the stout and 
bold Murtoch Donohoe, of Clough 
Fionn’s breezy hill.” 

** Unfortunate and miserable father, 
you are urging me to desperation.” 

‘Tt was a long and a weary way for 
me to crawl back to Clough Fionn ; 
and when [ came there was not ene— 
not one that had me in remembrance. 
No one could think that the white- 
headed and white-bearded man, with 
the thin, wrinkled face, and the totter- 
ing footstep, was the stout and sinewy 
Murtoch Donohoe, whom no man of 
his day could meet to throw the 
sledge, or gripe at wrestling, or hurl 
the ball to the contested goal. No 
one had the thought that the beggar 
for charity, with bare feet and dressed 
in rags, was the same Murtoch Do- 
nohoe who had been the wealthiest on 
Clough Fionn, and who had eaten and 
drunk, and had been clad the best of 
any on the hill.” 

‘* While I had money to command, 
and while abundance was around me; 
while my heart was light and joyous, 
and while I thought not of the past in 
the pleasure of the present, you, my 
brave and honest father were in irons 
and under the scourge. Father, forgive 
me; I should have raised you on the 
shouldersof my heart. I should have 
wrenched your prison-bars, and torn 
off your fetters; I should have seized 
the arm that scourgedyyou, and torn it 
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from the scourger's body. Father, for- 
give me, that I was not near you, to 
aid you as your son.” 

Sentech: Donohoe pressed the hand 
he held, and rested his forehead on it 
for a moment, he then resumed the 
history of his sufferings. For nearly 
fifteen years he had not met with sym- 
vathy, and it was a novel and welcome 
ln to him. 

*Limping over a long and weary 
way, I came back to Clough Fion hill, 
and I sat where was once my happy 
home. All trace of it was gone; and 
I went from the hill to the church- 
yard, where the mother of Patrick 
Jonohoe lies buried; and I spent the 
first night of my return upon her grave. 
It is now more than two years since [ 
left my dungeon, and sat on Clough 
Fionn; from that hour to this, my 
sleeping-place at night has been with- 
in the ruins of the little church, close 
by the sod that covers my Sheela. I 
looked upon your brow of manly 
beauty, son of Sheela Donohoe. Hea- 
ven's king alone knows how my heart 
warmed to you ; but I did not call you 
by the name of son.” 

“Oh! my father—my persecuted 
father! Why did you not take me to 
your heart, and call me son? I would 
have cherished you there, and no other 
love should fill it.” 

He paused, and then continued in a 
lower tone, partly in communion with 
himself :— 

“Two years back I thought of 
Winny Mulcahy as one to be loved, 
but I had not then looked upon the 
perfection of her beauty, nor had she 
wound herself around me by her help- 
lessness and dependence. ‘Two years 
ago I would have loved my father, and 
none other—none other. Now I love 
the daughter of the man who has 
wronged me and mine beyond forgive- 
ness. Although my mother’s early 
death was owing to this man; although 
my father’s suflerings were brought on 
by him; although he has spurned and 
outraged me beyond nature's bearing, 
Llove, and I must continue to love, 
his trusting, gentle, beautiful daughter. 
Father, why did you not call me son ?” 

«© When I sat on Clough Fionn hill, 
after the dungeon-door was open to 
me, I said I would not call upon my 
son to remember the oath of his child- 
hood; I said I would not bring my son 
from wealth to beggary, that he might 
stand by the side of his ragged, weally 
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father. When I said this, there was 
no strength in my bones; a child’s 
push would have brought me to the 
earth. I said I would bide my time to 
fulfil my oath on Dick Mulcahy, with- 
out the aid of my son's hand. Patrick 
Donohoe, and every one of all that 
ever knew me in the prime of my 
strength, said that Murtoch Donohoe 
was dead—that he had died far away 
from home—and that his bones lay 
amongst the bones of strangers. None 
could remember him when they looked 
on the white-haired beggarman. *And 
I said I would fulfil my oath with my 
own hand, and that none should call 
the slayer of Dick Mulcahy by the 
name of Murtoch Donohoe. With 
the breeze of my native hill of Clough 
Fionn came to me, one day after the 
other, some of the strength that was 
mine when I ran from it; and then I 
saw that Patrick Donohoe loved the 
young rose that blossomed on a thorny 
stem; and the father said, if Dick 
Mulcahy takes Patrick Donohoe as his 
son, the chained and scourged Murtoch 
will die upon his wife’s grave, for- 
sworn and unrevenged.” 

‘There was silence for a while, and 
Murtoch Donohoe went on, changing 
the manner of his speech :— 

** You have learned, Patrick Dono- 
hoe, that a white-headed and bare- 
legged beggar gave warning to Dick 
Mulcahy, when his life was in peril?” 

**T have; and thrice have I saved 
his life, risking my own to do so, and 
acting on the warning given to Nance 
Pender.” 

**©And I, Murtoch Donohoe, the 
white-headed, barefooted beggar—l it 
was who sent Sheela Donohoe’s son to 
ward off the death-blow from Sheela 
Donohoe’s murderer.” 

*¢ Why was this, unhappy father ?” 

‘¢ T said that none should raise a hand 
against Muleahy but Murtoch Dono- 
hoe. I said this to Yoman Soolivan, 
and I said it to Simeon Maheffy, and 
I said it to all the others. For not 
one amongst them—not one of them 
all had sworn an oath over his wife’s 
dead body, while the soul of the de- 
parted was still floating in the air 
above it. I gave the warning, and the 
son of my body stood in his strength 
between Mulcahy and his doom. I 
desired to slay him with my own hand, 
for = oath was given todoit. ‘Tell 
me, Patrick Donohoe, was that the 
brainless haste of one who had no wits 
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to guide him? Was that a madman’s 
aimless race, plunged into without 
forethought 2? Och! by the hand that 
made me, Dick Muleahy’s self could 
not use the cunning of his clear brain 
with a keener or a riper thoughtful- 
ness.” 

Murtoch Donohoe's head sank upon 
his breast; and, for a short time, he 
muttered rapidly and indistinctly to 
himself, while his unhappy son groaned 
in the bitterness of his anguish. Sud- 
denly, Murtoch Donohoe unclasped 
his hand from the hand he held, and 
stood erect to his full height. When 
he spoke it was in high excitement. 

** The truth did not come from their 
lips,” he said, * when they told me I 
was mad, I was not mad, and they 
lied that said it; 1 was never mad. 
If madness was to come on me, there 
have been bars and crosses enough 
between me and my vengeance, since 
the dungeon-door was opened for me, 
to make the lifeless wild and crazy. 
Listen to the story of them, Patrick 
Donohoe, and you cannot gainsay me. 
When the messenger of mercy from 
above brought me, after long, long 
years, once again to look at the sun- 
ight, and drink in the breeze of health, 
I did not strike at Dick Mulcahy, for 
my arm could not wound a babe if it 
lay he!pless before me. Then it caine 
to pass, that I looked on Sheela Do- 
nohoe’s son, and I paused and kept 
down my hatred, as I said I would not 
drag him to his father’s nakedness. 
Then others, who had puny cause for 
vengeance when weighed in the scale 
with mine, loaded their guns to shed 
Muleahy’s blood, but I said to them, 
No! you shall not slay him, for I will 
not be forsworn: it is I alone must 
do the act. Then once again Pa- 
trick Donohoe was to be the chosen 
bridegroom of her heart to Dick 
Muleahy’s daughter, and I tried to 
smother the burning of my ven- 
geance for the sake of my only son. 
But now—now child of Sheela Do- 
nohoe, there is no bar to stop us— 
hand in hand the father and the son 
took the oath to be revenged, and side 
by side, and hand in hand we will re- 
deem the pledge together. 

*¢ Come with me, son of Sheela Do- 
nohoe,” the now exeited man cried out 
at his highest pitch of voice, ‘‘now that 
you have met, and now that you have 

nown and acknowledged your bare- 
footed father—now that your blood has 
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flowed from the blows of Dick Muleahy- 
na-Mollocth—now that be has turned 
you from his door, and said he would 
no longer give you feeding at his loaded 
table—come with me—the night has 
fallen and the moon is up to guide us 
on our track. I have no shelter to 
give you but that of the crumbling 
ruins of Kilebeg, near to your mother’s 
bones. Come with me, son of Sheela 
Donohoe and I will lodge you with 
myself; the grass nourished by the 
dead to stretch on, and a grave-stone 
to pillow your wounded head. Now 
that you are houseless and a beggar 
like your father, come with me and 
share your father’s bed, near your mo- 
ther’s grave. Follow in my footsteps 
son of Sheela Donohoe—your father 
lays his commands upon you—the son 
must obey the father’s bidding, if he 
would not be accursed !” 

The temporary maniac ascended the 
steep sides of the glen, he stood on the 
summit for a moment, waved his arm 
to his son in an authoritative manner, 
and then strode forward, his breast 
torn by the warfare of contending pas- 
sions. Patrick Donohoe hastened after 
his father. 

‘I see you by my side, my son,” 
said the impetuous Murtoch Donohoe ; 
‘side by side we are to be from this 
hour forward.” 

There was no reply on the part of 
the miserable son, and they walked on 
silently together. With long strides 
Murtoch Donohoe crossed the country; 
he did not seek for any frequented 
path, but he took the direct way to his 
goal; and over hedges and over ditches 
he scrambled and sprang; through 
water plashes and every obstacle he 
made his way without deviating to 
avoid obstructions. In somewhat less 
than an hour they reached the summit 
ofa trifling elevation, raised above the 
level of the neighbouring fields: here 
there was a mound of green turf, form. 
ing a nearly circular enclosure ; this 
was quickly scaled. The space within 
was partially shaded from the moon. 
beams by some old and shattered trees, 
but there was sufficient light to distin- 
guish the little grassy mounds that co- 
vered the remains of the humble dead. 
There were lowly headstones over many 
graves, rudely-shaped and sculptured by 
the rural artists of the neighbourhood ; 
but for the most part rude, grey stones, 
unchiselled and rough, marked out 
the resting-places of the poor. ‘There 
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was a small ruin standing in the centre 
of this “country churchyard.” ‘This 
had been a place of worship in days 
long gone by. The crumbling remnant 
of the little church was covered almost 
entirely with luxuriant ivy, and within 
the walls a grove of chanee-sown alder 
bushes shut out the moonlight, except 
where a thin stream silvered a chance 
spot here and there. Close by the wall 
of the ruin Murtoch Donohoe paused. 

«* You know where your foot is rest- 
ing, son of Sheela Donohoe ?” he ques- 
tioned, or rather asserted. 

“Ido, father, this is my mother’s 
grave; I have often knelt here and 
prayed for her soul’s repose.” 

“It is not without my knowledge 
that you prayed over the bones of your 
mother. This,” pointing to the ruin, 
*¢ has been my only lodging for more than 
two years, and from within there I have 
seen you at your prayers, and I have 
come out when you passed away, and 


I have put my knees into the marks of 


yours, and L have prayed too. But 
with your father's prayers for his Sheela 
there was always another prayer—he 
prayed that he might gain the strength 
to be her avenger. Here, Patrick Do- 
nohoe—here—over the grave of her 
who bore you in her womb, here, join 
hands with me now as you did over her 
corpse when you were a child, and 
renew your oath to revenge her death 
—join hands, my son.” 

**No, father, no; even tortured as 
I am I will not swear that oath.” 

** You will not swear ?” 

** No, father, no; listen to me—lis- 
ten to me I implore of you, with a lit- 
tle patience.” 

**Then turn your back upon your 
mother’s husband; return again and 
beg for food and shelter from Dick 
Mulcahy-na-Mollocth, and if you are 
taken in through charity tell Dick Mul- 
cahy that Murtoch Donohoe is on his 
track; tell him this and help him to 
seize upon your father, and to flog 
your father’s back again. Go, and do 
this, son of Sheela Donohoe. But you, 
nor Dick Mulcahy, nor living man, 
shall ever lay hand on Murtoch Dono- 
hoe again, until he stands over the life- 
less body of his enemy, and then Mur- 
toch Donohoe will laugh loud at what- 
ever death they give him. Go; turn 
your back upon your father, son of 
Sheela Donohoe—go !” 

“ My poor, misused father, listen 
to me. am in the humour to swear 
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the oath you ask for—my nature is at 
the present moment savage enough to 
do so, but our religion teaches us, oh ! 
unhappy parent, that an oath such as 
you would pledge me to is unhallowed 
and accursed. Our religion teaches 
that the name of the All-powerful is 
not to be invoked for an unlawful pur- 
pose.” 

‘* Unlawful purpose ! to my face you 
tell me it is unlawful to make the mur- 
derer answer with his life for the life 
he took. Will they not hang me for 
Muleahy’s death, for die he shall and 
by this hand! Go from me, boy, and 
leave me to my loneliness!” 

‘©No, father, I will not part from 
you; to your side my love and my 
duty call me. But again I implore 
you to listen to me.” 

** Speak, son of Sheela Donohoe.” 

« Father, I will not go back to Mul- 
eahy’s house again; with you, inwealand 
woe, is now my place; and, although 
my heart should burst in doing it, I 
wil, for love of my father, give up my 
love for the beautiful, the mild, the 
tender Winny Muleahy. I will give 
up that love in all its newness, and 
freshness, and fondness. I will give 
up that love at its very spring, even 
while it is most pure and gushing ; and 
I will stand at defiance with Winny’s 
father. Your harrowing tale has not 
fallen on ears deaf to nature. I will 
stand at defiance with Richard Mul- 
eahy. Iwill not skulk behind hedge 
or fence; but I will meet him face to 
face. le shall have a weapon in his 
hand, and my weapon shall be in mine ; 
and he shall answer to me with his life 
for the murder of my mother—for the 
chaining and flcgging of my father ; 
for although his was not the hand that 
shut the dungeon door, or wielded the 
lash, he was the cause thereof. Dick 
Mulcahy shall answer for the wrongs 
of my father and mother, and for the 
blows and kicks he gave to my father 
and mother’s son. And then—and 
then—farewell for ever and for ever the 
darling of my heart!” 

Thus did Patrick Donohoe, under 
the influence of his rage, parley with 
his conscience, 

Murtoch Donohoe grasped his son's 
hand, and shook it across the grave 
whereby they stood together. The 
father and the son retired for a while 
to the shelter of the ruins; and then 
Patrick Donohoe followed his father to 
Nelly Glynn's house of entertainment. 
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Here Murtoch Donohoe made himself 
known for the first time to a knot of 
illegal confederates there assembled. 


*‘ConrounD your body and your 
bones, where on the livin’ Lord’s earth 
are you going, in spite o’ me, you bull- 
necked fool of a man ?” 

Thus questioned Nance Pender of 
her “ forty-first cousin by marriage,” 
Richard Mulcahy, Esquire, of Mount 
Victory. Nance Pender put this query 
the day succeeding that on which the 
events of the last two chapters oc- 
curred. 

**Go to your business, woman, if 
you have any,” Mr. Mulcahy replied ; 
‘‘and, mind me, don’t poke your nose 
into my affairs while you live a; gain, 
or you'll repent it.” 

He was engaged reloading his pis- 
tols, and then « critically examining the 
locks, flints, and soforth, when he 
made this answer. 

“Them is very imperent words in 
your mouth, let me tell you, my fine 
gentleman. Mind my business, agum- 
sha! I'll mind what business I like, or 
what business I don’t like, without 
your lave or license. Bad cess to you, 
don’t look so glum at me. What do I 
care for yourself or your pistols, either 
the one or the other. Hoch! I didn’t 
care if a bullet was sticking in my giz- 
zard this minit. I'm _heartscalded 
and heart-blisthered with ye all, root 
and branch. My heavy hatred on ye. 
—‘ The rumbunctious bullhead of a 
man will be lost this turn to a dead 
sartinty.’—” 

‘* You are plaguing me to no pur- 
pose, I tell you.” 

‘* Lord grant me patience ; did you 
ever hear such talk out of a man’s 
mouth? Plaguing you! ha, then I 
will plague you, and no thanks, when 
*tis for your good I am.—* He shan't 
cross the thrashold if I can howld 
him,’— 

**Upon my honour and sowl, you ‘ll 
find that to be beyond your strength.’ 

‘¢ "Tis romancing you are, I believe. 
What’s beyond my strength, I'd be 
glad to know? I'm sthronger than 
you have any notion of; and I tell 
you to your teeth I won't let you out 
o’ this unlooky house to-day. I wish 


— put my fut across the thrash- 
oO. ” 


CHAPTER X. 
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And here fresh strength was given to 
Patrick Donohoe’s resolution to meet 
Dick Mulcaby in the death-struggle. 







«* Who sent for you, Misthress Nance 
Pendher ?” 

** Bad cess to your tongue, what's 
that to you? Who sent for me? I 
sent for myself, and I came according 
to the message. Did you hear me, 
then, you stubborn brute of a man? 
Go along this very instant, and take 
them boots and them spurs off o’ your 
feet, and put on your sthrong shoes 
and your eldherly coat, and hang up 
the Carline hat, and clap the felt on 
your pole ; and lock up them weapons, 
and stay at home. I tell you I won't 
let you budge an inch out o’ the house 
this day, pro or con.—‘ Bad cess pur- 
shue the mule of a man, he'll get the 
bullet into his skull afore he’s a day 
owlder. Haven't I Nelly Glynn’s word 
for it.’—” 

** What did Nelly Glynn tell you? 
—out with the whole story.” 

‘*Who’s spakin’ of Nelly Glynn ?— 
what put Nelly Glynn into your lea. 
thern pate ?” 

‘No tomfoolery with me, Misthress 
Nance. You know devilish well that 
when I say must, it must be. Let me 
know before you're five minutes owlder 
every word that Nelly Glynn has to 
say. 

«Faith, and I'd have you to know 
in turn, Misther Big-talk, that when I 
take the notion I'm as crossgrained as 
ever you wor. Foch upon Nelly Glynn, 
I say, and foch upon her Shanavests’ 
Hotel, I say; the owld sinner of a 
woman, 

** What did Nelly Glynn tell you? I 
ask again, and be quick with your 
answer.” 

‘*T'll not open my lips about her if 
tisn’t plaisin’ to my own self. Did 
you hear me that offer, Misther Dick 
Mulcahy ?” 

**T advise you to answer my ques- 
tion, woman.” 

«* An owld rush I wouldn’t give for 
your advice one way or the other. 
And hearken to me e 

Although she would not give up her 
independence, Nance Pender plainly 
saw that her interrogator was in no 
humour to be trifled with. With this 
impression onher mind she continued— 
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*«’'Tisn't by ballowring or barking 
you'd knock news out o’ me; and [ dl 
turn my back this minit,and howld my 
prate, only ‘tis for my own satisfaction 
to open my mouth; and ’tisof my own 
accord I'll tell what Nell y Glynu said 
to me :—* Misthress Pendher,’ she says 
to me, making a curchy, ‘don't let 
Dick Muleahy budge the length of the 
nail that’s on your ‘little toe out of the 
house to-morrow. Kee p him and howld 
him fast,’ says she; ‘keep him by main 
force,’ says she, ‘or you ‘ll never see 


him in the land o° the livin’ again. If 


he stirs out,’ says she, ‘he'll be brought 
home as dk ad as banna lanna,’ says 
she.” 

‘“‘If she didn’t give you more tidings 
than that, she is not worth one shilling 
out of the ten she gets from me.” 

*¢ ¢ Misthress Pencher,’ says the ould 
sinner, making another curchy, ‘ Mis- 
thress Pendher,’ says she, ‘let that 

rumbunctious targate for the Shana- 
vests stay within the f four walls o’ the 
house to-morrow; there is twice five 
bullets,’ say 
his corpse to-morrow night; and the 
twice five bullets will be sent by sure 
marksmen, from the grove at the cross- 
roads of Knocknaree.’ Isn’t that 
enough for you to know to stop you 
from cutting a flourish on your nag ? 

—‘ I wouldn't for the price of the best 
milch cow that ever grazed tell him 
the rest she said to me.’—” 

«* Nance Pendher ee Mul. 
cahy, Esquire, looked at Nance Pender 
as if he would not be gainsaid ; and 
Nance Pender understood the mean- 
ing of his look—*‘* Nance Pendher, be- 
fore you and I part from aich other, 
you must tell me every tittle of every 
word Nelly Glynn said to you. Upon 
my honour and sowl you must, and that 
toa dead certainty. Did you hear 
Nance Pendher ?” 

‘You don’t spake undher your 
breath ; and you don't discoorse gib- 
berish, and ’tis aisy enough to hear 
you, if you’d only have sense in your 
talk. And didn't I tell you —aint a 
without stutthering or stammering in 
my speech, afther telling you Nelly 
Glynn’ s message, word for word,’ 

« No, you are not afther telling me 

all, Nance Pendher.” 

“ Bad manners to your tongue for 
calling me a liard. An Pl lave you 
there now, and take your coorse. i m 
not to blame if they make a riddle o 
you. As often as the pitcher goes to 


s she, 


me, 
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it comes home smashed 
Remember that, you stubborn 


the well, 
last. 
bull.” 

Nance Pender was turning away to 
leave the room, but Richard Mulcahy, 
Esquire, scized her by the arm, raised 
her up from the floor twice, and then, 
fixing her on her feet, he twirled her 
round rapidly half a dozen times, as if 
he were screwing her to the spot 
whereon he placed her; then he worked 
his arm up and down as often again, as 
if rivetting her to her position; he then 
walked backward a pace or two, and 
mesmerised her with his look; and it 
was in no very supplicatory tone that 
he addressed her— 

‘¢ Stand there, now, Nance Pendher, 
or move out of it if you can; no fool’s 
capers with me, my woman, Empty 
your whole budget to the very bottom, 
or there you st: ty.” 

«My arm is in porridge, and my 
shoulder-bone is ont 0’ the socket, ho- 
lus-bolus,” said Nance Pender, in a 
cowed tone. It was plain from her 
hanging jaw and her staring eyes, that 
the rough usage she had received had 
terrified her, 

‘The devil may mend you; how 
dare you keep secrets from me.’ 

« Bad cess may purshue—” began 
Nance Pender; but the tone was “far 
from its usual assumption. 

** Poh! poh! no more of this tom- 
foolery. Give me, this instant, the 
rest, residue, and remainder, of Nelly 
Glynn's message—stop a bit—I'll make 
a guess for you. Did Nelly Glynn tell 
you any thing of Masther Pathrick Do- 
nohoe ?” 

‘‘Did she tell me anything of Pa- 
thrick Donohoe?—*‘ How in the worldy 
wide did he find that out, the sooth- 
sayer ?’"—” 

‘Very good. Ill make another 
guess—D id. Nelly Glynn tell you, that 
in return to me for I: aying the rascal’s 
temples bare, and for sending x the blood, 
that I made too hot, flowing about his 
heels, two of the five brace of bullets 
that are to riddle me from the grove 
at the cross-roads of Knocknaree, are 
to come from Patrick Donoboe's pis- 
tols? Did Nelly Glynn tell you that, 
Misthress Nance Pendher 2?” 

‘© Who said that; you hadn’t them 
words from my lips, you prognostica- 
thor. And I'd stand here till you'd 
put that pistol to my lug, and blow the 
roof of my sconce about the house, 
afore you'd make me say the like of 
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Pathrick Donohoe.—*’Tisthe truth, the 
raal, positive, undeniable truth, he's 
after saying, wherever he made it out; 
may blobs of blisthers scald the tongue 
of the tattle-tale that towld him,’— 

*¢'That willdo, Nance Pendher—that 
will do; see what a guess I have.” 

*©You guessed crooked, let me tell 
you. —‘No, but he hot the nail ‘straight 
in the centhre of the head.’— 

“Ay, and I can hit the bull be- 
tween the horns, Nance Pendher.” 

**Give yourself a brainblow in the 
forehead, and you'll do that, my bucko.” 

‘© Now, you may stump off—I want 
no more of your annoyance. Stump 
out of the room in no time—but, wait 
a bit; listen to a word or two, before 
you can say banacth lath. If, while 
I’m away, any living sowl but yourself 
howlds discoorse with my lady daugh- 
ter up stairs, I'll send you and she hop- 
step-and-a- les ap over the door-stone of 
Mount Victhory—neck and heels I'll 
bang the pair o’ you out of the house. 
And, Misthress Nance Pendher, it is 
not for any out-o-the-way graw I have 
for you that I give you lave to be with 
her; but I'll put the whole onus on 
your shouldhers.” 

«* What's that you say you'll put on 
my shouldhers, —‘ He’d be as good ashis 
word, whatever it is,’—” 

* You heard my words, and attend 
to them. Upon my honour and sowl, 
what I threatened ‘will come to pass, 
if you don’t mind your points. 

** Be away out of my sight this in- 
stant,” he said, with such a sudden 
elevation of the voice, that the little 
woman leaped from him, even n although 
he had so effectually screwed and rivet- 
ted her to the floor. On the thought of 
the instant, she made a race, dar ted out 
of the room, turned the key in the door- 
lock without, put it in the ve ry bottom 
of her deep pocket, and, stooping down, 
she spoke through the keyhole— 

“Jf you were to go on your bare 
knees to me, Bull-neck, out o’ this 
house you'll not stir to-day. Ill keep 
you shut up in prison, my laddo—y. ou 

can’t get through the bars o’ the win- 
dow ; and if you don’t come through 
the keyhole, you’ ‘ll stay where you are 
—ha!l” my joker.’ 

A kick from within burst the door 
wide open; and the little woman and 
her impotent threats were set sprawl- 
ing together; and Dick Muleahy, 
stepping over her as she lay prostrate, 
and h olding a pistol in each hand, 


strutted down the stairs. Nance Pen- 
der gained her feet, and hurried after 
him, with all her speed. He was 
ostentatiously placing his weapons in 
the holsters of his saddle, so that all 
eyes might see him making the de- 
posit. She came close to him, and 
seized his skirts— 

‘Isn't my heart blisthered, and 
scalded, and cross-hackled enough,” 
she said, ‘without this misfortune 
coming on me. He'll go to his Maker 
in a hand-gallop in spite o’ me. Dick 
Mulcahy,” she whispered, ‘ you’re not 
made up for dying—'tis many a long 
day since you were at your duty: for 
the sake of your poor sowl, that’s in 
the cradle of sin, if not for the sake of 
your good-for-nought carcass, stay at 
home with me to-day; do, and you'll 
have my prayers lying and rising for 
the rest of my days—do, and I'll never 

say a cross word to you again, as long 

as Ihave breath. Dick Mulcahy, Dick 
Mulcahy, the hand that was for you is 
against you; and you'll never speak to 
me again, if you don’t be bid by me. 
Stay at home with me, alanna machree 
—stay at home with me, and don’t vex 
me, or L'il be even with you one way 
or another.” 

‘*Let the hand that is against me 
guard well the body it belongs to; I'll 
not spare him, if we meet, no more 
than if I never saw his face. Go in, 
Nance—go in, my poor woman; take 
care of the house, as you always did ; 
mind the ordhers I gave you; depend 
on it, I’ll come back in a whole skin.” 

He hastily disengaged his skirts, 
mounted his horse, and rode away at 
his usnal speed. She looked after him, 
waved both her hands towards him, 
expressing distinctly that she gave him 
up as lost, returned into the house, 
sat down on achair in the hall, hid 
her face with her hands, and, in a bro- 
ken voice, soliloquised so audibly that 
Davy Spruhan, the footman, had the 
full benefit of her lamentation— 

‘‘That woman never puffed her 
breath in and out, that’s heart-scalded 
ayqual to your four bones, Nance Pen- 
dher—they’ll not be said or be led by 
me; and they don’t care the value of 
an owld brogue, that wouldn’t bear the 
prod of an awl, how they cross-hackle 
me, and tantalise me, and put me und- 
ther the earth with fretting and vexa- 
tion—they're an unlucky breed, egg 
and bird; and what way to get good 
of them, I’m cock sure I don’t know, 
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no more than I know how to ride the 
potstick over the moon. I'd want to 
be made of a flent-stone to howld out 
against the crushing I’m getting be- 
tween ’em. And what contrivance will 
I make at all, to give comfort to that 
poor shivering ghost that’s up stairs. 
hat the Lord may open a gap for us, 
is my prayer ; for we're dumb-foun- 
dhered, and we’re up to our hips in 
the bog, and the night is pitch dark 
upon us, and we can’t see a stim what 
way to turn; and the meeroch is tum- 
bling on us, ‘like rocks of stones, bat- 
thering i in the backs of our poles, and 
dhriving our chins undher the wather ; 
and the more we kick the deeper we 
are going—och hone! och hone a ree!” 

‘I’m afraid the evil day is on us, 
and no doubt about it, Misthress Pen- 
dher,” remarked Davy Spruhan very 
sententiously. 

Nance Pender started up. ‘ How 
daare you meddle or make, you skip- 
per- hop yper ? Well it becomes your 
jacket with the griskin eape to it, to 
at in your word | or your gabble. Bad 
cess to your wagging tongue, Masther 
Bell-watcher.” 

Part of this invective was poured 
forth as Nance Pender ascended the 
stairs to Winny Mulcahy’s room. 

Winny Mulcahy was seated in a re- 
cess between her bed-foot and the wall 
of her apartment, within, which she 
was screened from observation, and 
shut up, as it were, with her own 
thoughts. She had not changed any 
article of her dress since she had been 
thrust into the room the previous 
evening by her father. Her hair was 
in disorder, and he wr pallid face was un- 
refreshed by aie. As she sat she 
did not move a limb or muscle: both 
her hands lay listlessly on her lap, the 
palms uppermost ; her parched eyes 
were looking straight before her on 
vacancy ; her lips were pressed toge- 
ther with an expression of hopeless- 
ness; and, but that now and then 
long, laborious sighs came to relieve 
her bosom, she was almost as motion- 
less as a statue. Nance Pender re- 

carded her with the most cordial sym- 
pathy, and she sat down, without 
once speaking, on the bed-foot near the 
suffering girl, Winny Mulcahy fixed 
a look of apprehensive inquiry on the 
face of her old friend, as if she ex- 
pected the announcement of some ap- 
paling information. 

I might aisy find some betther 
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work to do this morning,” Nance be- 
gan,” besides rowling out paste cake 
till my heart was broke, for a lady 
that doesn’t think it worth her while 
to put her toothin it. If’twas a slice 

of the griddle I brought you for your 
breakfast, there couldn't’ be a bigger 
scorn or disdain for it.—*’Tis heart- 
rending to look on her, the poor suf- 
fering Tamb—heart- rending and heart- 
se alding to the last degree.’ — ” 

66 Do not blame me, my dear Nance ; 
I tried, but I could not eat. I have 
no desire whatever for food.” 

** And did any one lay down a plan 
for you to live, without taking the 
throuble to ate your food. Tis | purty 
usage I get above and below, God 
help me,—* She’ ll brake my heart, the 
poor sowl,’— 

** Nance, I was hurrying down the 
stairs just now, but I was not able to 
stir. I thought that I heard the sound 
of blows—of scarifying, blood-drawing 
blows—of such blows | as I heard and 
saw yesterday in the glen. I was 
rushing on, but my limbs so trembled, 
I was obliged to sit down here. I 
could not move one step to prevent the 
shocking calamity. Did my father 
strike him again, Nance ?—and did the 
red blood again stream down ?—and 
did he raise his powerful arm, and 
strike my father low?—and did he 
place his foot upon my father's neck, 
and press it down, until my father’s 
face was blackened and distorted? He 
did not do this in the glen; he under- 
stood the petition of my heart; and a 
lamb under the butcher’s knife would 
miuke more resistance than he did: he 
did not even cry out as the lamb would 
do. The Heavenly Father may bless 
him and reward him for his forbearance. 
But in the encounter just now, the up- 
roar of which I heard up here, did not 
his giant arm give blow for blow, until 
my father’s life was gone? He did 
not this yesterday—for my sake he did 
not doit. He bore the cruel blows— 
blow—blow after blow, he bore; and 
he bore them as if they were inflicted 
ona helpless, crippled man, and he 
did not raise his hand, Nance. Yes, 
for my sake he bore the m. <A little 

while ago I heard the sound of the 
bee again, and I could not move 
hand or foot; even my tongue I 
could not use to ward off his ven- 
geance from my father. And did I 
hear my father’s death-struggle ?—and 
is my father dead? Oh! if I could 
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even have cried out, he would have 
known my voice, and he would have 
been placid in the very whirlwind of 
his fury—he would, indeed—he would, 
inde ed,” 

“If ever poor woman had her pur- 
gatory on this earth, you're the one, 
Nance Pendher, you _heartscal led 
crature. What rhaumaushe nonsense 
is this that’s tumbling head and heels 
through your unfortunate pate?—* The 
brain-pan is biling over with her » as 
sure as I havea sow! to be saved.’— 

** Did I not hear loud contention, 
and heavy blows, and smothered cries, 
and a hard struggle, as if for life and 
death—as if two iron hands grasped 
the throat of one who choaked and 
gasped, and hoarsely c: . xd for mercy ? 
Did I not hear all this, Nance? And 
then there was a heavy leaden fall— 
I remember every sound distincetly—a 
heavy leaden fall, as if, life being ex- 
tinct, the two iron hands had relaxed 
their hold, and the strangled body fe ll 
like a log, helplessly ! ! Theard all this, 
and I shive red so from head to foot, that 
all motion was denied me, and I sank 
down where you found me; and then 
there was a dead silence; the lifeless 
body lay where it had fallen; and the 
antagonist—the strong, unconquerable 
antagonist—repenting of the hasty and 
fearful deed—it was his fury, and not 
his nature, that had urged him— 
thought of me, and he looked 
speechless horror at the blackened face 
of Winny Mulcahy’s father. Oh! it 
is very terrible, N yance—very terrible ! 
and I am the cause of all.” 

**The Lord go between me and all 
harm! if you're not afther turning me 
into a pillar of salt with your words. 
What put this wicked, unchristian 
dhrame into your unfortunate sconce?” 

« Dream !—dream, do you call it?” 

‘*Worse than a dhrame by a score 
chalks, for you weren't asleep, and 
your eyes were open.” 

“‘ Did I not hear the blows, and the 
choking cry, and the lifeless body full- 
ing k eavily 7 a: 

“ Am Ta salt herri ing, standing on 
my head in a huxsther’s window, with 
a penny bun at one side o’ me, and a 
ha’penny pipe at the other side o’ me— 
am I ?—*‘She'll perswade me that I 
am, or something of the sort, I sup- 
pose, afther that.’—” 

** Did I not hear the blows, Nance, 
and the loud strife, and the 

*O Lord! O Lord! isn't this a 


poor case ?—how can I stand it, good, 
bad, or indifferent, between them all ? 
You heard no such thing, you half- 
cracked crature.—‘ I’m afeard she’s 
bidding good-bye to her wits, the poor 
sowl.’—”” 

**Can it be possible ?—was it only 
a picture of the imagination? I will 

ray for your welfi fare and h: appiness, 
if you convince me I was deceived— 
ardently, fervently will I pray for 
you.” 

Taking into account the knowledge 
that all her friends had of Nance Pen- 
der’s general ambiguity of speech, it is 
no wonder if it took some time on her 
part to undeceive Wiuny Mulcahy as 
to the nature of the contention she 
had heard; and when at length she 
gave credit to her old friend's re- 
peated assertions, she flung herself on 
her neck, and wept upon her bo- 
som. Nance Pender, between every 
hug and kiss she gave her, called her 
“‘a rumbunctious young slut,” a 
*heartseald to her,” and used many 
such-like epithets—always, however, 
qualifying the abusive portion of her 
speech with sotto voce endearing ap- 
pellations ; and between her affected 
abuse and her real kindness, she suc- 
ceeded in soothing the fears of “her 
little pusheen,’ "and her “ pride of the 
rose-bush.” 

Nance Pender gave a detailed ac- 
count of her contest with Mr. Muleahy, 
The narrative, being consecutive, was 
not interrupted by the good dame’s 
usual self-colloquy. ‘There was in the 
tale groundwork for further alarm to 
the listener. She gave no interruption, 
however, until it was ended; then 
there was a pause, and, placing her 
hands across her swollen eyes, she fell 
into reflection. 

‘What curriwhibble is coorsing 
through your sconce now?” questioned 
Nance Pender, adding, in soliloquy, 
“We must keep the best part of the 
story to ourselves.” 

‘€ My dear good Nance,” said Win- 
ny Muicahy, looking into the eyes of 
her friend and comforter, ‘‘there must 
be more than usual danger threatening 
my father, to make you oppose his 
de parture so strenuously,’ 

«¢ Tisn’t clear to me, but if there was 
one road as smooth as the carpet, and 
another road nothing but bog-holes a 
mile deep, ‘tis the bog- hole road he’d 
go; for, achone, if the brains of all the 
mules and all the bulls on the face of 
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the earth could be put into one skull, 
that’s the skull that Dick Mulcahy 
wears. He’s putting the heart across 
in ’me, every day he rises from the 
blankets—* Faith and she guessed right 
enough, the darling rose-bud—this is 
the day of danger for him, above all 
the days he ever put his foot in the 
stirrup.’—” 

“My dear, dear Nance, have you 
heard any tidings ”—her voice sank to 
a low quaver—‘any tidings of the 
wounded and bleeding Patrick Dono- 
hoe ?” 

‘IT know nothing about him, the 
unfortunate scapegoat. I dunna where 
he turned, or what he made of himself. 
The Lord pity him.” 

**You were a long time away last 
night, my dear Nance. During my 
terror and my wretchedness, I misse rd 
your frie mdly care; fora long, longtime, 
for some hours I think—yes, for full 
five hours, you were away from my 
side. I know well you were on an 
errand of consolation to another suf- 
ferer ; but I had not courage to ques- 
tion you, when you came to me at 
last.” 

** T went out like an owld ownshuch ; 
and all I got for my pains was a 
wheezing in the gizz: ird that will stick 
to me.—‘ She shan’t scrooge it out o’ 
me, if she had a corkscrew in my 
tongue.’—” 

*< Yousaw Patrick Donohoe, Nance ?”’ 

‘ That’s a tundhering untruth for 
you, Winny Mulcahy. I searched 
every stock and stone, and bush for 
him ; he wasn’t to be got high or low. 
—‘I towld the truth this oiler for a 
wondher.’—” 

«* Did you hear of Patrick Donohoe, 
Nance ?” 

** Tale or tidings I couldn't get of 
him, no more than if the ground 
opened and swallowed him.—‘ ‘That's 
not the truth Nance, by no manes.’—” 

«* Nance, is my fat her’s life in dan- 
ger from Patric :k Donohoe’s revenge ?— 
is this the per il from which you w vished 
to keep him? Nance, my true, my 
warm-hearted, my devoted friend and 
mother, take pity on me—do not leave 
me in ignorance. If my father falls 
by Patrick Donohoe’s hand, there is 
nothing for me but reprobation here 
and hereafter. If I know the worst, 
there is one slight chance between us 
aud perdition in this world and in the 
next. If the truth be hidden from 

» allof us are lost—all of us, Nance. 
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If you conceal the slightest circum- 
stance that has come to your know- 
ledge, then, for once in my life, I will 
have cause to say, that you did not 
befriend me in my need, but left me 
toa fate the most horrible that could 
befall me. On my knees, and with my 
hands joined before me, as if I was 
praying at the throne of the most high 
God, I petition you, my dearest Nance, 
hide nothing from me. In His name, 
who looks on my misery, I keseech 
you to open your mind to me; tell 
me eve rything, my true, true fri end.” 

All Nance Pender’s affectation of 
sourness and ambiguity departed from 
her. She dropped on her knees op- 
posite to the petitioner; she moved in 
this position close to her, and, opening 
her arms wide, while the tears ran fast 
from her eyes, she clasped the suppli- 
ant to her heart. 

«My own darling,” sobbed Nance, 
“T will tell you ev erything—I believe, 
in the name of God, it is the best to 
do. I will put my heart into the palm 
of my hand, and you may turn it over 
and over, and read it, like as if it was 
a printed book. The silent tongue 
might do the most mischief. Sit down, 
achorra machree—sit down side by side 
with me, and rest your pale face against 
me, and your ear must hear every 
word [have to tell. In God’s name 
I'lldo it; and may he aid and help us, 
this blac k and gloomy day. 

They sat on the floor, on the spot 
where they had been kneeling, and 
Nance Pender made a full confession 
to her shuddering companion. She 
told that she had visited the glen the 
previous night, where she had been a 
listener to the interview between the fa- 
ther and son; and she told of a subse- 
quent meeting with Nelly Glynn, of 
the **Shanavests’ Hotel,” from whom 
she learned that Patrick Donohoe, and 
his father, and six others, had resolved 
to lie in wait for Richard Mulcahy, 
at the cross-roads of Knocknaree. 

With increasing horror at her heart 
as the narrative went on, Winny Mul- 
cahy listened to Nance Pender. When 
she knew all, she remained for some 
time, still resting her forehead on the 
old woman’s shoulder. An occasional 
shudder shook her from head to foot, 
and an occasional low moan told her 
commiserating supporter of her men- 

tal suffering. After a while she loosed 
herself from Nance Pender’s embrace, 
and once more she knelt. Nance Pen- 
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der again followed her example. Her 
eyes were dry, and her face was deadly 
pale; and there was, for her, an unna- 
tural compression of the brow over 
her elevated eyes, and a significance of 
resolution about the mouth, as, clasping 
her hands together, and raising them 
above her head, she prayed internally. 
Then she burst out into passionate 
and audible supplication, as if the in- 
tensity of her feelings gained involun- 
tary utterance. 

« Our Father, who art in he oaven,” 
she cried, *‘ aid and succour me in 
what I have to go through. Let not, 
oh, Lord, my disobedience to my fa- 
ther's will turn your pity and compas- 
sion from me. Grant success to my 
undertaking, oh, my God. Let your 
protecting arm be around me, to sus- 
tain me, to enable me to be strong and 
resolute. And oh, Virgin Mother, 
accompany me in my perilous path.” 

For a moment she bent her head low, 
and again prayed silently, and then, 
making the sign of the cross over her 
person, she arose to her feet, and 
seemed endowed with an energy in full 
contrast with her previous prostra- 
tion. 

«*« My dear Nance Pender,” she said, 
solemnly and calmly, “I judge it is 


now within less than three hours of 


night. I have some distance to go, 
and I will go on foot ; will you be my 
companion? [I will have none ot her, 
except my God; and his support I feel 
within me. If you accompany me [ 
will be thankful ; if not, I go alone.’ 
Nance Pe mder was awed by the so- 
lemnity of her manner, She looked at 


her, and spoke to her with unwonted 
respect and deference. 

‘* Where are you going to, Bird of 
Paradise ?—where will your stately 
step turn to?” 

“‘T am going, with Heaven's assist- 
ance, to fulfil my duty. Your com- 
panionship will be needful; I should 
not go alone, if possible ; but exce pt 
you, there shall be no other witness of 
my words or acts.” 

«There is a bar against us, cuishla 
bawn—your father.” 

* Well, Nance, continue; leave 
nothing unsaid. This is the time fcr 
speaking.” 

«* Dick Mulcahy swore, and he is no 
skulker from his words, that you and 
T should be turned from the shelther of 
his roof if you exchanged words with 
any living bei ing but myself,” 

“Ha! grievous it is to me that he 
should have i issued this command. [ 
would not again incur the penalty of 
disobedience ; it is my heart’s desire 
to obey him for the future in all things, 
even to the sacrifice of my life. He 
who sees all hearts can judge for me 
that I would now yield concession to 
my father’s will, if so fearful a catas- 
trophe did not depend upon the issue.” 
After a pause, she added—* Even at 
the risk of want, and abandonment, I 
must proceed; and if my father pun- 
ishes, I will bow my he: id in submis- 
sion. Will you walk by my side, 
Nance Pender ?” 

«© Round the rim of the world T'll 
thread in your footsteps,” answered 
Nance Pender; and, after a little while, 
both left the house together. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Tuer spot known as the ‘ Cross-roads 
of Knocknaree” had been selected as 
a fitting place to waylay Richard Mul- 
cahy ; and it had been well selected for 
the diabolical purpose. Four roads met 
at the point fixed on; one going directly 
northward, another to the west, and 
two other roads, which at their junction 
formed an angle, gradually dive rged 
from each other, south- east and south- 
west. The space between those latter 
diverging ah was oce upied, for more 

than a mile, by a wood of copse acs ; 
the aboriginal trecs had been cut down 
eighty years before, and from the roots 
shoots had sprung up. Where one large 

trunk had supported an umbrageous 


head in former days, now three or four 
of more diminutive size supplied the 
place ; and the interstices between this 
second growth were thickly overgrown 
with holly-bushes, and briars, and en- 
tangling brambles. Either of the roads 
diverging from the point of junction 
could be followed by Richard Muleahy, 
when he had quitte 1d that going north- 
ward—the one being ac cessible from 
the other, at the termination of the 
wood, by means of a narrow and un- 
even bridle-path. 

It had been agreed on in the council 
of Shanavests, held in Nelly Glynn's 
*¢ Shanavest’s Hotel,” that three men, 
under the command of Yoman Sooli- 
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van, should lie perdu in the wood, half 


a mile down the road leading north- 
east; and three others, under the 
guidance of Simeon Maheffy, a quar- 
ter of a mile further on, screened by 
the wood also, and adjoining the road 
leading south-west. Murtoch Donohoe, 
determined to fulfil the terms of his 
long-cherished pledge of vengeance, 
insisted on precedence of the other 
assassins, and took his place a short 
distance from the angle of the joining 
ways, screened by the wood, as were 
his partners in the intended murder. 
And Patrick Donohoe, cognisant, we 
regret to say, of all this fearful pre- 
paration, walked to and fro, a a 
mile away from Richard Muleahy’s 
crouching foes, on the northern road, 
resolved to meet his former friend on 
the middle of the highway, to stop him 
as he advanced, and, weapon to weapon, 
engage him in what he wished to think 
an equal combat. He would allow no 
interference with his individual mode 
of taking hisrevenge. When Murtoch 
Donohoe contended that the father and 
son should be side by side, the son was 
so violently peremptory , that the com- 
paratively ‘subdued maniac unwillingly 
yielded a seeming acquiescence. 
Patrick Donohoe, influenced by the 
collision with his father, by the tales 
of injurious treatment bandied from 
mouth to mouth by his temporary 
companions, and by the bitter recol- 
lection of what he had endured him- 
self, came to the scene of intended 
conflict, thoroughly under the influence 
of the fiery passions that had been in- 
flamed within him. But as he paced 
backward and forward, and paused 
now and then to listen for the tramp 
of an approaching horseman, moment 
after moment, the better feelings of his 
nature 
his joyous boyhood came vividly be- 
fore him, and Winny Mulcahy was 
again with him, petitioning to be car- 
ried in his arms when weary from their 
ramble. He thought of the maternal 
affection borne him ‘by the good and 
fond Mrs. Mulcahy; ‘and he remem. 
bered how he used to kneel at her 
knee to learn his prayers. He thought, 
too, of Dick Mulcahy’s rude but sub- 
stantial bounty to him—of the frequent 
hard pressure of his hand within that 
of the man so repulsive to others; he 
seemed again to feel the slap of Mul- 
cahy’s palm upon his shoulder, accom- 
panying some warm eulogium or ex. 
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pression of rough attachment. Winny 
Mulcahy, in her beauty, floated before 
his mind’s eye; her look of innocent 
love was present to him; the velvet of 
her cheek seemed pressed to his cheek ; 
the plaintive gentleness of her voice 
appeared to sound on his listening ear. 
He endeavoured to summon back his 
former scorching sense of outrage and 
degradation; but he could not feel as 
he had felt—the “* milk of human na- 
ture” had bathed his heart, and he 
was humanised and softened. He felt 
an impulse to rush away, and throw 
himself in some lonesome place, and 
hide his head, and think coolly, if he 
could. Had he alone been concerned, 
he would have abandoned his deadly 
purpose ; but he was the leagued con- 
fidant of desperate men, and with agony 
he felt that his flight would not save 
the victim. 

The night advanced while he was 
thus agitated; but there was a clear 
bright moon shining overhead, without 
a cloud to dim the silver radiance. 
There was a projecting bush at hand, 
beneath which a seat of turf had been 
formed. He sat down on this, and 
rested his forehead on his hands: he 
was endeavouring, while so seated, to 
arrive at some conclusion in accord- 
ance with his new ideas. He remained 
in this position for some time, unable 
to reflect with calmness or decision. 
A light footstep sounded near him; he 
hastily raised his head—a well-known 
female form stood before him, and a 
well-known voice pronounced his name. 
Ile started to his feet, involuntarily 
took off his hat, and held it in his 
hand. 

‘Oh, my God!” he exclaimed, “ is 
this possible ?—is this Miss Winny 
Mulcahy ?” 

** Yes, Patrick, it is I; I have set 
out from home to seek you. I have 
found you. Am [I too late, Patrick ? 
am I too late?” 

«If you mean ” 

“J will not for one second, Patrick 
Donohoe, leave you in doubt as to my 
meaning. Has your hand—has that 
hand of yours, Patrick, so often raised 
in defence of my father, and so often 
to shield myself—has that hand taken 
away my father’s life? Have you re- 
venged your injuries? and am I by 
your deed a reprobate child? AmIa 
parricide, doomed to shudder under 
the merited malediction of my God ?” 

The young girl's words came as if 
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from her inmost heart, and with a 
solemnity of expression that took 
Patrick Donohoe by surprise. She 
did not present herself before him as 
the helpless being that had leaned on 
his boyhood and his manhood for sup- 
port; she appeared now to possess a 
self-sustaining spirit, and to be en- 
dowed with a sybil-like inspiration, 
that elevated her in his eyes. As his 
lips separated to answer her, her un- 
winking look rested steadily and search- 
ingly on him, and her white lips were 
pressed hard together, with a resolute- 
ness of purpose he had never seen 
before. 

“Your father is unharmed,” he 
answered ; **no arm has been raised 
against him to his injury.” 

‘* Father in heaven,” ejaculated 
Winny Muleahy, elevating her eyes 
and hands, “I thank thee for thy 
goodness—I thank thee for thy mercy. 
From the bottom of my soul I give 
thanks, oh, my God!” 

She bowed down herhead reverently, 
and, after a moment’s pause, again ad- 
dressed Patrick Donohoe, who had 
not attempted to interrupt her prayer 
or her silence. 

** Patrick,” she said, ‘‘I have never 
known you to use even the slightest 
equivocation of speech; and I take 
your simple word as the truth. Even 
on this momentous question of life and 
death—even on this question of peace 
to me for time and eternity, I take your 
word.” 

“ Tswear solemnly to you, Winny— 
Task your pardon—Miss r 

** Patrick, call me by the old familiar 
name of Winny; Winny call me, as 
you used to do when we were young, 
and innocent, and trusting children 
together.” 

Her voice was modulated to softness 
as she said this, and she held out her 
hand to him, and he took it into his, 
and pressed it. She left it with him 
for a while, and then withdrew it. 

* Patrick,” she continued, ‘ I have 
walked with my utmost speed to meet 
you: a strength has been bestowed on 
me not my own, praises be given to 
Heaven. I was told you were to be 
here, Patrick, and I was told your 
purpose. I knew that your insulted 
and degraded nature must urge you 
torevenge. Patrick, the terror at my 
heart was fearful. If by your hand 
my poor father had perished, I, his 
daughter, must be accursed—the pa- 
VOL. XIlneaeNO, CCXXXIX, 
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rent’s death would be owing to the 
child. On earth I could never rise 
my head; iu the next world I should 
stand at the judgment-seat as my fa- 
ther’s earthly destroyer. There was 
an awful fate before me, Patrick.” 

“‘Winny,” said Patrick Donohoe, 
visibly influenced by the young girl's 
example into a similar tone of thought 
and fecling—* Winny, I see in you an 
angel of grace, a special messenger of 
heaven, sent to restore me to myself. 
I have been as one possessed — pos- 
sessed by a foul and malignant fiend ; 
your presence has banished the demon 
from me. Blind and raging fury was 
within me; you have brought calm and 
peace to my burning breast. See, 
here are the weapons of death—thus I 
cast them from me, that their contact 
may no longer scorch me; and with 
them I fling away my thirst for ven- 
geance. I will not wound you, Winny, 
either to revenge my own wrongs, or 
the more deadly wrongs of others.” 

As he spoke, he drew two pistols 
from his breast, and threw them far 
from him over the fence near at hand. 

‘“*Oh, this is a blessed change, 
Patrick. You shall have Winny’s 
prayers and Winny’s blessings. ‘The 
gratitude of an overflowing heart shall 
be yours, Patrick. Whenever I bend 
my knees to Heaven, your name shall 
be on my lips. I will be grateful to 
you as long as my heart beats.” 

*¢ Gratitude!” said Patrick Donohoe, 
in a melancholy voice; ‘ yesterday I 
hoped, ay, and I believed ” 

‘¢ Patrick,” interrupted Winny Mul- 
cahy, *‘I did not intend to speak to 
you of yesterday, but ——” 

‘‘Forgive me, forgive me!” cried 
Patrick; “I said the words without 
intention. I should remember that a 
scorned and beaten dependant ought 
not to presume. It is unfit and un- 
generous of me to do so; forgive me 
for my presumption.” 

“ Patrick,” Winny said most gently, 
**do not speak thus tome. My avowal 
of yesterday was, to be sure, unpre- 
meditated and unforeseen; but i 

«* But what? What would you say, 
dearest Winny ?—do not pause.” 

«‘I would say”—and her voice 
drooped almost to a whisper, and her 
eyes sank from the gaze fixed on her— 
«‘T would say that I do not retract my 
avowal, even unthought of as it was; 
to say that would be an untruth, and 
I will not say it. But——” 
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«T am listening breathlessly.” 

**T know this is not the time, nor is 
this the place.” 

«You are right, Winny —I have 
been selfish and ungencrous.’ 

«Another opportunity may not, 
however, occur for some time; and 
even now, and even here, I will speak, 
Patrick. Patrick, our affection, for- 
bidden by my father, must not be gra- 
tified ag: iinst his will. Over and over, 
during “the long, long night, I —_ 
thought on this, until my heart ache 
oh, how painfully! We must not r bel 
against my father, P atric ‘k.” 

~ She wept, and her voice was ten- 
derness itself ; and she looked beseech- 
ingly at her lover through her tears. 
And she laid her hand gently on his 
shoulder, and did not refuse to yield 
the other into his. They stood so, in 
silence, for a moment or two. 

** True—true,” said Patrick Dono- 


hoe ; ‘and I yield to your sentence of 


’ 


banishment against me.’ 

«‘It is not my sentence, Patrick ; 
do not be doubtful of me; I would not 
have said the words of yesterday to you, 
if they were not true—if they were 
not the truth itself. But, Patrick, the 
duty of the child is above all others; 
no blessing can be with the girl who 
disre; gards: this sacred obligation, even 
to be hi appy; even if her heart should 
break, the daughter must obey the fa- 
ther, Patrick.” 

«‘ Winny, I will not pretend to mis. 
interpret you. As I hold this gentle 
hand in mine I do believe you—lI will 
believe that your young fresh love is 
mine. I should not have used the 
word, but I could find no other; there 
is no other word of the same sound or 
the same signification.” 

There was a soft pressure of his 
hand, that told him he was understood. 

«I can join with you also, Winny, 
when you give pre scedence to your 
duty—to the duty you owe to an only 
parent; I have a fi ither, too, a wretch- 
ed and an outcast father: and I have 
a duty, a heavy and an onerous duty 
on me.” 

«© Your father’s piteous story has 
been told to me, my dear Patrick; and 
if I dared I would reward the son de- 
votedly,for his endurance of his father’s 
wrongs.” 

«TI see it cannot be, Winny : a duty 
lies upon ie, as well as you—not now 
to revenge my father, by shedding hu- 
man blood —no, your angel presence 
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has scared away the evil thought from 
me, never to return. But, Winny, I 
must henceforward be at my father’s 
side. His place is lowly, indeed ; and 
lowly must be my place, too—lowly as 
his.” I must be with him to cherish 
him, to save him from himself, to re- 
concile him to his bitter fate, and to 
train him to forgiveness. Your father 
and my father, dearest Winny, cannot 
abide together; nor would my unfor- 
tunate denuded and demented father 
receive the beautiful daughter of Rich- 
ard Muleahy as his child. Forgive 
me, Winny, oh! forgive me; I have 
said what will, perhaps, pain you.” 

**Our fate is a wretched one, my 
poor Patrick.” 

“ Ttis, a very wretched fate, Winny 
—very—very. I see that from hence- 
forward we are to be separated, and, 
most likely, for ever; I see that our 
duties lead us opposite ways; I see, 
that loving one another since our very 
infancy, we must part on this spot, 
perhaps never to exchange a word to- 
gether again.” 

Patrick Donohoe spoke in a melan- 
choly, desponding tone, and Winny 
Mule ahy’s tears flowed upon his shoul. 
de , and she sobbed painfally ; 

‘I distress you, dearest Winny ; I 
will call you so— Heaven only knows 
when I may so speak to you again. I 
know I am to blame; I should not 
wake you wretched. Well, well, I 
understand you, Winny; and I love 
you the more, because I understand 
you: and we are to part here, to take 
our separate paths. The name of my 
poor father has reminded me, that your 
father has other enemies to fear to- 
night, than the man he wounded and 
spurned from him.” 

«© Oh, save my father, Patrick—save 
him.” 

«*T will save him, Winny, even al- 
though, as almost to a certainty, I for- 
see—but I will not daunt you; it is 
little matter, now.” He heaved a dee Pp 
and painful sigh, almost a moan. 

«‘Winny, I will prove my love to 
you this night ; I will prove it so, that 
even your father will say it deserves 
more than blows as its recompense ; 
after this night, your father himself 
will say, that love such as mine 
might be as valuable even to him as 
the love of one in eminent station.” 

* Patrick, there is something hidden 
in your speech that alarms me, I know 
not why,” 
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“There is a presentiment upon me, 
but I will cast it off; I will prove to 
you, Winny, and to your father, that 
my love is not selfish—has not been 
cherished because he was wealthy and 
because I was dependent on his bounty. 
And now, Winny—loving, and ger ntle, 
and trusting Winny, I will pray that 
God’s blessing may be with you and 
about you; L go to save your father 
from the danger x that is before him; 
there is not another instant to be lost, 
if I would fulfil my promise. Nance 
Pender, my old, my true, my warm 
friend —."” 

Nance Pender had been for some 
time looking on at the painful confe- 
rence between the lovers; when she 
was thus addressed, she began in her 
usual vein of aflected sauciness— 

** Bad cess may attend you, where 
are you scampering to, you rumbune- 
tious ”"—but she could go no farther; 
the tears burst from her, and she gave 
way, without farther resistance, to an 
explosion of grief. 

© My dear Nance,” Patrick Donohoe 
continued, “I must instantly away, 


or I may be too late, and all would 
then be over. Take charge, Nance, 
of this drooping flower. And, my dear 
Nance, attend to my words—quit this 
public road as soonas possible ; I have 
good reason for giving this advice: 
make your way home by the path 
through the fields, that leads by the 
blessed well. Mind me now, Nance, 
quit the road at the stile, before you 
reach the wood; I beg of you to at- 
tend to this direction. Winny Mal- 
cahy, have reliance on me; your fa- 
ther shall be gaved; whatever blood 
is shed this night, it shall not be that 
of your father. Rely upon me, Winny; 
and now, in the name of God, once for 
all, again I say, may God’s blessing 
be with you, and guard you, ever and 
ever.” 

He strained the unresisting girl in 
his embrace— resigned her into the 
arms of Nance Pender, and raced at 
his utmost speed up the road leading 
northward from the spot where he and 
she had met; nor did he turn his head 
to take a parting look, but ran as if 
escaping from hot pursuit. 


TYRONE POWER; A BIOGRAPHY.—PART HU. 


Up to the period of which we are now 
writing, the life of Power had been a 
series of struggles with many diflicul- 
ties and disappointments. The favour- 
ing tide in all human affairs, which 
taken or neglected at the decisive turn, 
directs their after-current, had shown 
no disposition to flow towards him. 
The river on which his boat was 
launched presented as yet, no clear, 
transparent Pactolus, flowing gently 
onward over golden sands, but remain- 
ed a muddy, turbid stream, beset by 
windings, rocks, and shallows. His 
exertions were also badly sec onde d by 
a very scanty supply of the circulating 
medium—that invaluable auxili: ry in 
every undertaking, without whi: bh, as 
Horace emphatic: ally assures us, talent 
virtue, and hereditary descent are, in 
the estimation of the w wid, viler than 
sea-weed, Yet, with small means, and 
when in the receipt of a trifling salary, 
he contrive xd _ subsist on his income, 
such as it was; he always maintained 
the copuatnn ‘and character of a gen- 


tleman, with an aspiring spirit, and an 
agreeable address, which carried him 
into society far béyond his immediate 
pretensions, and opened many doors 
usually closed until the sts amp of ac- 
knowledged professional excellence un- 
locks them with a patent key. Those 
who knew him intimately in his tran- 
sition days, were often surprised that 
he was able to live as he did, respect- 
ably and hon purably, without becom- 
ing embarrassed by debt, or ¢ mumitting 
any of the innumerable petty mean- 
nesses which that unhappy condition 
usually entails. N; aturally fond of 
company, he - ‘no turn for gambling 
or dissipation. Early ms wriages bring 
heavy responsil ‘litie 3, but these are 
more than balanced when they also 
induee habits of regul ity. 7 
When Power turned his thoughts 
once more to the stage, after the epi- 
sode of his African expedition, the art 
dramatic was flourishing with a lustre 
which gave no symptoms of approach- 
ing decay. Great names adorned the 
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daily play-bills. There were Edmund 
Kean, Young, Macready, Charles Kem- 
ble, Munden, Dowton, Bartley, I Liston, 
Fawcett, Farren, Hi: wiley, Emery, 
Jones, Braham, Sinclair, Miss Ste- 
phens, Miss M. Tree, Miss Paton, Miss 
Kelly, Miss Foote, Mrs. Gibbs, Mrs. 
Bartley, and many more of approxi- 
mating pretensions. Miss O'Neill, 
Mrs. Siddons, and John Kemble had 


faded from the scene; but the race of 


Titans, now nearly extinct without 
progeny, were still healthy and nume- 
rous. New theatres were beginning to 
spring up in varied localities. ‘The 
great companies, from time to time, 
were losing many of their most attrac- 
tive membe vs, less by death than se- 
cession. Not satisfied with being a 
subordinate, although important pillar, 
each became inoculated with the ambi- 
tion of enacting Atlas or Sampson, A 
single artist of eminence, with an enor- 
mous salary (the pay, of course, enhanc- 
ing the merit), was found sufficient to 
support a minor establishment. The 
star system exp: anded r apidly, temples 
were reared with magic speed; but 
actors of the true cast, to supply them, 
were not found under every hedge, as 
Stephen Kemble once intimated to 
Liston, when he had offended him. 
The anecdote is worth preserving. 
Liston, before he came to London, was 
a great favourite in the Newcastle 
company, then under the management 
of Stephen Kemble. Building on his 
popularity, he refused a part which he 
thought beneath him. The manager 
became irate, and swore, as was his 
wont when crossed, in oaths as bulky as 
his person, that he should doit. «I 
will sooner give up my engagement,” 
replied the indignant ‘son of Momus. 
«©You may go when you please,” retort- 
ed the angry potentate ; ‘there are 

lenty of actors to be found under every 
odes." And so they parted, frown- 
ing “mutual defiance. ‘The next day, 
Stephen the Great, solacing himself 
with a walk in the fields, espied his 
rebellious subject, creeping slowly 
along in a dry ditch, carefully investi- 
gating the hedge by which it was 
bounded on either side. *«* What are 
you doing there, Mr. Liston,” thun- 
dered he, “when you ought to be 
at rehearsal?” ‘«* Looking for ac- 
tors, sir; but I have not yet discovered 
any !” 

Free trade is, without doubt, a sove- 
reign specific for all wants and im. 
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perfections — the real philosopher's 
stone, which has so long baffled dis- 
covery. ‘The Times says so; and all 
the world knows the Times is in- 
fallible. Free trade may effect great 
marvels, but it cannot create genuine 
actors as quickly as it can build thea- 
tres, and propagate speculation. If the 
anti- monopolists, as they style them- 
selves, could obtain a charter for the 

invention of genius, with as much ease 
as they can get a license for opening ¢ f 

theatre, a saloon, or a casino, they 

would do more good to society, and 
would advance our national drama to 
a higher position than the present 
working plan seems likely to accom- 
plish. ~ Amongst other evils, the level- 
ling system—the abolition of patent 
rights, has engendered a spurious race 
of authors, actors, and audience, while 
it has entirely broken up the great 
schools of Dublin, Edinburgh, Bath, 
and Liverpool—those prolific nurseries 
from whence Drury-lane and Covent- 
garden, in their days of proud supre- 
macy, drew their best recruits, and 
which furnished nes arly all the distin- 
guished names so abundant in our his- 
trionic annals. Increased demand soon 
produces a superabundant supply of 
the article in request, but the quality 
is inferior. Where there was one actor 
in the market there are now twenty ; 
but they are not quite as good as their 
predecessors. The difficulties of ma- 
nagement are multiplied beyond mea- 
sure by the changes of the last thirty 
years ; so much so, that we wonder how 
any ambitious spirit can be found, self- 
confident enough to elect himself’ into 
the office of a theatrical autocrat. Ab- 
solute power is no compensation for a 
couch, as well studded with thorns as 
the barrel in which Regulus was im- 
molated, was filled with iron spikes. 
The manager is the most unhappy of 
nent The principle that “ the 
king can do no wrong,” is subverted 
for his especial case ; everything that 
miscarries is charged to the account of 
his ignorance and ines upacity. All un- 
derstand his business better than he 
does. Ifan author cannot get five hun- 
dred pounds in advance, for a bad play, 
the manager is obtuse. If an actor 
worth three pounds per week, cannot 
get the thirty, at which he values him- 
self, the manager is blind. If he re- 

peats a play which draws money, the 
free list, who have seen it three times 
already, and the performers, who dis- 
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like their 
is mad. If the expenses exceed the 
receipts, the manager is a bad chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. Ifhe attempts 
to govern (where > has the sole re- 
sponsibility on his shoulders), without 
the advice of a cabinet council, which 
never agrees in opinion, the manager 
is a wilful despot who ought to be de- 
posed. But his indulgent judges for. 
get that he cannot help himself. A 
system is made for him, ‘and not he for 
a system. He must submit to follow 
where he cannot lead—that is, unless 
he had rather be a martyr than a con- 
queror. If, in devotion to what Othel- 
lo calls ‘* the cause,” he adopts strong 
original measures, and sets himself 
against public taste and the bias of the 
day, with the hope of reforming either, 
he rushes into a *‘sea of troubles,” in 
which, after much floundering, he will 
ultimately sink without a hope of ex- 
trication. The monarch of the mimic 
world may faithfully app ly to himself 
what Shakspeare saysof real sovereigns: 





* Princes have but their titles for their glories, 
An outward honour for an inward toil ; 
And, for unfelt imaginations, 
They often feel a world of endless cares.” 


A few months before Power sailed 
for the Cape of Good Hope, the ccle- 
brated Irish Johnstone, called more 
familiarly by his intimates, ‘ Jack 
Johnstone,” retired from the stage. 
It is probable that the young and 
then unnoticed actor, had often wit- 
nessed his performance, without dream- 
ing that he was destined to become his 
legitimate successor. No previous per- 
former had ever approached Johnstone 
in his peculiar line. Moody, the ori- 
ginal My ajor O'Flaherty in ‘the West 
Indian, enjoyed conside rable reputation 
as an illustrator of Irish character, 
under the reign of Garrick, and after- 
wards, until he left the stage in 1796 
Churchill, who was chary of. praise and 
prodigal of censure, eulogises Moody ; 
while he informs us that ‘Trish peculia- 
rities were even more travestied in those 
days than they are at present :— 

“ Long from a nation ever hardly used, 
At random censured, wantonly abused, 
Have Britons drawn their sport—with partial view 
Form'd general notions from the rascal few ; 
Condemned a people, as for vices known, 
Which, from their country banished, seek our own. 
At length, howe’er, the slavish in is broke, 
And sense, awaken'd, scorns her ancient yoke ; 
Taught by thee, Moody, we now learn to raise, 


Mirth from their iollies; from their virtues, 
praise.”’* 








* See Churchill’s poem of “ the Rosciad.” 
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Moody was very grateful to Church. 
hill for these lines, ‘which stamped his 
rising reputation; he always consi- 
dered them his passport to the tem. 
ple of fame. But Churchill died 
twenty years before Johnstone appear- 
ed; and those who recollect both, 
pronounce decidedly on his great su- 
periority over Moody. A writer of 
theatrical biography, in 1807,+ says— 
“We remember that veteran of the 
sock (Moody) about sixteen years 
back, and we have seen him repeatedly 
play the cast of characters which is sup- 
ported by Mr. Johnstone; but had the 
two comedians been contemporary ri- 
vals in the opposite theatres, and pa- 
ralleled, it would have been placing a 
Scotch pebble beside a diamond, and 
Moody would have been lost in the 
lustre of the other.” As in the case 
of Power, a question has been raised, 

and not so easily settled, whether 
Moody was an Irishman; the place of 
his birth resting doubtfully between 
Cork and London. In the lives of 
Jack Johnstone and Power there is 
more than one incident of striking si- 
milarity. Fach was the son of an 
oflicer in the army, left under the care 
of an indulgent mother, and intended 
for the military profession. Each im. 
bibed a fondness for the stage, from 
intimacy with two managers who gave 
them the entrée of their respective 
theatres in early youth— Johnstone 
with Ryder in Dublin, and Power with 
Adar nson in Cardiff. Each encoun- 
tered the strong opposition of parent 
and friends in ‘the course he had re- 

solved on, and each came out and per- 
sisted for years in a line contrary to 
that for which his attributes were es- 
pecially moulded. Their ultimate suc- 
cess was equal, but here the parallel 
ceases; Johnstone lived to extreme 
old age, while Power was cut off in 
his prime. We are not aware that 
any distinct memoirs of Irish John- 
stone have ever been published. A 
few particulars respecting him may, 
therefore, not be considered an inap- 
propriate introduction in a biography 
of ‘Tyrone Power. The writer knew 
and acted with Johnstone and Emery 
(during his novitiate in Edinburgh), 
in John Bull, The West Indian, The 
Rivals, and the farces of Honest 
Thieves, and The Review. These great 
artists, of whom we may despair of 





¢ Gilliland, “ Dramatic Mirror.” 
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seeing duplicate impressions, usually 
visited the provinces together, during 
the London vacation. By combining 
their talents in many pieces written ex- 
pressly for them, their profits and at- 
traction were materially increased. 
Those who are curious to know how 
plays were acted in the days of the 
giants, should examine the original 
vast of John Bull as a sample. They 
will there find every character sup- 
ported by performers of the same 
calibre with those we are now comme- 
morating. It was the play in all its 
parts that made the hit, and not the 
insulated actor. The public were at- 
tracted by John Bull, rather than by 
Peregrine, Job Thornberry, Dennis, 
Dan, or ‘Tom Shuffleton, as individual- 
ised by Cooke, Fawcett, Johnstone, 
Emery, and Lewis. Mais nous avons 
changé tout cela, as the mock doctor 
says in the old French farce. We sus- 
pect the alterations are not improve- 
ments either in dramatic or medical 
practice. 

Johnstone was naturally gifted with 
a fine voice and a correct ear. His 
first wife, a Miss Poitier, was a pro- 
found 
music. Her instructions 
him an accomplished singer. He ap- 
peared in Dublin as Lionel, in the 
opera of Lionel and Clarissa; and 
after more than seven years’ appren- 
ticeship, obtained an engagement at 
Covent Garden, for himself and spouse, 
through the interest and recommenda- 
tion of the veteran Macklin. For his 
debut in London, he again selected his 
favourite character of Lionel.* This 
occurred on the 3rd of October, 1783. 
During several seasons he flourished 
asa leading vocalist ; but Braham rose, 
and soon distanced competition. At 
this time, the characters of Irishmen 
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mistress of the science of 


which he wore on this occasion, 
the Princess’s Theatre—another “ Jack” 
fresh and blooming as an evergreen ; 
The relics of celebrated actors are cherished with natural devotion by their brethren 
than many others of superior pretensions, 
possessed a pair of buckles which had belonged to Garrick. 
and gazing 
Garrick’s widow presented Edmund Kean with the star, George, 
band in Richard IIL ; 


The elder Kean brought home from America, what he persuaded 
Frederick Cooke. 
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were feebly supported at all the Lon- 
don theatres. Johnstone observed and 
seized the opportunity. He struck 
into the new walk with success beyond 
exé unple, and never again encountered 
a rival up to the ete’ of his final re- 
tirement. When Sir Walter Scott 
discovered that Lord Byron was beat- 
ing him as a poet, he merged into the 
novelist, in which he stands -alone. 
Johnstone continued to hold his posi- 
tion in London for nearly forty years. 
Ie took his farewell benefit at Covent 
Garden, on Wednesday, June the 28th, 
1820, in one of his most popular cha- 
racters, Dennis Bulgruddery, with the 
epilogue song, and some additional 
lines written for the occasion by Col- 
man, the author of the comedy. He 
had not intended to appear again, but 
two years afterwards, on Saturday, 
the 18th of M: iy, 1822, he came forth 
from his retirement for a benevolent 
purpose, which deserves to be remem- 
bered. A performance took place at 
Drury-lane, consisting of John Bull, 
aconcert, and Jwo Strings to your Bow, 
given in aid of the fund raising for 
the immediate relief of the extreme 

temporary distress then afflicting seve- 
ral provinces or districts in Ireland. 
He was announced as follows :—Dennis 
Bulgruddery (with the epilogue song) 

Mr. John Johnstone, who, on this oc- 
casion, although retired from his public 
duties, has, unsoli cited, allowed him- 
self to beannounced for ‘that character, 
in the humble hope that his re-appear- 
ance for this night only, may serve a 
cause in which he feels a deep interest. 
TTe was then in his seventy-third year, 
aremarkable instance in the small list 
of actors who have retained their phy- 
sical powers to such an advanced 
per od. On Friday, December 26th, 
1823, he died at his residence, No. 5, 
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When Jolin Kemble retired from the stage, in Coriolanus, he parted many 
articles he had used that evening amongst his brother performers. 
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Tavistock-row, Covent Garden, aged 
eighty-one; and on the Saturday 
week following, January 3rd, he was 
buried in a vault in St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden. Jack Johnstone, in addi- 
tion to his professional talents, was 
one of the most agreeable table com- 
panions that ever “enlivened soc iety ; 
and, for an after-supper song, unrival- 
led ;—convivial, and at the same time 
prudent and saving in his worldly af- 
fairs, qualities not often blended in the 
thoughtless sons of Hibernia. Ile was 
a remarkably handsome man, of elegant 
manners and deportment; and in per- 
sonal appearance, presented an exact 
beau ideal of the travelled Irish gen- 
tleman and officer; while his clowns 
were embodied with a natural richness 
of humour, which none but Power has 
ever approached. We shall endea- 
vour to draw a closer comparison be- 
tween those two eminent actors, in a 
more suitable place. Johnstone was 
twice married. By his second wife, 
Miss Bolton, he left an only daughter, 
to whom he bequeathed a considerable 
fortune — a lady of great beauty and 
accomplishments, who married Mr. 
James Wallack, and died about two 
years since. 

Power’s early practice had given 
him a distaste for country theatres. 
He remembered the hard work and 
small emolument, which sometimes 
dwindled into none at all, according 
to the fluctuations of the managerial 
treasury —a high-sounding designa- 
tion for a department whose cheques 
are not always as negotiable as 
those emanating from the chambers 
in Whitehall—an example of “ lucus 
a non lucendo,” which may be added 
with advantage to the next edition of 
the Eton Grammar. Ile wished to 
settle himself in London, but nothing 
was open to him except the minors, 
and even they were fenced round 
with obstacles not to be overleaped 
by mere volition. From time to time 
he shifted from one to the other, 
going nearly the entire round, with 
little notice, as an actor of all work, 
on a salary seldom exceeding fifty shil. 
lings « -week, but with energy untiring, 


and a determined zeal to excel, not sur- 
passed by his subsequent efforts when 
rewarded with twenty pounds per night. 
He was never an actor who regulated 
his exertions by his pay, as some have 
done, on the commercial principle of 
value received. When T. Dibdin was 
manager of the Surrey Theatre, he ob- 
served one of his performers habitually 
careless in his style of delivering his 
parts. He attributed this to lack of 
zeal, more than to deficiency of talent, 
and took the de en to task accord- 
ingly. ‘Mr.’ ’ said the mana- 
ger, “I find Nie fault with your act- 
ing, which disappoints me, and is far 
below what I expected when I gave you 
such a liberal engagement.” Excuse 
me, sir,” ’ replied the actor, **fordiffer- 
ing in opinion with you, but I really con- 
sider mine good average acting for five- 
and-twenty shillings a-week. Make 
my salary five pounds, and you shall see 
how I will act for you.” ‘This son of 
Thespis was a humorist, something in 
the style of the well-known Parson 
Patten, curate of W hitstable, during 
some part of the last century. He 
chose to omit the Athanasian Creed 
when performing the Church service, 
for which his diocesan, Archbishop 
Secker, desired his chaplain and secre- 
tary to visit him with a remonstrance. 
‘* His Grace wishes to know,” inquired 
the chaplain, ‘‘why you omit the Creed 
of St. Athanasius 2?” ‘I don’t believe 
it,” replied Patten.” ‘ But his Grace 
does,” rejoined the chaplain. ‘ His 
Grace,” retorted the curate, * believes 
at the rate of ten thousand a-year—I 
at the rate of fifty pounds.” This 
same Patten, who had been chaplain 
of a man-of-war, was an incorrigible 
joker, given to tipple withal, and cer- 
tainly a strange subject for the clerical 
profession. His fondness for punch so 
subdued him, that whenever his. ser- 
mons were too long, any one showing 
him a lemon would bring him re adily 
to a conclusion.* More than once he 
was nearly walbedion d; but he did the 
work of an unhealthy district on very 
cheap terms, and thus many of his ec- 
centricities were looked over. Being 
present at a convocation, he ventured 


* Parson Patten once being furnished with refreshment without drink, at the Archbishop's, 


left these lines on the table :— 


“ They sént me fish, 


In a dish, 


From the archbish— 
N.B.—Op is omitted here, because there was no beer,” 
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to remonstrate with Dr. Secker on the 
smallness of his stipend. «I have re- 
ceived,” said he, “the paltry sum of 
thirty pounds per annum for doing the 
duty ofa living which brings in full 
three hundred. I need not remind 
your Grace that ‘the labourer is wor- 
thy of his hire.’” ‘* Don’t enlarge, 
Mr. Patten,” interrupted the arch- 
bishop, who wished to cut short the 
question. ‘No; but I hope your 
Grace will,” added the undaunted sub- 
ordinate. 

Power commenced in 


his career 


London by a single performance of 


Young Wilding, in The Liar, at the 
Cobourg, for a benefit. After this he 
offered himself to Elliston, then pre- 
siding over old Drury, for what is tech- 
nically called a trial appearance, his 
engagement to be regulated by the 
result—a hazardous experiment, de- 
pending too much on the caprice of the 
manager, or the humour of a single 
audience. For the actor, it is scarcely 
engaging on equal terms, and seldom 
resorted to except by novices, or daring 
confident spirits, who venture all on a 
throw, in the application of the military 
apothegm, which **Dans la 
guerre l’audace est presque toujours 
prudence.” ‘The part selected was 
Tristram Fickle, in the farce of The 
Weathercock. ‘The performance came 
off on the 20th of August, 1821. It 
was neither a brilliant suecess, nor a 
signal failure. There was no disap- 
probation, and no warm applause ; the 
audience accepted the new candidate 
coldly; the manager refused his en- 
dorsement; and Tyrone Power, with 
much chagrin, turned his back on that 
gorgeous temple which Charles Ma- 
views, with melancholy aptitude, has 
designated “the mausoleum of Shaks- 
peare.” His hour was not yet come; 
he had nothing left for it but to wait, 
and remember the consolation adminis. 
tered by Durandarte to Montesinos, 
in the enchanted cavern, * Patience, 
cousin, andshufflethe cards.” Buttruly 
does * the whirligig of time bring in its 
revenges ;” in a few years after, he was 
specially courted to re-enter, as an 
auxiliary, an attractive, leading star, in 
larze letiers, with a ten-pound nightly 
Salury. 

With some difficulty he procured 
an engagement in the company of the 


says, 
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Olympic, during the winter of 1821. 
Here he worked himself, by degrees, 
into many characters of importance, 
and, amongst others, gained consider- 
able credit as Captain Cleveland, in the 
Pirate, an adaptation from Sir Walter 
Scott's novel of the same name. But 
the season failed, and he was forced to 
try fresh ground. He played for some 
time at the Queen's Theatre, in Tot- 
tenham-street; and also appeared at 
Astley’s, in an equestrian drama 
founded on Tom and Jerry, as Co- 
rinthian Tom—a part for which he was 
specially selected for his skill in equi- 
tation. He rode a race, leaped a five- 
barred gate, drove a real four-in-hand, 
and led the field in a foxhunt. But 
he disliked the business, the associa- 
tion, and the locality ; and got rid of 
all three as soon as possible. His thea- 
trical prospects became more cloudy 
and uncongenial than ever; and, as 
a last resource, he thought seriously of 
accepting a military appointment at 
Sierra Leone, which, through some un- 
expected interest, was offered to him. 
This was almost going to certain death. 
So unhealthy was the climate at that 
time, that few European constitutions 
could battle with it for six months. The 
colony was divided into two sections— 
those who were laid up with the fever, 
and those who were going to be laid up. 
There was also always a double staff of 
governors—one dead, and another on 
thevoyageoutto replacehim. Accident 
changes the current of many human 
destinies. At this juncture Power met 
accidentally Miss S. Booth, at whose 
suggestion and recommendation he ap- 
plied to Mr. Arnold, of the Lyceum 
Theatre, with whom he engaged, and 
commenced operations on the 2nd of 
July, 1822. 

lt has been stated that his first ap- 
pearance was as Robert Maythorn, 
in The Turnpike Gate* —a singing 
character, which had been represented 
by Incledon, and little suited to one 
who possessed very limited pretensions 
as a vocalist. Here he began to make 
Irish character his study; and here, 
perhaps, the first gleam broke upon his 
mind of the high estimation to which 
that study would lead. Dame Fortune 
for once turned to him with a smile, 
and presented him with an original part, 
Corporal O’Connorin Broken Promises, 


* See Maxshall’s “ Lives of the most celebrated Actors and Actresses,” 
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in which he achieved great success, and 
contributed much to the attraction of 
the piece.* He also obtained another 
Irish part, in a new comic piece by 
Planché, entitled, J will have a Wife. 
A critic of the day speaks of him thus: 
“Mr, Power makes a gentlemanly 
Irishman, and gives proof, on every 
occasion, of a smart ‘cleat, which will, 
we think, by proper cultivation, in- 
troduce him to a higher station in his 
profession.” From this it may be col- 
lected, that he was working his way 
slowly and laboriously, gaining upon 
the public, but still far from taking 
them by storm, as he afterwards did, 
when his talents were fully developed 
and his reputation established. Many 
enthusiastic tyros try to delude them- 
selves into a belief, that great acting is 
the creation of a moment, the sponta- 
neous effort of conscious genius, as 
Venus rose suddenly from the sea in 
the perfection of beauty. It takes 
years of toilsome apprenticeship to re- 
move the film that blinds, and to con- 
vince the ambitious how few are des- 
tined to accomplish what appears so 
easy to inexperience. 

During the Lyceum season, in the 
month of August, Power performed one 
night at Covent Garden, with a volun- 
teer company selected from such actors 
as were then in town, for the benefit of 
the widow and children of John Emery. 
The part allotted to him was Fag, in 
The Rivals. C. Kemble, who was 
the Captain Absolute of the evening, 
complimented him in flattering terms. 
His hopes were excited ; but this time 
they evaporated in words, without an 
engagement. Some years later, on the 
16th of February, 1830, the Lyceum 
theatre took fire, and in a few hours 
was burnt to the ground. Power, on 
this occasion, distinguished himself by 
his usual active intrepidity. Accompa- 
nied and assisted by a fireman, he was 
very instrumental in saving the mo- 
ney, papers, and books in the trea- 
sury, getting severely burnt in the face 
and hands in the operation. It is sur- 
prising that theatres are not burnt 
down more frequently than they are, 
considering the increased danger aris- 
ing from gas, if not properly turned 
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off, the peculiar facility of com- 
bustion, and the difficulty of watch- 
ing the watchmen. A fire in a theatre 
may be prevented, but is not easily ex- 
tinguished. The best precautions, next 
to general carefulness, are a small por- 
table engine on the stage, with a hose 
attached, and a supply of water from 
the roof. In the first twenty minutes all 
the mischief is done—while the alarm- 
ed neighbours are shouting “ Fire!” 
and a few are knocking their heads 
against each other in a futile search for 
the plug, which no one can find in the 
critical moment. A. fire-plug resem- 
bles a policeman—always in the way 
except when it is wanted. Tell-tale 
clocks are good evidences of the care 
or neglect of the night guardians; but 
if these worthies are experienced in their 
business, they can soon put them into 
such a thorough state of disrepair, that 
it would baffle the ingenuity of Archi- 
medes, or even of Mr. Hobbs himself,t 
to restore them to a serviceable condi- 
tion. As historical events, the confla- 
gration of Covent-Garden and Drury- 
Lane theatres, within the lapse of a few 
months, are equally lamentable and re- 
markable. The first catastrophe was 
the result of negligencet —the lat. 
ter, in all probability, of malice pre- 
pense. 

At the close of the Lyceum season of 
1823, Power transferred his services to 
the Olympic, where, for some time, he 
filled the additional duties of stage-ma~ 
nager; but his eye was always steadily 
fixed on the two great national thea- 
tres, in one or the other of which, he 
felt an undying presentiment, that he 
should sooner or later become an es- 
tablished favourite. 

From the Olympic he migrated to 
the little Adelphi, in the Strand, where 
he appeared on Monday, the 19th of 
January, 1824, in a piece founded on 
**St. Ronan’s Well.” Soon after, a mon- 
strous melo-dramatic abomination, en- 
titled Valmondi, was produced, cram. 
med to overflowing with horrors and 
fustian, written expressly up to the 
measure of the audience. Crowded 
houses, and a well-filled exchequer, 
delighted the manager, while the actor, 
as the hero of this farrago, was too 


* This occurred at a later period, in 1825, after he had appeared as Larry Hoolagan at the 


Adelphi. 
{ The great American pick-lock. 


We thought it was earlier, when the passage was written. 


Covent-Garden was burnt down on the 20th September, 1808, Drury-Lane, on the 


24th February, 1809 
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happy, for the moment, to win the 
public approbé ation, which he had long 
wooed in vain under a more legitimate 
form. Such are the anomalies of 
taste, and the eccentricities of fortune. 
This very Valmondi, which his own 
better sense repudiated, while enrap- 
tured audiences lavished their ap- 
plause, proved in the sequel a valuable 
stepping-stone. It drew on him aguin 
the notice of Mr. Charles Kemble, and 
opened the road to Covent-Garden, 
The Adelphi engagement gave hi im, 
also, another and a better opp wrtunity. 
The manager, Mr. T. Rodwell, had 
compounded a farce from many sources, 
which he re-christened The Irish ralet. 
Power was requested to sustain the 
character of Larry Hoolagan, but he 
stubbornly re jected it, as falling within 
the range of low come sdy, for which he 
fancied himself unsuited. He had 
tried his strength in more than one 
Trishman, of the light, gentlemanly 
caste, but the humour of a drunken, 
scheming menial, he considered be- 
yond his reach. ‘The experiment was 
almost forced on him. His success 
astonished himself as much as it de- 
lighted his auditors, and the Jrish 
Valet continued, from that hour, high 
on the list of his chosen parts, to the 
close of his career. Power was singu- 
larly happy in his delineations of 
drunkenness. THe hit the exact point 
of humour and effect, without exag- 
gerating either, or leaving nature in 
the background. Actors in this line 
ge nerally” become coarse and offensive, 
if encouraged by the loud laugh of 
the galleries. It requires great taste 
and ‘de licate refinement of art to mark 
the line of distinction. Charles Kem- 
ble was exquisite in the insulated 
drunken portions of Cassio, Don Felix, 
Charles Oakly, or Tobine, in The Sui- 
cide. Murray, late manager of the 
Edinburgh theatre, was ‘almost as 
good. Jack Johnstone's third-act 
scene of Dennis Bulgruddery could 
not be surpassed ; and those who have 
witnessed James Wallack’s Dick 
Dashall, in My Aunt, will not easily 
forget the treat he afforded them. But 
‘Tyrone Power was the only actor we 
ever saw who could carry drunken. 
ness through a whole play, as he did 
in King ny Neill, for two successive 
hours, full of var iety in every speech 
and movement, keeping the audience 
ina perpetual roar—never monotonous 
or tiresome, and never for a moment 
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indulging in commonplace, tradition- 
ary vulgarities. A comic actor of 
our acquaintance, and of considerable 
r yutation, was much given to high- 
a ouring. He boiled over with hu. 
mour, but he knew not where to stop. 
«*When do you consider your audience 
has had e nough of a joke?” we once 
ventured to ask hi im. ‘* Never, until 
they begin to hiss,” was the ready 
reply. The scale is scarcely to be re- 
commended for general adoption, as 
either safe or judicious. 
Power made his first bow at Covent- 
Garden, as Rolando, in The Honey- 
moon, on the 7th of Oct., 1825. The 
part was well suited to his appearance, 
and lively, animated manner. He es- 
tablished a favourable impression at 
starting, and played a variety of cha- 
racters through the season, with dili- 
gence and steadily progressing success. 
Ilis engagement confined him to no 
particular > walk; ; he took all that came 
in his way: Fag (Rivals), Trip 
(School for Scandal), Rashleigh Os- 
baldistone (Rob Roy), Duke Vivaldi 
(Clari), Robin (No Song No Supper), 
Lamotte (French Libertine), and some- 
times Rochester (Charles the Second), 
when Jones was either ill or absent. 
From the Irishmen alone he was ex- 
eluded. That profitable line, now the 
object of his ambition, was hermeti- 
ci ally sealed against him, being entirely 
oce upie xd by Charles Connor, on whom 
a portion of the mantle of Jack John- 
stone had gracefully fallen, and who 
had lately made great way with the 
publie, by an excellent, original im- 
person: ution of Doctor O’ Toole, in 
Lord Glengall’s farce of the Trish Tutor. 
Connor had numerous requisites, but 
unfortunately he was unable to sing, a 
deficiency wliich marred many of his 
happiest efforts. Johnstone, as we 
have stated, was a first-rate singer ; 
Rock, Webb, and Weekes, were all 
gifted with vocal abilities. Power's 
compass of voice was small, but he 
possessed excellent taste, and a well- 
regulated ear. Connor was one of the 
most valuable men in the theatre: 
well-looking, gentleman-like in ap- 
pet arance, versatile, and quick of study, 
Ie could play tragedy, comedy, or 
farce, all well and agrees ibly—always 
good, occasionally more than good, 
and never under mediocrity. The 
partiality of friends has placed him on 
a level with Johnstone and Power, 
sometimes above both; but just criti. 
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cism must decide that he was not 
equal to either. It is true he was cut 
off suddenly, perhaps before he had 
reached his meridian as an actor ; 
and thus a vacancy occurred, without 
which Power might have waited many 
years for lack of opportunity . Henever 
acted an Irishman at Covent-Garden, 
untilafter Connor’sdeath, although they 
sometimes worked together in the same 
piece, and in characters of a different 
cast ; particularly in Zilla, a new 
comic opera, in which Connor ap- 
peared as Michael Brand, and Power 
as Victor St. Phar, a young French 
officer. 

Poor Charles 
a respectable auctioneer in Cork. He 
received a good grammar-school edu- 
cation, and was ‘intended for mercan- 
tile business, but while a very young 
lad, became  stage-struck by acting 
minor characters with the Apollo So. 
ciety, in his native city. On two or 
three occasions he received applauses, 
the sounds of which were continually 
ringing in his ears. Contrary, of 
course, to the wishes of his friends, he 
soon added another illustration in proof 
of the old theatrical proverb, that ‘the 
youth who has once rubbed his skirts 
against the wings of a stage, will never 
be satisfied with any other profession.” 
To the stage, therefore, he flew, and 
having a good person, with a genteel 
address, addicted himself to high tra- 
gedy and elegant comedy. He was 
such an actor, that an audience could 
sit out his Ranger, Lord Townly, or 
Jaffier, without absolute ennui. If he 
didn’t astonish, he never offended, and 
was safe in everything entrusted to 
him. An acquaintance with Jack 
Johnstone opened his eyes to his real 
forte. ‘The veteran became his friend, 
trained him up to his own line,’ which 


he was about to quit, and, as a proof 


of personal regard, presente 4 him with 
his stage properties for Major O’Fia- 
herty “and Sir Lucius 0’ Trigger. 
Connor was gifted with a rich, mel- 
lifluous Cork accent, an agreeable 
Trish face, and sufficient humour to 
satisfy the million. He was well es- 
tablished in public opinion, and young 
enough to have held his ground agains st 
competition for years, but, like many 
other actors, be was fond of hot sup- 
pers and late hours. On the night of 
Saturday, the 7th of October, 1826, 
returning home through the Park, he 
dropped ‘down suddenly, and was found 


Connor was the son of 
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dead in the morning, supposed to have 
been carried off by apoplexy. His 
name was in the bills for Trebonius, 
in Julius Cesar, on the following Mon- 
day, in which same character he had 
last trod the boards he was never to 
step on more. 

This unlooked-for casualty, which 
abruptly closed the career of one actor, 
brightened up the prospects of another. 
Power stepped into the opening so 
anxiously desired, when least expected, 
and succeeded, as a natural inheritance, 
to the post vacated by the death of his 
countryman. Hitherto, the Irishman 
in a comedy or farce had been a fea- 
ture, and a very amusing one, thrown 
in to relieve, rather than a central 
pivot, on which the entire action re- 
volved. The new actor introduced a 
new sc thool, founded on his own phy- 
sical energy and inexhaustible spirits. 
Authors began to write pieces for him, 
which depended entirely on himself. 
He was the alpha and omega, seldom 
absent from the scene, while the laugh 
never ceased, and the audience never 
y: nr The curtain fell, after three 

: four hours of joyous excitement, 
bell there stood Tyrone Power—fresh, 
smiling, and untired, as when he 
bounded on the stage, under the first 
burst of acclamations which greeted 
his entrance. A natural, unassumed 
buoyancy, made his labour light, and 
doubled the satisfaction of the spec- 
tators, who felt that he entertained 
them without effort. When we wit- 
ness the heavy, measured, hard, mill- 
grinding attempts of some of his suc- 
cessors, we think of him with redoubled 
regret; and a feeling very similar to 
Ww h: at the late Daniel rey Connell meant 
to convey, when we once heard him 
say of a tiresome orator, at a public 
mecting—* That young man does not 
remind ; me of his father.” 

It seems rather an odd contradiction, 
although a common case, that professed 
comic actors are often constitutional 
hypochondriacs—men unconscious of a 
joke, except those set down for them, 

and who never laugh out of character— 
bending under morb id melancholy until 
relieved by brandy-and-w: ater, or fid- 
getting x in a state of nervous irritation, 
not many degrees removed from lu- 
nacy. “Go, and see Liston,” said 
an eminent physician to a patient, who 
consulted him as to the best cure for 
low spirits. ‘ Alas, I am the man!” 
replied the sufferer, in a despairing 
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tone.* Power was always an excep- 
tion to this rule—as merry and enter- 
taining in private as on the stage, full 
of humorous anecdote, and conversible 
on many topics. When we recollect 
that his theatrical duties seldom af- 
forded him a holiday, that he found 
time for literary pursuits, and gave 
many hours to society, we can under- 
stand the full value of ‘a light heart,” 
and believe, with the old song, that ac- 
companied by light marching-order, it 
will carry us through the world, and 
all its battles. 

Within a month after the death of 
Charles Connor, Power obtained an 
original Irish part at Covent-Garden— 
Sergeant Milligan, in a farce written 
principally for W. Farren, called Re- 
turned Killed. ‘This was not at first 
intended for an Irishman, and is a cha- 
racter of second-rate importance; but 
he contrived to render it prominent, 
and gave good evidence of what might 
be expected from him with more pro- 
mising materials. Better opportunities 
were at hand, and before the season 
closed, O'Shaughnessy in the One Hun- 
dred Pound Note, and Phelim O’Sceudd 
in Peter Wilkins, firmly established his 
pretensions, and placed his permanent 
success beyond any farther dispute. 
He was now thirty, had been twelve 
years on the stage, with a short in- 
terval, and the fickle goddess seemed 
at last disposed to court him with her 
smiles. She had often evaded him, 
but he now felt that he held her fast. 
From this date his progress was rapid 
and unimpeded, though, for the pre- 
sent, he was still obliged to blend in- 
congruous and uncongenial parts with 
the line in which he exclusively ex- 
celled. The season had not yet ar- 
rived when he could stipulate for con- 
ditions, which, however extravagant 
lua comparative sense, are justified by 
attraction. The real value of any 
article is what it will produce in the 
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market. The actor, whether biped or 
quadruped, who fills the treasury, may 
always demand a commensurate re- 
ward. If public taste, as it has some- 
times done, should happen to prefer 
the flight of a young lady, dressed like 
a zephyr, from the back of the stage 
to the upper gallery, or a steeple 
chase of dogs mounted by monkies, to 
a classic representation of Shakspeare 
or Sheridan, these eccentric artists are 
fully justified in exacting pay pro- 
— to their fashionable popu- 
arity. T 

Throughout the season of 1827-28, 
Power, in addition to the usual round 
of old parts, such as Dennis Bulgrud- 
dery, Sir Lucius O’Trigger, Looney 
M‘Twolter, &c., essayed for the first 
time, Dr. O’Toole, in ‘the Trish Tutor, 
in which, though Connor was not for- 
gotten, he was very warmly received, 
while frequent repetition proved that 
the performance was ratified by the 
treasury. ‘The year following he con- 
fined himself entirely to Irishmen, and 
escaped for ever from walking dukes, 
flippant footmen, generous sailors, and 
semi-melodramatic villains — an im. 
portant advance, of more consequence 
than those uninitiated in the arcana of 
the green-room can readily understand. 
Exclusiveness is as sy mbolical of high 
caste on the stage as it is in private So- 

ciety. The performer who once be- 

comes generally useful, or ready to go 
on for anything at a minute’s notice, 
may despair of being great, or of being 
greatly paid. Both manager and pub- 
lic undervalue an actor-of-all-work. 
Ile cannot afford to be a star to-night 
and fall back into the ranks to-morrow. 

Power possessed an extraordinary 
faculty of quick dressing. He would 
come into his room a few minutes only 
before he was wanted on the stage, 
and yet be ready in time, fully ap- 
pointed, cool, and self-possessed, while 
the stage-manager and prompter were 





* The story has been fathered on Liston, where it fits very well, but we have seen it in 
print, recorded of a celebrated French Comedian, who flourished more than a century ago. 

t The troupe of trained dogs and monkeys, who exhibited at the minor theatre, in 
Dublin, some two or three seasons since, to overflowing audiences, were commanded at the 
Castle, for the private amusement of the Lord Lieutenant and a select circle! The viceregal 
patronage, ever afterwards announced with a becoming flourish, as a matter of course, 
doubled their value, attraction, and terms. These illegitimacies are not so modern as some 
critics imagine. In an old number of Walker’s “ Hibernian Magazine,” now before us, we 
have a description and print of pony races, at the theatre, in Crow-street, under Daly’s 
management, in 1795. The course was formed on the stage, and by a portion of the pit, 
railed off, covered over, and taking the sweep of the boxes. The effect and attraction were 
prodigious, 
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in agonies, The writer has seen him 
do things in this way which made his 
hair stand on end, and almost threw 
him into a fit of the gout, while the 
merry comedian enjoyed and chuckled 
over his perplexity. Once, at Covent- 
Garden, Power was too late for a scene 
of Captain O’Cutter, in The Jealous 
Wife, which of necessity was cut out, 
and the play passed on. He was much 
chagrined at the omission, occasioned 
by himself, and gravely suggested to 
Fawcett, who was stage-manager, that, 
by way of compensation, he would in- 
troduce it in the next act. 
official stared with astonishment, and 
negatived the proposition by an unce- 
remonious ‘* No!” 

Having acquired an important addi- 
tion to his list of originals, O'Slash, in 
The Invincibles, he began now to be 
inquired for in the provinces, Profit- 
able engagements were proffered, but 
above all, he was desirous of establish- 
ing himself in Dublin. His London 
diploma wanted some value in curren- 
cy, until countersigned by his own 
countrymen. The Dublin audience 
were ever proverbial for enthusiastic 
encouragement and liberal applause ; 
but they were also jealous and slow on 
the one question of national character. 
They hesitated to receive a supposed re- 
presentative on the dictum of the Lon- 
don papers, and the opinion of the Lon- 
don public. Submissive votaries of fash- 
ionon all other points, they here declared 
for independent judgment. For thisrea- 
son Irish actors were generally unat- 
tractive. They drew houses elsewhere, 
but they failed at home. Not so much 
that a prophet has no honour in his 
own country, but that the country dis- 
credited the pretensions of the prophet. 
They had often proved that he was 
none. We speak from a personal ex- 
perience of twenty-seven years, and if 
our opinions have become obsolete from 
anne. they are at least historical. 

On the 22nd June, 1829, Power 
made his first appearance in the Theatre 
Royal, Hawkins’-street, then under the 
management of Mr. Bunn. He was 
announced as *‘ The celebrated repre- 
sentative of Irish characters, from the 
Theatre Royal, Covent-Garden.” He 
had not visited the capital of his na- 
tive land since he was a novice, and 
his Crow-street campaign of 1818 was 
forgotten. Madame Vestris had then 
just commenced her engagement. The 
Invincibles was expected to be a pro- 
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minent attraction, and Power came 
out with that fascinating actress, in his 
original part of Corporal O’Slash. 
But the ground was pre-occupied. 
Barry, ‘‘ from Cork,” an old favourite, 
had established himself with the public 
and the local press. He was the first ; 
and let the talents of the second be 
what they might, possession, as in law, 
was nine points in favour of the earlier 
representative. Who does not bow to 
the influence of first impressions ? 
Power and the writer of this biography 
met now for the first time, after a long 
separation, and renewed their former 
intimacy. Each had much to relate of 
personal vicissitude, and many reflec- 
tions to ponder over, arising from their 
changed positions. The public at once 
decided that the new candidate was 
worthy of his place and pretensions, 
They received him with universal ap. 
plause ; ; but the press, with one or two 
exceptions, was cold, contr adictory, 
and divided in opinion; reserving or 
qualifying the sentence which they 
hesitated to pronounce for the moment, 
but, on further acquaintance, handed 
in with unanimous enthusiasm. His 
second appearance was in Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger, followed by the Zrish Tutor, 
and the ‘‘ Groves of Blarney,” which 
ever after was called for, whether in 
the bills or not, and generated into a 
fruitful source of squabbling, between 
the manager, the actors, and the gal- 
leries—a perpetual apple of discord, 
arising from an unsophisticated melody. 
Any Doctor O'Toole, after this, who 
omitted the “ Groves of Blarney,” had 
no more chance of a good deliverance, 
than the prisoner at the bar, who pleads 
guilty, and throws himself on the 
mercy of the court. In the course of 
this, his first Irish engagement, Power 
played also O'Shaughnessy (Hundred 
Pound Note), Larry Hoolagan (Irish 
Valet), Dennis Brulgruddery (John 
Bull), Murtoch Delany (Jrishman in 
London), Loony Mac,Twolter (Review), 
Teague (Honest Thieves), and Thady 
O’Blarney (Botheration). He was un- 
derlined several days for Trappanti, in 
She Would and She Would Not ; but the 
play, intended for the benefit of Madame 
Vestris, was laid aside. We subjoina 
few extracts from the papers, as cu- 
rious illustrations of the humours of 
criticism, the differences in opinion of 
professed judges on the same question, 
and to impress on aspiring actors that 
they have yet another formidable or- 
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deal to encounter, whether they subside 
complacently into a dressing-gown and 
slippers, or rush to the symposium of 
a congratulatory supper, after an appa- 
rent triumph. 

The Evening Maii of June the 24th, 
1829, says :— 


“The opera of Home, sweet Home! was 
repeated on Monday evening with indifferent 
success, and the amusing farce of The Invin- 
cibles followed. The great attraction of the 
afterpiece, notwithstanding the Vestris her- 
self, was the announcement of Mr. Power in 
Corporal O'Slash, ‘the best representative 
of Irish parts (we quote from the official 
puffs) that has appeared since the days of 
Jack Johnstone.’ The announcement was 
imposing,* but the result proved that it was 
exceedingly injudicious. Mr. Power may 
be a very good Irishman, in London, but he 
comes up to anything, in our conception, 
than a representative of the character at this 
side of the channel. He wants archness, viva- 
cily, humour, and, above all, he wants brogue. 
(We have often heard these quoted as 
his peculiar attributes, and, in our innocence, 
believed they were.) There is nothing racy 
in his acting—nothing mellow in his voice ; 
and, whatever of the vernacular he might 
have possessed, when in a state of nature, 
he appears to have lost, like Mr. O’Connell, 
by practising the Saxon tongue in London, 
His singing—but of this, the less we say the 
better. Barry, with all his exuberance of 
manner and extravagance of style, was, to 
our thinking, a better O’Slash. Last even- 
ing, the comedy of The Rivals twas per- 
formed. Mr. Power played Sir Lucius 
O'Trigger. He appears to have mistaken 
the thing altogether. His low characters 
he makes genteel, and his gentecl ones vul- 
gar. We were led to think there was no- 
thing in him, till we saw him in O’Toole. 
It was one of the richest and most happy 
efforts we ever witnessed. Indeed, we could 
scarcely bring ourselves to think that it was 
represented by the same individual whom we 
had before seen, and of whom we had writ- 
ten as each performance struck us. That 
Mr. Power possesses capabilities of a very 
high order, no one that saw him in the 
Irish Tutor can for a moment doubt. Why 
they were not brought into action upon oc- 
casions apparently as favourable for their 
display as the character under review, is a 
question that we cannot solve. Perhaps 
Mr. Power can.” 


The question is certainly a puzzler, 
and must be referred to those natural 
philosophers who study what is called 
idiosyneracy. ‘Lhe Freeman’s Journal 
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of July the 3rd, 1829, assumes a dif. 
ferent tone from its contemporary :— 


“Mr. Power has been a most valuable 
auxiliary during the last fortnight. His 
Dr. O’Toole, and Larry Hoolagan, in the 
new farce of More Blunders than One, are 
amongst the best and most finished picces of 
acting we have witnessed for a long time. 

“July 6th—Madame Vestris’s Benefit.— 
Among the leading attractions of the even- 
ing we must enumerate Power's Doctor 
O’foole. If there be in Dublin a lover of 
genuine Irish humour of the very richest 
cast, who has not yet seen this performance, 
we exhort him to attend to our admonition, 
and go to the theatre this evening; there is 
laughter enough in store for some to dispel 
care for a month. If anything can beat 
Power’s O'Toole in this way, it is his Larry 
Hoolagan. 

“July 7th.—This evening is announced 
as Mr. Power's benefit, and last appearance. 
He has contributed greatly to the attraction 
of Madame Vestris’s engagement, and we 
sincerely wish his benefit may prove a 
bumper. During his short stay among us, 
he has been received with warm applause, 
and shouts of laughter, the surest test that 
the efforts of the comic actor are appreciated 
by the audience. We have seen no Irish- 
man on our boards at all to be compared to 
him, since the days of Jack Johnstone. We 
understand that his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant and her Graee the Duchess of 
Northumberland have expressed the warm- 
est admiration of Mr, Power's professional 
abilities, and have signified their intention 
of honouring him with their presence this 
evening.” 


The unenthusiastic Saunders is much 
more guarded :— 


“ Tuesday, June 23rd, 1829.—The prin- 
cipal feature in the evening’s entertainment 
was the importation of an Irishman, as some 
of our contemporaries designated him, ‘se- 
cond only to Jack Johnstone.’ We feel every 
respect for the efforts of Mr. Power, but he 
would require a power of brogue, in addition 
to what he possesses, to make us for a mo- 
ment institute a comparison. Whenever 
Mr. Power performs before a Dublin—nay, 
an Irish audience, he should lay aside the 
Irishman in London, and feel himself breath- 
ing that air which, as St. Patrick says in 
the song, ‘banished all the vermin.’ It is 
more than ridiculous to see a Cockney twang 
mixed up with an Irish brogue: it is like 
heathen Greek with Christian English. 
These remarks may seem severe, but thoy 
should not be used, did we not know Mr. 


* We have given the exact announcement above, as copied from a play-bill in our posses- 
sion; but there may have been variorwm editions. 
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Power to possess qualifications of a high 
order. 

“ Wednesday, June 24th.—Last evening 
was performed Sheridan's celebrated comedy 
of The Rivals, in which Mr. Power, as Sir 
Lucius O’Trigger, considering the difficulty 
of getting a good Irishman on the stage, 
was, without entering into minute criticism, 
really respectable.* As Dr. O’Toole, parti- 
cularly in singing ‘ The Groves of Blarney,’ 
he received applause. 

“Thursday, June 25th.—Mr. Power cer- 
tainly improves on acquaintance. The cha- 
racter he selected for his first appearance was 
one by no means as suited to his abilities as 
others in which he has since appeared. He 
imbued the part of O'Shaughnessy, in The 
Hundred Pound Note, with a vast deal of 
humour. 

“Monday, June 29th.—Mr. Power's Lar- 
ry Hoolagan has gained him, it is said, 
celebrity on the London boards; but, gene- 
rally speaking, in order to make effective 
points, in his Irishman, to please an Irish 
ear, we would recommend him to use less 
rapidity in his delivery. His acting, as a 
drunken Irishman, after coming out of the 
closet, gained him much applause; and, on 
the whole, reserving a few observations on 
the author’s attempts at Irish wit, of Mr. 
Power, in his endeavours to carry them into 
effect, we may say he got on fairly. 

“Tuesday, June 30th.—The entertain- 
ments of the evening concluded with The 
Hundred Pound Note, in which Power's 
O'Shaughnessy was the Primum Mobile.” 


Our readers must form their own 
judgment on the literary and critical 
value of these notices, either as guides 
to the public or hints to the actor. 
Some of them were on the north side 
of encouraging, to use the expression 
of the worthy Bailie Jarvie ; but Power 
was not the man to be ‘snuffed out 
by an article,” as Lord Byron says of 
the sensitive John Keats. “ He worked 
on, and soon enjoyed the satisfaction 
of forcing a reversal of these qualified 
opinions, through perseverance, and a 
gradual conviction that they had not 
rendered him justice. He was cer- 
tainly not so accomplished an artist in 
1829 as he showed himself to be a few 
years later; but the materials were the 
same, although blended together with 
inferior skill and less accuracy of pro- 
portion. He returned to Dublin the 
next season, with a valuable addition 
to his repertoire in the farce of Teddy 


* There is no term more hateful to the perceptions 


respectable, 
warm praise, 
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the Tiler, written expressly for him, 
and ever one of his most attractive 
performances. Here, for the first time, 
he carried the entire piece on his 
shoulders, never staggering for a mo- 
ment under the unusual weight. At 
the close of his Dublin engagement 
he visited Cork, in conjunction with 
Mr. Charles Kemble, and was _ re- 
ceived with most enthusiastic applause 
by another Irish audience, remark- 
able for tenacious judgment. Power 
wis extremely gr atified by his re- 
ception in Ireland, now that he 
stood before his countrymen as their 
national actor. He felt that it set 
the seal on his success, enhanced 
his London reputation, and added 
to his value everywhere. From this 
time forth his yearly visits became 
importantly profit table to the manager, 
and agrees able to himself, He was 
courted by the best society, and be- 
came a universal favorite. We have 
lived many years in Ireland, are con- 
nected with that country by ties of 
collateral relationship, and include 
many warm-hearted Irishmen in the 
satalogue of our dearest friends; but 
we never met with any one more 
honestly attached to his native soil, 
more ke enly alive to its interests, and 
more grateful for personal kindness; 
than the individual of whom we are 
endeavouring to preserve a faithful 
and characteristic memorial. Power 
was often misunderstood by those who 
were but slightly acquai inted with him, 
and whom he mysti ified or repelled, for 
amusement, or to check unwelcome ad- 
vances. All have their failings, nor was 
he exempt from the usual allotment. 
Perhaps his chief weakness was a dispo- 
sition to court the great and titled, to 
win the notice of the aristocracy, more 
than waseither necessary or becouning i in 
a son of genius, and the ‘artist of his own 
fortune. The same charge has lain at 
the door of Ireland’s great lyric poet. 
3ut in every important transaction of 
life, both were men of high, inde- 
pendent spirit, and unblemished inte- 
grity; alike incapable of compromising 
themselves by the meanness of undue 
adulation. 

Never expecting to become a bio- 
grapher of Power, nearly all his let- 


of an ambitious actor than that of 


It chills him like a wet blanket; yet many critics consider and mean it as 
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ters in the possession of the present 
writer have been heedlessly destroyed, 
or given away as autographs—a volu- 
minous correspondence of many years, 
from which some interesting selec- 
tions might have been culled. We 
subjoin one, written in 1830, to a 
friend in Liverpool, with which we 
have been favoured by the kindness 
of the gentleman to whom it is ad- 
dressed :— 


“ To Joun P. 
“My Dear P——,—I owe you a let- 
ter—that account is easily settled; but how 
shall I repay the kindness which dictated 
yours, or indeed all your other kindnesses to 
me? The assurance that they have not 
fallen upon a barren soil, is the only mode 
of payment I can at present devise. I must, 
therefore, beg you to accept that, and give 
me credit for the balance. ‘We met and 
parted,’ old boy, not amidst ‘ the tears of the 
cup.’ It was an occasion for some sorrow, 
and the heavens sympathised with us mourn- 
ers. Save us from many such exhibitions of 
elemental woe! I could not help laughing 
as I afterwards recalled your matter-o’- 
fact glance cast over the passing drag, 
through the veil of waters. You looked 
like an old badger just come up to blow a 
little, after an unsuccessful dive in chase of 
acock salmon. Your very whiskers had a 
despairing drip, and the whip, as it lighted 
between the near leader’s ears, had a dying 
fall. You had ’em nicely together tho’, old 
chap; prettily packed for roulin’ down that 
d—d pitch which forbade a pull up. I 
hinted my opinion to the dragsman: ‘ Ay,’ 
said he, ‘ John P—r is the man as can teach 
some on ’em som’at.’ You must know, I did 
the thing myself the next two stages. 
[N.B.—Never drive in kids in heavy rain ; 
mine split in each division; my fingers were 
blistered for a week, all sticking fast toge- 
ther if left to themselves for five minutes; 
and every morning | woke to find myself, 
not web-footed, but web-fingered.] Here I 
am at Cambridge, and I assure you a pretty 
place it is, with its monastic-looking dumus- 
es—antiqua et religiosa, as the learned have 
it. I've been wandering about these old 
trees dreaming of Milton, Cromwell, Cran- 
mer, Gray, and my friend John Clarke's 
papa, mixing them up with their several 
attributes—poetry, regicide, heresy, travels, 
&e., &c.—'till I got as stupid as a gib-cat, 
and by way of an enlivener turned to Liver- 
pool and you. Isend apaper by this post to 
Hall, who is quite undeserving of it, for I 
wrote to him six weeks ago, and he has not 
had the grace to send me an answer. JI shall 
cut him if I don’t hear from him soon, thu’ 
he did put salt in my porridge in Bold-street. 
Does he think he owes me nothing but meat 
and drink ? Does he think that a man is to 
be crammed into silence like a stuffed turkey ? 


Esq., Liverpool. 
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Tell him, if I do not find a letter at home on 
my return to town, October 4th, he and I 
are no longer one. I am going from here 
into Norfolk and Suffolk, to shoot at the 
birds for a few days, and then take a run over 
to the Netherlands, on purpose to look over 
some ground I am writing about. Adieu, 
dear P——; I know not what nonsense I 
have written. Give my regards to all we 
know, but particularly to my respectable 
friend, Evans. That's a man, sir, who is 
honest, and thinks rightly. I think highly 
of his mind, and yet more highly of his heart. 
If you see Mrs. Macdougall or Mrs. Cope- 
land, say all to them that may be said to 
other men’s wives. I look forward as to 
holiday, to the time when I may again sit in 
the sun of their generous eyes. 
** Yours always, 
“Tyrone Power.” 


Power, a little before this time, had 
begun to employ his leisure hours, or 
such as he could snatch from a life of 
incessant work, in writing. From 
earliest youth he was fond of handling 
the pen, and kept ample journals and 
diaries, which have been nearly all 
lost. He commenced author by va- 
rious contributions to magazines and 
annuals, and by a monthly periodical, 
valled “* Lo Zingaro,” which was not 
continued. The opening story of this 
intended series was afterwards publish- 
ed in ‘ The Club Book,” a collection 
of original tales by various authors, 
of good repute, including James, Pick- 
en, and John Galt, a celebrated and 
voluminous novelist, of whom it is re- 
corded, to the honour of independence, 
that when editor of the Courier news- 
paper he gave up a lucrative appoint- 
ment, rather than allow the insertion, 
though at the request of a minister, of 
an article which he considered objec- 
tionable. In 1829, the novels of ‘* The 
Lost Heir,” and ‘*The Prediction,” 
published together, were well received, 
and gave sufficient evidence that our 
hero’s abilities were not limited to the 
exercise of his ordinary profession. 
His second novel, “The King’s Se- 
cret,” was attended by increased re- 
putation and profit. This is the work 
alluded to in the foregoing letter. It 
embraced the history and life of Philip 
Van Artevelde. To verify certain de- 
scriptions therein introduced, he was 
desirous of looking with his own eyes 
on the localities. Power found him- 
self at Brussels, and, much to his sur- 
we in the centre of a sudden revo- 
ution, got up extemporaneously as a 
sequel to the grand Parisian spectacle 
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of the barricades, and which succeeded 
because it ought to have failed. He 
was standing beside Lord Blantyre 
when he was shot looking out of his 
drawing-room window, was the first to 
bring home the news of the Belgian 
revolt, and furnished many interesting 
particulars in an account of it published 
in the Standard. He had great diffi- 
culty in getting back to England in 
time to meet his engagements, and 
was obliged to ride with a butcher from 
Brussels to Ostend, carrying cockades 
in his pocket of both colours, to be 
hoisted as necessity required. While 
in this dilemma, he met two French 
merchant sailors who wanted to get to 
their ship in the port. Accompanied 
by them, and declaring himself to be 
the captain of the French packet, he 
was allowed to go offin a boat. They 
pulled in the direction of the French 
vessel until they got a good offing, and 
then made for an English one, which 
was just getting under way. ‘They 
were fired upon from the port, but 
escaped without damage. 

Power wrote with great rapidity, 
when the humour seized him. One 
night after supper, sitting alone with 
one of his sons, then a boy, he desired 
him to light candles, and leave his 
writing-materials ready in the bath- 
room. ‘* Fred,” said he, ‘I will 
wager you a sovereign, and lend you 
the money to pay it if you lose, that 
what I write to-night you will take 
double the time to copy to-morrow.” 
The next morning, at breakfast, he 
produced the entire manuscript of the 
farce called How to Pay the Rent, 
on which he bestowed very few addi- 
tions or alterations. It is mentioned 
of Mozart, that when thoroughly ex- 
hausted by previous labour, he com- 
posed the overture to Don Giovanni in 
fewer hours than the most practised 
copyist would require for the transcrip- 
tion. 

During the season of 1830-31, at 
Covent Garden, which commenced 
with Teddy the Tiler, not yet ex- 
hausted from its run of the preceding 
year, Power obtained several new cha- 
racters, of which Pat Rooney, in The 
Omnibus, proved to be the most amus- 
ing and profitable. At Christmas he 
was led into an eccentricity which did 
no good either to himself or the ma- 
nagement. An introduction to a pan- 
tomime came out, entitled Harlequin 
Pat and Harlequin Bat, or the Giant's 
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Causeway — Rhadamisthus O’Mullin- 
gar, afterwards Harlequin Pat, Mr. 
Power. On the sixth night he abdi- 
cated peremptorily, and nothing could 
induce him to resume the part, into 
which Keeley was persuaded to induct 
himself, stuffing to suit the title, which 
was altered to Harlequin Fat. Mr. 
Charles Kemble mnt nw a present of 
a handsome gold snuff-box for the sa- 
crifice. The reward was some conso- 
lation, but both actors were uselessly 
compromised. Managerial policy is 
not exempt from damaging expedients. 
On February 2nd, 1831, Power first 
appeared before the public in the com- 
bined character of dramatist and actor. 
The petite comedy of Married Lovers, 
in which he sustained Colonel O’Dillon, 
was favourably received, and repeated 
many nights ; but it died with the sea- 
son, and underwent no revival. When 
Covent Garden closed, he again visited 
Dublin, that theatre having now passed 
under the management of Mr. Calcraft. 
His attraction in his own country was 
steadily increasing, but had not yet 
reached its apex, as will be seen by the 
following letter on the question of 
terms, written during a subsequent 
negotiation :— 


«4, Albion-street, Hyde Park, 
“ Saturday, May Sth, 1832. 

“My Dear C »— You are turning 
screw, you wretch. I am obliged to make a 
worse engagement with you than with any 
other villain of a manager. You say I shall 
get £250. Now I will accept the terms you 
offer, viz., for twelve nights, from the 18th 
June, &c., £100, and a half benefit. But 
as a sine qua non, you must ensure me an- 
other £100 at this said benefit. Of course 
you will, with many thanks for my unprece- 
dented liberality, and a supplementary piece 
of plate to crown the whole. You will also 
wonder that I ask so little, considering 
what you pay to others, whose tails I some- 
times hold up when the joints are broken, and 
they are trailing in the mud. ‘ Comparisons 
are odious,’ so I say no more. This is my 
ultimatum, and without this I won’t budge, 
because a benefit is always liable to some 
slip, although I fancy in Dublin I am pretty 
safe. I conclude I have already received 
your reply in the affirmative, so I have 
booked the contract, and you may expect 
me on Monday, the 18th June. There’s a 
day to begin an engagement, you rusty old 
musquet, that youare. Which of us thought 
of it first? Hurra! for Wellington and 
Waterloo! and d——n the Mounseers, as 
Goldfinch says. I will send you a couple 
of pieces to get your ragamutftins perfect in— 
which you won't, or rather they won't. [ 
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think these novelties will do us some good. 
One, ‘The Irish Ambassador,’ of which 
you may have read something, only you 
never read—that is, you never read anything 
to your advantage, except my letters. I 
never read yours, because they are illegible. 
(This is a parenthesis.) The other, an alter- 
ation from the ‘London Hermit,’ a sort of 
second ‘ Etiquette..—Yours ever, 
“T. Power.” 


The Irish Ambassador, produced 
with great success at Covent-Garden, 
peeves equally a trump-card at Haw- 
kins’-street ; and continued to be one 
of Power's most attractive impersona- 
tions from this date forward. The piece 
itself, ingeniously modelled from the 
French, is excellent, and the introduc- 
tion of the Irish baronet, a happy im- 
provement by the English adapt ro=% 
very old and ests :blished playwright, 
Mr. Kenny, author of Raising the 
Wind, a farce of the old school which 
has never been supplanted. The first 
appearance of the Ambassador in the 
Dublin theatre was honoured by the 
special patronage and attendance of 
the Marquis of Anglesey, then Lord 
Lieutenant. About “this ‘date, the de- 
stroying scourge of cholera swept, for 
a second time, over the Irish metropo- 
lis, and terrified the public even more 
than on its former visitation. ‘The en- 
gagement of Power was followed by 
that of Miss E. Tree, and Sheridan 
Knowles, combined expressly for the 
production of the Hunchback, a play 
which, by its unprecedented success, 
had rescued Covent-Garden from im- 
pending bankruptcy, and carried the 
fame of the author to the lofty pinnacle 
from which it has never been displ raced, 
Miss E. Tree, although not the London 
representative of the heroine, had been 
particularly named and selected by 
Knowles for this occasion, when he 
presented himself in his original part 
of Master Walter. Power del: ryed 
his departure, and, with exc -ellent taste 
and feeling, volunteered his services 
in Teddy the Tiler, to wind up the en- 
tertainment, and do honour to the en- 
trée of his gifted countryman.* <A 
singular fate has attended the Hunch. 
back in Dublin. Enthusiastically re- 
ceived on its production, justly praised 
by the critics, ap pli auded to the echo 
on frequent repetition, and affording 
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a scope for acting of the highest order, 
this beautiful and classic al drama has 
never been productive to the treasury. 
There is scarcely a play on the list 
which draws so little money. Why is 
this ? The public and not the man: ger 
must answer the question. ‘The fact 
is more easily stated than the problem 
solved. An empty, brainless spec- 
tacle—an elephant, a dog, a monkey 

or an acrobat, will woo and win the 
fashion which lofty genius courts in 
vain. Let philosophy moralise and 
ponder over these strange errors in 
taste, and, while it mourns, despair of 
finding a remedy. 

Inthe winterof 1832, Power transfer- 
red his valuable services to Drury-lane, 
then under the management of Mr. 
Bunn, at a large nightly s salary ; but be- 
fore the season te »rminated, he returned 
to his old quarters at Covent-Garden, 
where he closed with his benefit on the 
29th of May. During his short con- 
nexion with Drury-lane, he appeared 
in a new farce, The Nervous Man and 
the Man of Nerve, and brought for- 
ward his own historical drama of St. 
Patrick's Eve, or the Order of the Day. 
M‘Shane and Major O’Dogherty, two 
characters utterly opposed to each 
other in all their attributes—the one 
a scheming, half-bred Chevalier d’In- 
dustrie; the other, a gallant, chivalrous 
soldier, were embodied with a distinct 
individuality, and marked the total 
absence of mannerism, by which the 
best efforts of many otherwise good 
actors are weakened and disfigure d. 
Power was never the same, and never 
re ppeate x1 himself. When he changed 

his wig and his dress, he became iden- 
tified with the transformation. The 
individual peculiarities were never ob- 
truded in discordance with the assumed 
character. His versatility of humour 
was such, that if he had two drunkards 
to personate in the course of one even- 
ing’s performance, he could manage to 
present them with totally different ef- 
fects. 

He was now in the receipt of a 
large certain income—fame and for- 
tune flowing in steadily, and not a ri- 

val in the ‘field to interfere with his 
laurels. Tempting offers were made 
to him from America. His friend, 
Stephen Price, the experienced mana- 


* Many years later, when Maurice Power, the son of Tyrone, appeared in Dublin as the Irish 
Ambassador, the veteran actor ‘I. P. Cooke remained, after his own engagement had ter- 


minated, to assist the debut of the young candidate, out of respect to the memory of his father. 
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ger of New York, who had a very 
clear perception of pounds, shillings, 
and pence, assured him that a mine 
was ready whenever he chose to com- 
mence digging. All appeared so pro- 
mising that he resolved to try the ex- 
periment. In conversation with the 
writer, who expressed surprise that he 
should give up certain returns, for what 
at least was hazardous, and a large 
yearly receiptat home foracontingency, 
which might be foiled by accident or 

caprice, he answered—* I know I am 
laying up store, but it is only by de- 
grees. I want a large lump of money 
at once, and then I shall feel myself 
independent, and work on with double 


zest.” THe already began to dream of 


a future, not many years distant, when 
he should have realised enough to re- 


tire from the stage, and devote himself 


entirely to writing. This plan he con- 
stantly recurred to, and certainly would 
have carried into effect, had his life 
been prolonged. He visited Dublin 
twice in 1833, and took his farewell 
benefit, previous to his first transat- 
lantic trip, on the 15th June, 1833. 
A few days previous, an influential 
journal, not formerly in the list of 
his enthusiastic admirers, recorded a 
change of opinion, in the following 
clear and decisive paragraph :— 


“ Power appeared in the afterpiece of The 
Nervous Man, and with his usual success. 
This gentleman, we perceive, takes his de- 
parture next week for America; and we 
cannot permit him to leave our shores 
without expressing our acknowledgement 
for the satisfaction and amusement he has 
so frequently afforded us by his personi- 
fication of a class of our countrymen 
which, until Mr. Power's appearance on 
the stage, were unrepresented in the drama- 
tic world. He may be said to have carved 
out a line of his own, in which fidelity to 
nature and a clear observance of the every- 
day peculiarities, incident to the lower ord r 
of Irish, are amongst the striking character- 
istics, Habit has so reconciled us to thee 
peculiarities, that we do not feel them to be 
such until we perceive them invested with 


the broad humour and farcical colouring of 


this national portrait-painter, A rich treat 
awaits our transatlantic play-goers — at 
least, such of them as are susceptible of the 
comicalities indigenous to Irish soil, and al- 
most exclusively pertaining to Irish charac- 

ter, in the first appearance of Power upon 
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the American boards. He is the first come- 
dian in his line that has ever visited that 
country.” 


Power sailed from Liverpool on the 
16th July, on board the good packet- 
ship Europe—one of those noble liners 
which kept up what was thought sure 
and rapid communication between the 
old and the new world, before the Cu- 
nard steamers spanned the Atlantic as 
with a bridge, reducing to hours what 
had formerly occupied weeks, and mul- 
tiplying life and energy with increased 
locomotion. A voyage of three thou- 
sand miles is now scudded over more 
rapidly, and with infinitely less diseom- 
fort, than it took our ancestors, two 
hundred years back, to rumble, in a 
lumbering diligence, from Edinburgh 
to London. ‘The passage of the Eu- 
rope round the north coast of Ireland, 
and so on to the banks of Newfound- 
land, wasslow, stormy, and monotonous; 
and on the 20th of August she landed 
her passengers safely at the bs uttery of 
New York. Power's first appearance 
and reception cannot be better describ- 
ed than in his own words. The Park 
Theatre, in the capital of the States, 
was considered their Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden—the college from 
whence degrees were issued to all new 
comers, which gave them currency, and 
a right to practice with success through- 
out the Union: 


“To my first night at New York,” says 


*he,* “ [ looked with much anxiety, and not 


without reason. I had, contrary to the ad- 
vice of many friends, given up a large income, 
the continuance of which the increasing fa- 
vour of the public gave me reasonable pro- 
mise of. I had vacated my seat, and quit- 
ted my country on no other engagement than 
one for twelve nights at New York, the pro- 
fits of wl oe were wholly dependent upon 
my success, a ere my engag ge meuts in other 
cities Teton nt upon my reception in this. 
One kind soul assured me, that every drama I 
possessed had been already anticipated ; an- 
other, that they had no taste for Irish charac- 
ter; orthat accustomed, as they had long been, 
to associate with the representative of my poor 
countrymen a ruflian with a black eye and 
straw in his shoes, the public taste was too 
Vitiated to relish a quiet portrait of nature 
undebased. This was flattering, but not plea- 
sant. The only man whose views appeared 
sanguine was Mr. Price,} who had been my 





¢ Proprietor of the Park Theatre, New York, and for several seasons lessee of Drury Lane. 
Stephen Price was, in many respects, a remarkable man. His biography would be very amus- 
ing, and illustrative of theatrical history, as well English as American. 
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companion on the voyage, and whose cheer- 
ing reply to all doubters was, ‘ I tell you, sir, 
it must do.’ 

“The theatre was announced to be re- 
opened on the 28th of August with the Jrish 
Ambassador and Teddy the Tiler. The day 
was one of the hottest we had known; and 
towards night it became oppressively close. 
Nostrange actor ofthe least note could open in 
New York to anything short of a full house. 
It seems to be a hospitable principle, to give 
the aspirant for fame a cordial welcome and 
a fair hearing. Let it not be considered 
egotistical, therefore, when I say that the 
house was crowded—from pit to roof rose 
tier on tier, one dark unbroken mass. I do 
not think there were twenty females in the 
dress circle; all men, and enduring, I should 
imagine, the heat of the black-hole at Cal- 
cutta. I at the time regretted the absence 
of the ladies, when, had I been less selfish, I 
should have rejoiced at it. 

“The moment came when Sir Patrick was 
announced ; and, amidst greetings as hearty 
as ever I received in my life, I made my first 
bow to the Park audience. I saw no coats 
off, no heels up, no legs over boxes: these 
times have passed away. A more cheerful, 
or, apparently, a more English audience, I 
would not desire to act before. Iwas called 
for at the end of the play, and thanked the 
house for its welcome. If the performance 
had not gone off with that electric and con- 
stant laughter and applause to which the 
partiality of my own countrymen had accus- 
tomed me, I had received positive assurance, 
that my new clients were intelligent and very 
attentive ; and I therefore no longer enter- 
tained fears for the result. Not so, however, 
one or two of my friends, whose anxiety and 
kind wishes it would have been hard indeed 
for any measure of applause to have satisfied. 
Amidst the congratulations they brought me 
were, therefore, mixed up some little cau- 
tionary drawbacks. ‘It was capital,’ said 
one; ‘but you must not be so quiet. Give 
them more bustle.’ ‘In some other piece,’ 
replied I; ‘here it is not inthe bond.’ ‘You 
must paint a little broader, my dear fellow,’ 
said another. ‘ You're too natural for them; 
they don’t feel it.’ ‘If it’s natural, they 
must feel it,’ said I; adding, ‘ My charac- 
ters are drawn according to my ability ; and, 
if my executive power carries out my concep- 
tion, painted from nature. They are indi- 
vidual abstractions with which J have no- 
thing to do. The colouring is a part of each ; 
and I can’t change it as I change my au- 
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dience. Tis only for me to present the pic- 
ture as it is—for them to like or dislike it.’ 
“In the six following evenings the houses, 
though not great, were equal and good; 
each night I found my audience understand- 
ing me better, and felt that I was grappling 
them closer to me. The arrival of Mr. and 
Mrs. Wood, earlier than the manager counted 
upon, created a difficulty, to obviate which 
I waived my claim to six of my nights, as 
my acting must have kept them idle. A 
day or two before my departure for Phila- 
delphia, I witnessed the first appearance of 
this lady and her husband. Her reception 
was enthusiastic, but Malibran had left im- 
pressions it was difficult to compete with ; 
and although her brilliant talent was on all 
hands admitted, I am not sure whether her 
husband's manly style of singing a ballad 
was not to the full as much considered as 
her execution of the most brilliant scena. 
The Park Theatre is, as well as I could judge, 
about the size of the old Lyceum, of the 
horse-shoe form; has three tiers of boxes, 
is handsome, and in all respects as well ap- 
pointed as any theatre out of London. The 
company I found, for my purpose, a very 
fair one, my pieces requiring little, save cor- 
rectness, from most of those concerned, ex- 
cept where old men, like Aspen (Nervous 
Man), Frederick the Great (St. Patrick's 
Eve), &c., occur, and all such parts found 
an excellent representative in an American 
actor called Placide. Descended from a long 
line of talented players, he possesses a natu- 
ral talent I have rarely seen surpassed, to- 
gether with a chastity and simplicity of style 
that would do credit to the best school of 
comedy ; yet he has never been away from 
his own country.* I trust the model may 
not be lost on those who have to follow him. 
I had heard a good deal of the disorder of 
the American stage, and the intractability 
of American actors; with my first specimen 
I had, therefore, every reason to be pleased. 
I am rather a hard drill, too; but I also 
know how painful is the task of studying 
and practising new parts for the star of the 
day, to be thrust out by some fresh stuff got 
up for his successor.f I am aware of this, 
and therefore strive to make the pill less bit- 
ter by doing my spiriting gently, when I 
see a desire to be attentive on the part of my 
friends. As I may not have occasion to revert 
to New York theatrically again, let me here 
say that, after repeated renewals of my en- 
gagements, my last were amongst the great- 
est I made in this city. How, after this, the 






* Some time after this, Placide came over to England, and ventured on an appearance at 


The Haymarket as Sir Peter Teazle. 
stances were not in his favour. 


Ie made no permanent impression, but the circum- 


t+ Dowton was once asked to re-study a character he had long acted as originally written, 


and thought the proposed addenda no improvements. 


Ilowever, he consented, and thus 


wrote to the manager :—‘t Mr. H— has been a civil man to me, so I shall study his trash 


to oblige him. 


By the way, he is the only eomic actor I ever knew who cuts out all his 
jokes ; but I suppose that may be the fashion in America.” 
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American public can be called cold or fickle, 
I at least have no means of judging.” 


From NewYork, Power “progressed” 
to Philadelphia and Boston, and so on 
in the usual routine to Charleston 
and New Orleans, always with success 
and steady attraction, filling his purse, 
receiving many personal civilities, and 
dividing his time between pleasure and 
profit, agreeably balanced. His ac- 
count of his appearance at Natchez, on 
the Mississippi, then little better than 
a clearing in the wilderness, is original 
and amusing :— 


“ Saturday, February 7th, 1834.—Cold, 
and wind unabated : walked in search of the 
theatre, and found it was not in the town, 
but standing about a mile off, like a solitary 
vidette—in a grave-yard, too! Got through 
the rehearsal of Born to Good Luck, and in- 
wardly resolved that the best fortune that 
could befall any player on this day would be 
to get off acting for the night. This was in 
due time happily accomplished without stir 
of mine ; for the oil of our lamplighter being 
just landed, after the night’s frost, from the 
deck of the Abeona steamer, refused to burn 
at a short notice, a resolution which, when 
communicated to me, I very much applauded, 
declining with many thanks the manager’s 
kindly-tendered substitute of candles. The 
appearance was, therefore, of necessity, put 
off, and the audience, as well as myself, 
granted a respite until Monday. 

“* Monday, 9th.—The weather a little 
milder; took a gallop into the country; 
dined early, and about six walked out of 
town to the theatre, preparatory to making 
my bow. The way was without a single 
passenger, and not a creature lingered about 
the outer doors of the house. The interior I 
found in the possession of the single lamp- 
lighter, who was leisurely setting about his 
duties. Of him I enquired the hour of be- 
ginning, and learnt that it was usual to com- 
mence about seven or eight o’clock, a tole- 
rable latitude. Time was thus afforded me 
for a ramble, and out I sallied again, taking 
the direction leading from the town. I had 
not proceeded far, when I met several men 
riding together ; a little farther on another 
group, with a few ladies in company, passed 
leisurely by, all capitally mounted ; others 
I perceived were fast approaching from the 
same direction. It now occurred to me that 
these were the persons destined to form the 
country quota of my auditory. Upon looking 
back my impression was confirmed by seeing 
them all halting in front of the rural theatre, 
and fastening their horses to the neighbour- 
ing rails and trees. I now hastened back to 
take a survey of the scene, and a very cu- 
rious one it was. A number of carriages 
were by this time arriving from the town, to- 
gether with long lines of pedestrians ; the 
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centre of the wide road was, however, pro- 
minently occupied by the horsemen. Some, 
dismounted, abided here the coming of their 
friends, or exchanged greetings with such of 
these as had arrived, but were yet in their 
stirrups; and a finer set of men I have rarely 
looked upon. The general effect of their 
costume, too, was picturesque and border- 
like. They were mostly clad in a sort of 
tunic or frock, made of white, or of grass- 
green blanketing—the broad, dark-blue sel- 
vage serving as a binding; the coat being 
furnished with collar, shoulder-pieces, and 
cuffs of the same colour, and having a broad 
belt, either of leather or the like selvage. 
Broad-leafed, white Spanish hats of beaver, 
were evidently the mode, together with high 
leather leggings, or cavalry boots and heavy 
spurs. The appointments of the horses were 
in perfect keeping with those of these cava- 
liers. They bore demi-pique saddles, with 
small massive brass or plated stirrups, general- 
ly shabracs of bear or deer-skin, and in many 
instances had saddle-cloths of scarlet or light 
blue, bound with broad gold or silver lace. 

“The whole party having come up, and 
their horses being hitched in front of the 
building to their satisfaction, they walked 
leisurely into the theatre, the men occupy- 
ing the pit, whilst in the boxes were several 
groups of pretty and well-dressed women. 
The demeanour of these border gallants 
was as orderly as could be desired; and 
their enjoyment, if one might judge from 
the heartiness of their laughter, exceeding. 
After the performance, there was a general 
muster to horse; and away they rode, in 
groups of from ten to twenty, as their way 
might lie together. These are the planters of 
the neighbouring country, stout yeomen, who 
care neither for toil nor weather ; many of 
whom came nightly to visit the theatre, and 
this from very considerable distances ; form- 
ing such an audience as cannot be seen else- 
where in this hackney-coach age. Indeed, 
to look on so many fine horses, with their 
antique caparisons, picquetted about the 
theatre, re-called the palmy days of the 
Globe and Bear-garden.” 


During Power’s first sojourn in 
America, I received several letters, 
detailing his operations, and describ- 
ing matters of varied interest. None 
of these have been preserved. The 
following is obligingly contributed by 
the same friend to whom we are in- 
debted for the one inserted earlier :— 

** Nahant, Massachusets, 
* July 20th, 1834. 

“ My pear P——Rr,—After a journeying 
of twenty days through the western part 
of New York; after visiting Trenton Falls, 
Lake Erie, and its metropolis, Buffalo; 
after sitting under the waters of Niagara, 
and stewing above the waters of the Great 
Western Canal, with the glass at 108°, be- 
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hold me, a most mosquito-bitten bully, 
seeking coolness and quiet on a little rocky 
peninsula that juts boldly out into the 
mighty bay of Massachusets, and command- 
ing, from the windew whence I indite to my 
Johnny, a wild coast view, clear from Cape 
Cod to Cape Anne (they've no saints here), 
with ‘the sea, the sea, the open sea!’ as 
Barry Cornwall sings, right in front, limited 
only by the shores which clip thee in, my 
P—r, and a few others whom I'd give a 
good deal to be clipping about, within the 
next six hours. It is now about meridian. 
I was much pleased with your letter; more 
let me say with the proof it brought, that I 
was not by all forgotten, than by the mat- 
ter. What the devil have you to do growl- 
ing like an old toothless mastiff? As if there 
was anything on earth worth growling about. 
Here is much to enjoy, and many to love. 
In the name of all that is respectable and 
venerable, be happy, and ‘ with mirth and 
laughter, let old wrinkles come,’ since come 
they will, and may for me, as I cannot pre- 
vent them. You have had your penn’orth 
for your penny, so don’t be ungrateful, and 
begrudge the fiddler his fee. 1 have under- 
gone many privations in this pursuit of 
mine, which in your eyes appears so en- 
viable, of which you know nothing, and of 
which I don’t say much, not being in love 
with the reminiscences, nor very communi- 
cative: therefore, you don’t know with 
what light dreams my early day was gilded, 
or what a stirring spirit lay within to work 
them to fulfilment. And yet, behold, they 
all are concentrated in the possession of my 
mess of porridge. Yet will I not make it 
bitter by repining, but bless the gods, eat, 
die, and take my chance of being forgotten. 
Ihave learned to laugh at the world quite as 
heartily as any portion of it ever laughed 
at me. I am, however, true to myself, 
and for the rest, my fortune has to answer, 
not me. Here's a homily gratis for thee, 
John. Read it, if thou canst, and be as 
happy as thy nature will allow. 

“You in nothing gave me more pleasure, 
that in letting me know that my dear Mrs. 
Stewart, and our other amiable friends, are 
well, and had not ceased to feel some inte- 
rest in my wayward fortunes. It will be to 
me a happy day when I can in person 
thank them. At present, in your best man- 
ner, my P—r, I beg you will do this, like 
a true knight-errant. I laid my commands 
on a Paynim Scot whom I had served, to 
place my wishes at the feet of Mrs, Stewart ; 
and if he hath proved recreant, and ne- 
glected his bounden service, I'll flay the 
craven when next we encounter. Say this 
to Mrs. Stewart; and say, also, I would 
write to her, but have nothing of interest to 
a lady, which I could commit to post, so 
spare her patience and her purse till a better 
opportunity occurs for taxing both. 

“ After recruiting here for a month, T open 
a@ new campaign at New York, and about 
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December shall take my way south by sea to 
New Orleans, mounting the mother of rivers 
with next April, and via the valley of Vir- 
ginia, from Cincinnati, pursue my way to 
Washington, and so north again to New 
York, where I trust to embark about the 
end of June, 1835. Then hey for our next 
merry meeting! Say, shall we be pious and 
sentimental, or uproarious and drunken! It 
shall be as you will, since I know I shall be 
* armed for either field,’ as the hero has it in 
Rowe's tragedy. Talking of tragedy, our 
tragic muse is wedded, wedded to a Yankee 
Doodle! Alas, the day! as somebody says 
somewhere. As for Harold, I've done with 
him; and deny his paltry half letter, in three 
miserable instalments. I have sent him va- 
rious epistles, long and short, but shall cease 
firing, unless he will waste a little powder in 
return. How is the villain? Bibulous, 
crapulous, and uxorious, I guess. Has he 
twins yet ? and how is his spouse? When 
you see her, offer my compliments. She is, 
I am sure, a dear, good person, and makes a 
good wife to our hospitable friend. I often, 
when alone, parade you all in my mind’s eye, 
with our old doings and sayings, or fancy 
your present occupations. I was pleased to hear 
your opinion of my friend and compatriot, 
Evans. You may depend upon it, his heart 
is in the right place, however men may dif- 
fer about the position of his head. I wrote 
to him according to his desire, and my pro- 
mise made at parting, but know not whether 
he received my missive. Remember me to 
him, to the Grays, and, indeed, to all; and 
say to W. Neilson, that once upon a time, 
*twas in Philadelphia, I met a brother of his, 
one Dan, who had escaped cholera, and the 
land-crabs of Demerara, and was, as he said, 
about returning to his native land. So Pll 
offer no further information upon the chap- 
ter of Daniel, but vent, in a Jeremiad, my 
longings and regrets, at this woful distance 
dividing me from so many that I love, 
amongst whom, my dear P—r, I need hardly 
assure you, is yourself. Tell Tip to wed the 
widow off-hand. With a widow, half mea- 
sures will never succeed. Tell him to go the 
entire swine, and not be dilly-dallying. Why 
I'd have married half the widows in Lan- 
cashire by this time—ay, and Cheshire to 
boot.—Yours, dear John, 
“Tyrone Power.” 

In the course of the two years con- 
sumed in his first tour, Power visited 
Canada, and almost every city of note 
throughout the union, traversing the 
United States from north to south, 
from east to west. After making an 
ample allowance for travelling ex- 
penses, and all other necessary outlay, 
he found himself master of a sum ex- 
ceeding double what the exercise of 
his art would have given him in the 
same time at home. No exotic had 
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ever been attractive to such an extent, 
and so long a time. The Americans 
invariably receive our actors with open 
arms, and send them home with well- 
lined pockets; but, in the interchange 
of national civilities,* they have not 
yet given us, in return, a great native 
artist. Forrest was not far from the 
mark. His faults were those of educa- 
tion. Nature had endowed him libe- 
rally. He possessed noble attributes, 
and amazing physical power; but he 
indulged in vulgarisms and a coarse 
style, which early practice in a better 
school would have softened or removed. 
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Power sailed from the Delaware, on 
his homeward voyage, on the 21st of 
June, 1835, and landed at Liverpool 
on the 16th of July, about the same 
hour, and on the same day of the 
month, in which he had left England 
two years before. To make the acci- 
dental coincidence more striking, he 
passed the Europe, in which he had 
gone out, so close, as she quitted the 
harbour, that letters for America were 
tossed on board. His farewell to the 
land in which he had been so hospitably 
received, was expressed in a few im- 
promptu verses :— 


ADIEU! 


Written on board the Packet-ship Algonquin, Captain Cheney. Bav of Delaware—Pilot about to quit the 
vessel— Two, P.M., June 21st, 1835, 


“ Adieu, Columbia! I have mark’d thee well, 
Nor yet for ever do I leave thee now; 
And busy thoughts of thee my bosom swell, 
And thronging recollections load my brow. 
I've pierced from North to South thy endless woods ; 
Have dream’d in fair St. Lawrence’ sweetest isle ;f 
Have breasted Mississippi's hundred floods, 
And woo’d, on Alleghany’s top, Aurora’s smile. 


“And now we part! The ship is flying fast, 

Her pathway deck’d with whirling wreaths of foam; 
And all the swelling sails that bend each mast 

Obey the flag which, fluttering, points to ‘ Home!’ 


Home! home !—that tender word let me retrace, 
And bid each letter conjure o’er the sea 

Some cherish’d wish, and every well-lov'd face, 
To banish thought of those from whom I flee. 


“Yet shame I not to bear an o’erfull heart, 
Nor blush to turn behind my tearful eyes ; 
Tis from uy stranger land I now depart, 
‘Tis to no strangers I devote these sighs. 
Welcome and home were mine within the land 
Whose sons I leave, whose fading shores I see; 
And cold must be mine eyes, and heart, and hand, 
When, fair Columbia! they turn cold to thee.” 


Our traveller was happier than 
Queen Mary when she left France on 
her return to Scotland, and gazed with 
longing eyes on the land which had 
been to her a second birth-place, in 
which her dearest ties were centered, 
and her happiest days had been spent ; 
and with a sad presentiment that she 
should behold it no more. Soon after 
his arrival, he published his *¢ Impres- 
sions of America,” in two volumes; 
an interesting narrative, written in an 


easy, lively style, full of satisfaction at 
all he had seen, and very compliment- 
ary to the people he had quitted. A 
marked contrast to other works, which 
had dealt unsparingly in censure, and 
found little or nothing to praise. He 
sent me a presentation-copy, in token 
of old friendship, and when we met, 
asked me how I liked his book? * Very 
much, indeed,” I replied; “ but, from 
its general tone, it is quite evident you 
mean to cross the Atlantic again.” 








* The ill-treatment of Mr. Macready, on his last visit, is not to be considered a national 
affair, although some thought so at the time. It was au excitement produced by party pro- 
fessional feeling, and individual malice. 

¢ St. Helen’s, 
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« Why should I not 2” was his answer ; 
**T have left many warm friends there, 
have passed two happy years, and have 
brought home that ‘dump’ of money 
I told you I was in search of. I can- 
not return kindness by severity, even 
if it was just.” His preface describes 
his views and feelings in a clear, con- 
sistent manner, and may be taken asa 
true index to the pages that follow. 
He was not a visitor who journeyed 
without seeing the “fat of the land,” 
and perpetually exclaimed, “’Tis all 
barren!” ‘I seek,” says he, * to de- 
scribe America as I saw it—a mighty 
country, in the enjoyment of youth 
and health, possessing ample room and 
time for the growth which a few es- 
capades incident to inexperience and 
high blood may retard, but cannot pre- 
vent. Heaven has written its desti- 
nies in the gigantic proportions allot- 
ted to it; and it is not in the power of 
earth to change the record. I seek to 
describe the people as I saw them, 
clear-headed, energetic, frank, and hos- 
pitable ; a community suited to, and la- 
bouring for, théir country’s advance- 
ment, rather than for their own pre- 
sent comfort. This is, and will be 
their lot for probably another genera- 
tion. To those, then, who seek scan- 
dalous inuendoes against, or imaginary 
conversations with, the fair, the brave, 
and the wise, amongst the daughters 
and sons of America, I say, read not 
at all; since herein, though something 
of mankind, there is little of any indivi- 
dual man, woman, or child, of the 
thousands with whom I have recipro- 
cated hospitality and held kind com- 
munion. On the other hand, it can be 
objected, that I set out by giving evi- 
dences of a partiality which may cause 
my judgment tobe questioned. Frankly 
do I own this fault; and in my justi- 
fication have but to add, that the per- 
son who, for two years, could be in 
constant intercourse with a people, to 
the increase of his fortune, the im- 
era of his health, and the en- 
argement of all that is good in his 
mind, yet feel no partiality in their 
favour, I pity for coldness more than 
envy for philosophy. But whilst I am 
by nature incapable of repaying kind- 
ness by aspersion, I feel that Iam no 
less above the meanness of attempting 
a return in that base coin—flattery. 
That which I say, I saw, and as I saw 
it. I blame none of my predecessors 
for their general views, but claim the 
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right of differing from them whenever 
I think fit; and if my account of 
things most on the surface even, should 
sometimes appear opposite to theirs, I 
would not by this desire to impeach 
their veracity, since the changes work- 
ing in society are as rapid, though not 
quite so apparent, as those operations 
on the face of these vast countries 
whose probable destinies do, in truth, 
render almost ridiculous the opinions 
and speculations of even the sagest of 
the pigmies that have bustled over their 
varied surface.” 

In the interval that elapsed since 
Power wrote, America has made enor- 
mous advances, while, at the same time, 
she has checked and impeded her own 
progress by more than one important 
political mistake. In this, she follows in 
the wake of older nations who, with more 
experience, have less excuse. England 
and America are now beginning to 
understand each other with a better 
and more friendly feeling than they 
have hitherto cultivated. Each is 
lending a helping hand to clear away 
the mists which have blinded both, and 
placed them relatively in false posi- 
tions. The interests of hamanity, the 
welfare of the family of mankind, de- 
mand that all which was dark or doubt- 
ful, should become bright as an un- 
blemished mirror. 

A few noisy malcontents, or inte- 
rested journalists, may raise a cry of 
war on slight pretexts or trivial mis- 
understandings ; but such attempts 
are likely to end in mere ‘sound and 
fury, signifying nothing.” Thirty-six 
eventful years have passed over since 
the Treaty of Ghent terminated a very 
unnecessary and somewhat unnatural 
dispute between England and her great 
western descendant. A war, too, 
which had been carried on with feelings 
of personal bitterness more resembling 
a petty family squabble than a great 
national contest. The incidents which 
characterised it were such as to leave 
behind them deep impressions of dis- 
like and mistrust. ‘The wounds were 
cicatrised, but the scars remained as 
unsightly memorials. On either side 
there had been predatory inroads, 
ylanderings, burnings, and buccaneer- 
ing expeditions. The first stone was 
undoubtedly thrown by Brother Jona-~ 
than, in the attack of the President 
frigate, under Commodore Rogers, on 
the Little Belt sloop-of-war, in May 
1811. As far back as 1807, a conflict 
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had taken place, in which blood was 
spilt, between the Leander and Chesa- 
peake, in consequence of the British 
captain insisting on the right of search 
for deserters, which were found in the 
American ship. This was mutually 
explained, and friendly relations, of an 
ambiguous cast, continued for some 
years longer, while constant bickerings 
gave tokens of a coming storm. The 
overt act took place before any decla- 
ration of hostilities, and attempts were 
made to diplomatise and ‘ wriggle” 
out of it as an unintentional mistake. 
A casus belli was established on almost 
imaginary grounds. The voice of Pre- 
sident Madison, like that of Sempro- 
nius, was * still for war,” and thus the 
American government threw down the 
gauntlet and thrust themselves into the 
general quarrel with scarcely any pro- 
vocation. As all the rest of the world 
was at loggerheads, why should they 
not have a finger in the pie? The op- 
portunity was tempting. We had Na- 
poleon on our hands, backed by the 
power of tributary Europe. Our re- 
sources were strained to their last fibre 
in that colossal duel, and we could af- 
ford for the moment nothing across the 
Atlantic but a war of detachments— 
one of those miserable little wars of 
great nations, which our illustrious 
captain has denounced as equally un- 
dignified and ruinous. The conquest of 
Canada, then, for the first time, 
dawned on the imagination of the 
federal legislature—a splendid meteor, 
which has dazzled and seduced many 
of their otherwise able statesmen ever 
since. The love of glory is an epi- 
demic which spreads with electric ra- 

idity. When once a nation is inocu- 
fated with this fever, there is no puri- 
fication without indulgence. But glory 
is an expensive commodity to speculate 
in, and leads to debt and taxation. 
Mr. Bull knows something of this from 
long personal experience. ‘That clear- 
headed writer, the late Rev. Sydney 
Smith, pointed it out very forcibly to 
our transatlantic brethren, long before 
Pennsylvanian repudiators forced him 
to writhe when he would rather have 
smiled, and shook his faith in the moral 
perfection of free and enlightened re- 
publics. 

When the overthrow of Napoleon, 
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in the spring of 1814, released our 
armaments, our measures against Ame- 
rica were not sufficiently decisive. 
They were planned without concert, 
and failed in the execution. 

We placed a large force under an in. 
eflicient general in the north, which 
did nothing, from being badly com. 
manded. In the Delaware and Chesa- 
peake we harassed, without crippling 
the enemy; while in the south, we mis- 
carried altogether, because the means 
employed were inadequate to the ob- 
ject, and success was frustrated by the 
usual delay. It was not the first, nor 
the tenth time that similar results had 
arisen from similar causes; yet our 
Government continued blind to the er- 
rors ofa system which everybody de- 
tected but themselves, and persevered 
to the last in hitting short without ef- 
fect, when home thrusts would have 
inflicted deadly wounds. The oppor- 
tunity, whether for good or evil, was 
lost, never to be recalled. A combined 
movement, with twenty thousand men, 
and twenty sail of the, line (half the 
force sacrificed at Walcheren), against 
the centre of the Union, would have 
gone near to break it up altogether, 
and would have wrought a mighty 
change in the future destinies of the 
North American continent.* There 
was no secret made of this at the time 
amongst themselves. A very general 
conviction prevailed with the deep- 
thinking politicians of the day, that had 
the war continued for twelve months 
longer, several of the southern and 
eastern states would have entered into 
separate treaties, without consulting the 
general government. These questions 
were very ably discussed some years 
afterwards by General Sir Charles Na- 
pier, in a publication not immediately 
relating to America. The principle was 
most decisively carried out at the close 
of the war with China (but again after 
the usual inconclusive skirmishing), 
when, by cutting the communication of 
the grand canal, and advancing up the 
greatriver Yang-tse-Kiang, to the occu- 
pation of Nankin, the Celestial Empire 
was divided in two, and its main ar- 
teries completely paralyzed. 

The treaty of Ghent was popular for 
themoment. The Americans had begun 
to grumble under the disagreeable no- 


* The population of the United States in 1814 was scarcely more than one-third of what it 


is at present. 
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velty of war-taxes, and the total sus 

pension of their commerce. ‘The Eng- 
lishman who arrived with the ratifica- 
tion of peace was borne by the citizens 
and people through the streets of New 
York in triumph and jubilee.* But 
after a little reflection, neither of the 
late belligerents was satisfied — the 
fight was not taken out ofthem. Our 
national glory was tarnished by the 
miscarriage of the ill-mauaged expedi- 
tion against New Orleans; nor were 
the Americans et itirely consoled even 
by the boast that they had foiled the 
conquerors of Napoleon, when they 
turned their eyes towards Canada, and 
saw that coveted prize securely res- 
cued from their clutches. There was 
peace, but there was no cordiality. For 
some years the published accounts of 
British travellers fomented, rather 
than assuaged mistakes, exhibiting, in 
many instances, a jaundiced view of 
the people they came to visit, in man- 
ners, morals, and institutions. All 
this was as mischievous, as ill-judged, 
and as futile as the abuse of Louis Na- 
eg in some of our daily journals. 

The Americans felt keenly that they 
were misrepresented, and retorted, as 
they best could, whenever they found 
an opportunity. 

At more than one crisis, another 
war seemed inevitable, particularly 
during the Canadian insurrection, and 
while the North-Eastern and Oregon 
boundary questions were so long in 
dispute. But all this has passed over, 
and a much more cordial feeling exists 
between two countries, which common 
ancestry and reciprocal interest should 

ind together as close allies in the 
march of human improvement, rather 
than embattle them as enemies to 
check its onward progress. The 
changed tone of English writers on the 
United States, will do much towards 
our knowing their inhabitants better 
than we have hitherto done. There is 
now panegyric, where there was for- 
merly detraction—an error on the 
right side, if it be one. A conscious. 
ness of mutual respect has superseded 
the old leaven of mutual dislike, and a 
fraternity of feeling is now beginning 
to be really blended with unity ‘of lan- 
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guage and institutions. It will be 
much to be lamented if political intri- 
racies should, at any future period, 
interfere with or overcloud this dawn 
of harmony. England and America, 
the representatives of Anglo-Saxon 
industry and independence, hold be- 
tween them a controlling influence on 
the happiness or misery of the world. 
Let us. hope that influence may always 
be exercised in alliance, and not in 
collision. Increased familiar inter- 
course is the most effectual step in 
furtherance of this object. Books are 
permanent memorials, producing dur. 
able effects. When written with the 
clear good sense, the kindly spirit, and 
well-tempered amenity which distin- 
guish the American reminiscences of 
Tyrone Power, and others of a recent 
date,t they will do more towards the 
strengthening of friendship, and the 
utter dissipation of prejudices, than 
volumes of orders in council, decrees 
of congress, or ambassadorial remon- 
strances. 

American and English character and 
institutions are nearer to each other 
than are generally supposed. Ultra- 
republicanism in the abstract, is a 
fearful mistake, cured, however, by its 
being at the time a delusive impossi- 
bility. Moderate republicanism, or 
rational, gentlemanlike democracy, re- 
strained by the influence of education 
and refinement, supposing such a 
political system to be practicable (or 
practised in America), is more like con- 
stitutional monarchy than it appears 
to be on the surface. The difference 
lies in the form rather than the reality ; 
and that external distinction, with 
every succeeding year, will become less 
perceptible, and less palpably defined. 
Our American friends, in their hearts, 
are as essentially fond of titles, dis. 
tinctions, and defined degrees of po- 
sition, as we are. They bow down as 
readily as we do, before the parapher- 

nalia of rank and state. A real lord 
or lady finds certain favour in their 
eyes, and they acknowledge the ascen- 
dancy of fashion almost as uni- 
versally as they do the autocracy of 
dollars, These are among their weak 
points, which they hesitate to confess, 


* See “ Pictorial History of England,” reign of Geo, IIT. Vol. VI. 
t See particularly, “ Travels in the United States, &c., during 1849 and 1850,” by the 


Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Arthur Cony ngham. 


and “A Glimpse at the Great Western Republic, ” by 
1851. 
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while they illustrate them by daily prac- 
tice. The mottoof the good city of Edin- 
burgh, ‘ Nisi Dominus frustra!” has 
been whimsically translated by a satiric 
wag, * You can do nothing here unless 
you are a lord.” ‘The application may 
be extended without straining the 
truth. Very lately we have seen “the 
celebrated amateur of rank, Sir Wil- 
liam Don, Baronet,” announced at full 
length, and in large letters, in all the 
leading theatres of the United States. 
The title is evidently as valuable a 
point in the estimate of the manager as 
thetalent of the distinguished aristocrat. 
The dignity of the bloody hand may be 
a little scratched in the meantime; 
but it is a long way off; and should he 
return home “ loaded with wealth and 
honours dearly won,” the new gilding 
will, perhaps, cover up the blemish. It 
was reported last year in more than one 
jowreal of repute, that Barnum, the 
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great speculator, had engaged, as a rival 
attraction, the Countess de Beaucarmé, 
widow of the respectable gentleman 
guillotined at Mons for murdering his 
brother, and intended to carry her on 
a tour of exhibition throughout the 
American continent. The lady was 
acquitted, nobody could tell why, and 
embarked for New York soon after. 
The patient, as they call a criminal 
abroad, conducted himself with com- 
posure, and made an edifying exit. 
To complete the exhibition, the entre- 
preneur should have purchased for his 
museum the head of the decapitated 
count, embalmed, in a case, after the 
manner of Madame Tussaud’s Chamber 
of Horrors. If this had been effected, 
we will venture to say, shares in the 
hazard would have sold by auction at a 
cent. per cent. premium, and the whole 
affair would have produced an unprece- 
dented sensation. J. W. C. 





THE FISHERMAN. 
FROM GOETHE. 

The waters rose, the waters rolled, 
A fisherman sat there, 
And coolly watched his line unfold, 
His heart was free from care. 
And as he sits and gazes on, 
The waters open wide, 
All dripping from the stream, upon 
The flood a woman glides. 


She sang to him, she spoke to him— 

«‘ Why dost thou lure to death, 

With human art and human snare, 

My offspring from beneath ? 

Ah! didst thou know how happy there 
Below the flood they are, 

The deep descent thou now wouldst dare, 
And joy below prefer. 


‘¢ Bathes not the lovely sun beneath 

The ocean, and the moon? 

And does he not, with wavy breath, 
Shine doubly bright at noon ? 

Does heaven’s high arch not tempt thee—— 
The dewy, glorious blue? 

Does not thine own shadow tempt thee, 
Seen in eternal dew ?” 


The waters rose, the waters rolled 
And flowed around his feet ; 

His soul was filled with joy untold, 
As when two lovers greet. 

She sang to him, she spoke to him, 
She called not now in vain ; 

She drew him in, he sunk within, 
And never more was seen. 
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A FLYING SHOT AT THE UNITED STATES. 


BY FITZGUNNE. 


THIRD ROUND. 


‘**Tis time we should proceed with our good poem, 
For I maintain that it is really good, 
Not only in the body, but the proem, 
However little both are understood 


Just now ; 


but by-and-by the Truth will shew ’em 


Herself in her sublimest attitude; 
And till she doth, I fain must be content 
To share her beauty and her banishment.” 


CoLoneL , the baggage-master at 
the Irving-house, had weighed my 
carpet-bag and portmanteau, had pro- 
cured me a cab, and had pronounced 
his blessing upon all Englishmen who 
take three-quarters of an hour to 
get up in the morning, inasmuch as 
Yankees can arise and depart in ten 
minutes, when I, ‘ Fitzgunne,” paid 
my shot, and shot myself off; and 
after flying over land and water for the 
space of four hours, found 
bounding up the main street of Phi- 
ladelphia. The day was charming, 
and the prospect liv ely. A thorough- 
fare something like Old Bond- street, 
stretched away into the distance; the 
shops displaying their tempting wares 
in plate- glass “windows ot handsome 
proportions, covered, from garret to 
ground-floor, with gold letters; the 
street almost destitute of omnibuses 
and carriages, but filled with foot-pas- 
sengers, principally of the fairer sex, 
crowding along the side-walk, with no 
other noise than the pattering of feet, 
the suppressed whispering of voices, 
and the rustling of dresses, and appa- 
rently with no other object than to 
see, and to be seen. All this, observed 
under a bright sun, which lighted up 
gilt devices ‘and pretty faces together, 
combined to form a scene of no small 
enchantment. 

Making the best of my way through 
the crush of people who were taking 


myself 


Byron, 


their afternoon promenade, according 
to the custom of the place, I observed 
as I went that the streets, which branch- 
ed oft on each side at right angles, were 
numbered from one up to fourteen, or 
thereabouts; and after circumnavigat- 
ing the city, I discovered it to be one 
vast chest-board, the squares whereof 
were ‘ blocks” of houses, with streets 
surrounding. The inexpressible gar- 
ment of the ‘loafer ” who approaches, 
will exemplify the plan as well as any- 
thing else. Take his vertical red 
stripes, running from top to bottom, as 
the principal avenues—Chesnut-street, 
Walnut-street, Pine-street, &c. ;* then 
will the horizontal yellow represent 
the numerical crossings, Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 
4th streets, &e. W hether the city of 
the unorthodox Quaker had originally 
received a benediction, and had been 
crossed by St. Yankee Doodle, I can- 
not say; but there can be no doubt 
whatever that the plan is an excellent 
one, economising space, favouring ven- 
tilation, and by no means precluding 
architectural beauty—a leading feature 
of which is uniformity.t 

With fine mansions in Walnut, 
Chesnut, and some other streets, Phi- 
ladelphia hides on the north side a 
number of shabby and narrow alleys, 
lanes, and closes; and on the south, 
a district surpassing in squalor, filth, 
and wretchedness the Liberties of Dub- 
lin, or the worst villages of Munster. 


* It is remarkable, that most of the streets in this city borrow their names from the vege- 


table kingdom. 


+ The Philadelphians deserve great credit for the cleanliness and neat appearance of their 
principal streets ; and Grandpapa John might take a lesson from Grandson Jonathan in hy- 


draulic arrangements. 


The Cochituate, Croton, and Fairmount water-works supply the cities 


of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia with abundance of that cleansing element, so much 


needed in many of our English cities. 
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The adventurer intruding into this re- 

ion is justly punished for his temerity 
Bs the hideous sights which greet his 
eyes, and the intolerable stenches which 
salute his nose. Loitering about in 
front of hovels without doors, and ge- 
nerally without windows, the walls dis- 
coloured by the pestiferous gases dis- 
tilled from putrid green pools, and 
heaps of garbage, which lie ferment- 
ing in the miry passages, may be seen 
an unsightly animal, bearing the hu- 
man form, but participating equally in 
the characteristics of the monkey and 
demon. Squatting or moping about, a 
few foul rags hanging on their horrible 
carcasses, these wretched compounds 
of white and black humanity look more 
like exhumed corpses than beings, of 
each of whom one is obliged to say, “Is 
he not a man and a brother ?” 

Life and property here can scarcely be 
said to be secure to the intruder. The 
rude clutch of the ruffian, or the secret 
stab of the bowie-knife, may await him ; 
for those sentinels of justice, the police, 
who in our country seldom desert their 
post, are, in American cities, a race 
more obsequious to the right honour- 
able mob ; and being content with per- 
forming social duties on a large scale, 
they are prone to be civil to the masses, 
and to ‘‘ pass by on the other side” 
the solitary individual who “falls 
among thieves.” I myself on one oc- 
casion overheard these executives of 
the strong arm of the law consulting 
as to what amiable weaknesses they 
might overlook with a charitable eye ; 
whether they were bound to notice 
this or that trifling breach of the laws 
relating to order and property, and 
whether a mild administration, ex- 
cusing the unfortunate dispositions and 
propensities of some of their species, 
might not succeed better in furthering 
the ends of justice with the people at 
large.* 

Among the buildings of Philadelphia 
the Gerard College stands pre-eminent 
in point of excellence. A quadran- 
gular building of white marble, sup- 
ported by lofty fluted columns of 
the composite order, and resembling 
in appearance the temple of Theseus 
seen in bright sunshine, is no undig- 
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nified object. This, the principal 
part of the edifice, contains the school 
and class-rooms, &c. Behind isa long 
building, with side-wings, containing 
the sleeping apartments of the scholars 
and the dwelling-houses of the masters. 
The institution is of a charitable kind, 
and the posthumous work (if we may 
so call it) of M. Gerard, a Frenchman, 
who, by a life of parsimonious industry, 
amassed an enormous fortune, a great 
part of which—viz., three millions of 
dollars, went towards the building and 
endowment of this college, with the sti- 
pulation, that no minister of religion 
whatever should, on any account, be per- 
mitted to enter within its walls. ‘This 
clause in the bequest of a dying manmay 
seem strange, but it was not altogether 
without reason; for, had he opened the 
doors of the place to religious instruc- 
tion, not one, but fifty chaplains would 
have stepped in—all anxious to instil 
into the youthful mind their fifty diffe- 
rent theories of Christianity, with the 
probable result of making a confusion 
approximating to that of Babel. Where 
there is no established Church, all re- 
ligions are naturally recognised by the 
State as being on an equal footing. 
What isthe consequence? Why, that 
every individual sect being convinced 
of its own infallibility, is naturally zea- 
lous for what it supposes to be the pro- 
pagation of the truth, which, of course, 
must be the spreading of its own pecu- 
liar tenets. Emulation between sects 
produces emulationin individuals. One 
sectary enjoys a greater degree of light 
than another; he accordingly separates 
and founds anew body, and thusreligious 
equality gives birth to sects, which in- 
crease and multiply in geometrical pro- 
gression. When the opinionsof teachers 
coincide, this emulation will be found 
to evaporate in little amicable scuffles 
for the leadership of a congregation. 
Thus, in one of the Dutch reformed 
churches in Philadelphia, the pulpit 
having become vacant, two candidates 
were especially anxious forthe honour of 
occupying it. Several pitched battles 
were probably fought at the commence. 
ment of morning and evening services, 
theresults of which had evidently thrown 
the worsted man into a state of anxious 


* During some serious disturbances at Philadelphia, occasioned by the rivalry of different 


“fire companies,” bulletins were daily despatched to Montreal by telegraph. 


First comes, 


“ Philadelphia is in an uproar!” Next, “ Philadelphia has passed a bad night, and is consider- 


ably worse this morning !” 


After four or five days the following came to hand :—“ The 


riots still continue—the police are exerting themselves—no arrests have as yet taken place.” 
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solicitude as to the means which should 
be employed to rescue the flock from 
the pastoral crook of so unworthy a 
shepherd as his adversary. He cogi- 
tated long and deeply. He spent much 
time and perhaps several sleepless nights 
in considering the course proper to be 
adopted, and at length came to the 
conclusion that, if he could, by any 
means, 
the pulpit, it would thenceforth be his, 
for ‘* possession is nine points of ‘the law.” 
He accordingly went into the pulpit 
over night, and, on waking next morn- 
ing, was greeted by accl amation as hav- 
ing the unde niable right to remain in 
it. M. Gerard, possibly being aware 
of the serious evils resulting from emu- 
lation and strife in religious matters, 
and conceiving that unshachled liberty 
of conscience was not inevitably to 
be attained by unshackied liberiy in 
preaching, provided that the children 
should have good moral training while 
at this college, and be at liberty to 
choose what system of religion the »y 
would belong to when their judgment 
should be more mature. 

In the United States, “ free trade” 
in religion exists in the fullest sense 
of the term ; and the sect imbued with 
the most determined spirit of prose- 


lytism, like the most enterprising of 


the Manchester firms, does the largest 
amount of business. The Church 
of England, however, having had its 
lands and revenues secured when the 
separation of the colony took place, 
forms an exception. It is in a very 
flourishing state, and numbers amongst 
the ranks of its clergy many eminent 
divines, whose prudence, good sense, 
and unaffected piety form a powerful 
barrier against the misdirected zeal and 
spirit of wild fanaticism which pervades 
many sectarian bodies—without which 
barrier the religious world of America 
would, in all human probability, fall 
into a state of anarchy. 

A system of pufting ¢, much resem- 
bling that adopted by the proprietors 
of monster shops, is freque ntly em- 
ployed by the teachers of religion. 
In Philadel phi: 1, the Saturday news- 
paper is half taken up with advertise- 
ments of the sermons to be preached 
on the following day. Casting my 
eye down a column of these notices 
on one occasion, I came to the fol- 
lowing :—** Fortun: ately for saints as 
well as sinne rs, the Prophet James has 
been detained, and if the Scribes, Pha- 
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risees, and hypocrites will meet next 
Sunday, at three o'clock, in the hall at 
the north-east corner of Callowhill and 
Sixth-street, they will hear from him.” 
Never having seen a “ prophet” in my 
life, I determined for once to refresh 
my eyesight with so delightful a vision, 
and accordingly found myself, a little 
after three, p.m., ascending a narrow 
staircase, which was to lead me into the 
prophet’s s presence, intent on gratifyi ing 
my curiosity. During the ascent, 1 
heard the harsh tones of a man’s voice, 

but it was not till I had opened the 
door that I felt the full force of a storm 
of eloquence e which made me look upon 
myself in the light of a ship unexpect- 
edly taken a- _— Staggering under 
the influence, I sat down on the nearest 
seat. At the upper end of the room, 
which was about forty feet long, and 
nearly half full of people on cross-bench- 
es, adi rty-looking man, in a frock coat, 
buttoned half w ay up, was throwing his 
arms about like a windmill out of or- 
der. Ile was in a profuse perspira- 
tion, and his hair was flying disordered 
above a forehead of almost Shakspe rian 
height. He was roaring like a bull; 
but at intervals he lowered his voice to 
a scarce audible whisper, occasionally 
stopping altogether, either for want of 
words to give expression to his ideas, 
or, which is more probable, for want of 
ideas to express, He had a large Bible 
before him, which he wasthumping most 
unmercifully—a glass of water stood on 
the table beside him, and two or three 
assistant prophets were disposed on ei- 
ther side of him, whose duty it appeared 
to be to preserve a grave countenance, 
which was more than I could do; ne- 
vertheless, all the rest of the audience 
sat as composedly and reverently as if 
the sermon were really well worth at- 
tending to. TheP rophet was arguing 
in violent uncharita- 
bleness of all other se ote —Eespecii ally the 

Church of England. He went into 
lengthy argume ents to prove that he 
could not take up his ** precious taim” 
in disputing questions with his ‘* ene- 
mise.” 

«* What’s the use of their sending a 
man here to tackle us, when the same 
things has been said over, and over, 
and overagin? They're bold enough 
in their own churches I expect (lower- 
ing his voice), but-why don’t they get 
one of us to preach to their people ? 
Because they darn’t do it,” groaned the 
Prophet, with intense nasal emphasis, 
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rapping the desk three times—* be- 
cause I guess they darn’t do it.” The 
Prophet raised his voice and rapped 
harder. ‘ Because their systems 
couldn’t stand if they did!” The Pro- 
phet shrieked loudly, and dealing a 
terrific blow on the desk, seemed 
anxious to prove by the trial whether 
its material or his fist were the harder. 
A pause of about a minute. ‘The 
wolf,” quoth St. James, softly but im- 
pressively resuming the thread of his 
dise ourse, is one of the bravest hani- 
mals in the forest’? — he pointed to 
the walls, as if he had just observed 
one of the animals in question, and then 
suddenly changing his attitude, snapped 
out—*‘ when the ¢aiger’s not there, 
I guess he'll give you a deal of trouble 
to catch, and. so I cale’late will an old 
ewe,” said the Prophet, speaking fast, 
and in a familiar tone, strikingly in 
contrast with his former didactic, lofty 
manner, while, at the same time, he 
slowly untied his neck-handkerchief, 
and folding it up neatly and with the 
greatest deliberation, put it down be- 
side him. ‘* And so I] calec’late will an 
old ewe, unless you corner him; may- 
hap you may corner him if you’re put’ 
smart* about it. W ell, and the taiger’s 
the bravest hanimal in the forest, when 
the lion’s not there ; but he’ll tarnation 
soon whip his tail between his legs and 
sneak just right off, when the lion 
comes. So it is with our enemise, 
‘They darn’t come here to tell us that 
our system is wrong. Why ? Bee ‘ause, 
as I said before, they darn’t.’ 

This argument seemed a clincher, 
and so the “Prophet pulled out a dirty 
old cotton pocket-handkerchief, and 
wiped his face, while a momentary con- 
vulsion of coughing, spitting, and clear- 
ing of throats, remmded me of a Scotch 
kirk, when the paraphrase has just been 
given out. 

The foregoing rhapsody had been 
listened to by the audience with ex- 
cessive gravity. He continued his 


discourse by taking the passage of 


the charge to the Apostles, where it is 
said—* These signs shall follow them 
that believe.” &c. He said that the 
words applied to the present day as well 
as to the times of the Apostles, as his 
hearers were wellaware. He observed 
that doctors and other infidels had said 
to him, ‘* Drink the poison, and then 


we'll believe what you say.” ‘ But,” 
said he, “they err, not knowing the 
Se riptures ; people couldn’t even see 
the miracles until they really did be- 
lieve that they could be done.” This 
I thought probable enough, 

I have neither time nor space to put 
down the rest of hisobserv ations, among 
which was this: —That the expression, 
“to be dammed,” in Scripture meant, 
to be damned ; that infidels who did not 
believe the true doctrines, should be 
‘dammed up” for a thousand years, 
and then come into the world again to 
have another chance. Suflice it to say, 
that he was sometimes ludicrous, and 
sometimes blasphemous. He once 
mentioned the Mormon Bible, and al- 
luded to ‘* Latter-day Saints,” from 
which I concluded that he was one of 
the prophets of that strange sect, 

I shall now return to touch lightly 
upon the institutions of the Quaker 
city. The Philadelphia Penitentiary, 
which, like the Gerard College, lies at 
some distance from the town, is one of 
the most extensive establishments in 
the country. I seized an early oppor- 
tunity of paying a visit to it. 

Issuing from one of the narrow streets 
on the north side of the city, I found 
myself in a straggling suburb, where 
houses squatted singly or in couples. 
Behind lay Philade Iphiz 1, with its rows 
of roofs, chimne 2ys, and lines of dotted 
windows, and its sharp church spires ; 
before loomed the Penitentiary, sur- 
rounded by very high walls, with flank. 
ing towers, and looking not unlike a 
gloomy baronial fortress. Cerberus 
growls within, and the ponderans doors, 
studded with knobs of iron, revolve and 
adinit the traveller. A moment’s walk 
brings one to the centre of the build. 
ing, the plan of which something re- 
sembles a cart-wheel. Standing in the 
middle of the nave, the spokes are res 
presented by long, narrow areades, 
which radiate from it. Rows of cells, 
some in two tiers, some in one, and 
most of them containing some wretched 
prisoner; are disposed along these ar- 
cades, and are opened by small grated 
doors. A dreary silence prevails, and 
the footstep of the turnkey echoing at a 
distance, the tapping of a solitary ham- 
mer, or the rattle of the weaver’s shut- 
tle, are almost the only sounds disturb- 
ing its monotony. The cells were gene- 


* Pretty smart. 
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rally divided into a workshop and 
sleeping apartment, or rather compart- 
ment, and these opened into a diminu- 
tive yard, where a limited patch of sky 
might be seen, and a walk of two steps 
might be had, only however at certain 
periods of the day. The cells were 
dismally lighted from the top, and on 
the walls of some of them quotations 
from Scripture were hung up. Some 
of the prisoners had made gardens in 
their little yards, some had painted the 
walls, and one had accomplished a 
tremendous calculation in simple mul- 
tiplication, which must have taken him 
a very long time to work out. 

Every convict who understands a 
trade is given work to do as soon 
as he chooses to ask for it, and a 
very brief period of solitary con- 
finement will drive him to that course. 
Plenty of books are also allowed; at 
first these were confined to works of a 
religious character, but this plan not 
being found to answer, other descrip- 
tions were admitted. Strangers are 
sometimes permitted to visit one or two 
of the better conducted ; the rest, with 
the exception of some few employed in 
cooking, or in taking care of the prison 
garden, seldom see a human creature 
beside the moral instructor and the 
turnkey. A long period of incarcera- 
tion, under such circumstances, cannot 
fail to have an injurious effect upon the 
mind ; and the lower and more unculti- 
vated the intellect, the worse are the 
consequences. Every morning the 
wretched creature opens his eyes to 
contemplate the four whitewashed walls 
of his cell; each day there is the same 
stillness of death, the same weary mo- 
notony. Of the sun and the sky he 
can only get the smallest glimpse. He 
has no stores of memory to work upon, 
no capacity for reading. Hitherto, 

rhaps, his life was passed in hard 
and healthy daily labour. Many a 
field, perhaps in the far distant 
British Isles, had been upturned by 
his spade; but now he has no trade to 
turn to, and no other employment can 
be provided for him but to pick oakum, 
or work at the loom—tasks in harmony 
with the eternal sameness of his prison 
life. Evening shadows at length de- 
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scending upon him, shut out the tire- 
some panorama whichencircleshim, and 
sleep closes his eyes. Thus pass weeks, 
months, years; but ere long the mind, 
weary of its cruel captivity, breaks its 
chain, and, as it were, strays out of 
itself, leaving an idiot carcass be- 
hind.* 

But while such deplorable results 
accompany the confinement of some, 
a man of a naturally thoughtful and in- 
tellectual turn does not appear to suffer 
so much. He can write, read, improve 
his mind, learn some useful occupa- 
tion. His cell becomes nothing worse 
than that of a recluse, who renounces 
the world, if not with all the good 
will, at least to pretty much the same 
purpose, as the thoughtful sage, or godly 
Eremite. 

I saw a living proof of this in the 
case of an Englishman, a native of 
Warwickshire, who had been incarce- 
rated eight years for housebreaking. 
On entering his domicile, I observed 
through the small door which divid- 
ed his bedroom from his workshop, 
a figure dressed in an old flannel shirt 
and coarse grey trousers, almost desti- 
tute of buttons ; a leather belt encircled 
his waist, an old cloth cap covered his 
head, and in his hand was a leather- 
cutting instrument. The usual quan- 
tity of light glimmering through a 
narrow window, showed the table he 
was leaning against covered with pieces 
of leather, built up in a cylindrical 
shape. When spoken to he pulled off 
his cap, and made a sort of obeisance. 
He was very intellectual-looking, and 
had a quiet, subdued sort of air, which 
one might fancy was caught from the 
stillness of the prison. He told me 
that he was born at Stratford-upon- 
Avon, but that he first heard the name 
of the great poet and philosopher who 
has immortalised that place, in the 
Philadelphian Penitentiary. The works 
of Shakspeare had been his particular 
study, and he gave me critical opinions 
concerning them, and repeated several 
passages, for he had committed much 
to memory. Once or twice I fancied 
I perceived symptoms of an imagina- 
tion slightly disordered. As for in- 
stance, when he spoke of Macbeth, he 


* There are several “ refractory” cells, each having a heavy iron ring fastened to the middle 


of the floor— 


* And in each ring there is a chain— 
That iron is a cankering thing, 
For in these limbs its teeth remain,” 


And a very little of that sort of discipline suffices to subdue the most rebellious spirit. 
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said he did not like the description of 
Lady Macbeth — it was too horrible. 
This, indeed, might be put down to the 
account of the poet. He was very well- 
informed on many subjects, and the 
prison authorities considered him as a 
reformed character, and a triumphant 
proof of the success of the system. 
He asked rather anxiously whether he 
was to be soon released from confine- 
ment, but no information could be 
given him. It appears that he was 
promised his discharge, in consequence 
of good conduct, nearly two years be- 
fore, but when the time arrived he had 
been forgotten. <A letter from the 
judge who had condemned him was all 
that was necessary, but the judge was 
either too indifferent to the matter, or 
too much engaged with others, to find 
time to write it. 

We were taking our departure when 
the prisoner requested permission to 
read out something. It proved to be 
an essay on solitary confinement, in 
which were many strong arguments 
against the system, clothed in most 
eloquent language. I was as much 
surprised at the style of composition 
as I was when he informed me that the 
large sheet of card-board on which it 
was written, and which was not marred 
by a single correction, was the rough 
copy; and though the poor man’sreason- 
ing was powerful, one could not help 
allowing that he was, in some respects, 
himself a living contradiction to it, inas- 
much as he had come into prison igno- 
rant, and was likely to depart (if ever 
permitted) a man of letters. 

While there is something to com- 
mend in the system adopted at this 
prison, there is also much which calls 
for reformation. ‘The advantages which 
accrue to the prisoner from passing his 
period of punishment at once free from 
contamination, and with the prospect 
of coming out incognito, are greatly 
counteracted by the crucl separation 
from the living world, and the tyran- 
nical discipline which deprives him, in 
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so great a measure, of air, of light, and 
of exercise—a punishment too often 
incurred for the very slightest breaches 
of the law. That the younger disci- 
ple should not be associated with 
those who, after an extensive practice, 
have taken their degrees in crime; 
that old thieves, housebreakers, and 
murderers, should not be herded toge- 
ther to weave new webs of mischief to 
society; and that criminals should not 
be made so comfortable as to excite 
the envy of better-behaved subjects, 
are all conditions reasonable enough ; 
but there is no reason why they should 
not all be fulfilled with due regard to 
those principles of mercy, which are 
in reality part and parcel of strict 
justice. Is it fitting that, for every 
transgression, a human being should 
be cooped up like a wild beast? Is it 
necessary for his moral welfare that a 
criminal of inferior intellect should 
be caged till he lose what few wits he 
had? Is there so much electricity in 
wickedness that convicts must not so 
much as see one another, for fear that, 
although not permitted to converse, 
some mesmeric communication may 
take place between them through the 
medium of their elbows, their finger- 
ends, or the backs of their heads ? Per- 
haps some free American will kindly 
give me some satisfactory answer to 
these questions; but till then, I trust 
I shall be excused for expressing my 
surprise, that in the boasted LanD oF 
LIBERTY a@ prison should be found shar- 
ing many bad features in common with 
that ancient aristocratic penitentiary, 
long pointed at by Americans asa legiti- 
mate fruit of monarchical government 
—the Bastile of France. 

Looking into the statistics of the pri- 
son,® one cannot help being surprised at 
the extraordinary impropriety in the 
terms of imprisonment prescribed to 
violators of the law. Among others, we 
find the following; the numbers are 
used instead of the names of the con. 
victs, for the sake of secresy :— 


Years. | Months. 


Sentence. 
Imprisonment 
Do. j 6 
Do. 6 
Do. 6 


* Vide “ Annual Reports of the Inspectors of the Eastern State Penitentiary of Pensylva- 


nia.” 


VOL. XL.——NO. CCXXXIX, 
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Here are four different offences evi- 
dently viewed as equally heinous in the 
eye of the law; and dim, indeed, must 
that eye be which can see no dis- 
tinction between a petty theft and wil- 
ful murder. An independent adminis- 
tration of justice, which is so lofty as to 
be above all rules, human or divine, is, 
however, without doubt, aglorious thing. 
Another extract from the same source 
will show that the liberty enjoyed by 
some individuals may sometimes be so 
extensive as to infringe on that of others. 
‘The warden, in his report for the year 
1848, complains that “the frequent cow- 
mittal to prison of persons of unsound 
mind continues to bea serious evil. Dur- 
ing the past year several of this class 
have been sentenced to undergo impri- 
sonment here—individuals whom their 
friends and neighbours acknowledge to 
be insane, who, from this cause, being 
an annoyance to their neighbourhoods, 
have been arrested for some breach of 
the law, tried, convicted, and sent to 
the Penitentiary, in order (as in some 
instances the officer who has brought 
them has been candid enough to avow) 
to get rid of them.” 

Such is the sympathy offered to those 
whom misfortune marks as her peculiar 
offspring. Whether they really have 
done anything worthy of punishment, 
or whether they have been smuggled 
into a court of justice through the kind 
exertions of “ friends and neighbours,” 
to undergo a mock trial, does not ap- 
pear ; but the result is certain—they 
are convicted and sent to prison”— 
there, dreaming crazily amid the si- 
lence of the cell, to catch a glimpse of 
the fearful crime they have been guilty 
of, in coming into the world with a be- 
nighted intellect, and thus be led to 
repentance. 

Itis, indeed, to be feared that justice— 
that inalienableright of nan, not accord- 
ing to Paine, but according to nature, 
that patrimony which belongs equally 
to Esau and to Jacob—is not always to 
be obtained under the star-spangled 
banner. If idiots are to be punished 
with the same rigour as murderers, and 
if (as I have heard affirmed by Ameri- 
cans themselves) the rich often es- 
cape altegether from the clutch of the 
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law, there must surely be something 
defective either in the laws or in their 
administration. 

The humane must ever regret that 
the silent system in this prison is not 
carried out under different regulations ; 
as for instance:—I1st, By awarding con- 
finement of an exclusively solitary na- 
ture to none but the more atrocious 
criminals, 2nd, By providing out-of- 
door employment, such as wood-cut- 
ting, farm-work, or any other kind of 
hard labour for the men; and health- 
ful exercise for women, in keeping 
clean the prison, and in washing for 
the inmates in the open air, all subject 
to the surveillance of overseers, to pre- 
vent any communication between the 
prisoners during those periods when 
they may be together.* 

In conclusion, however, it may be 
remarked, that the whole system sig- 
nally fails in one important end of all 
criminal punishment, that of keeping 
the consequences of crime before the 
public view; but setting aside this 
consideration, should the warden, the 
physician, or the moral instructor hap- 
pen to be men either wanting in sym- 
pathy, or careless about their duties, 
the evil results would greatly counter- 
balance the benefits attained. 

To take a look at the garden, the 
cooking-house, the stores of cloth woven 
by the prisoners, and other external 
arrangements, was all that remained to 
be done after inspecting those of the 
interior. In one part of the building 
was a yard containing some fierce, 
noisy dogs, which were allowed to prowl 
about at night to give notice of any at- 
tempted escape. Looking through a 
window at them, my guide and some of 
the turnkeys began to make remarks 
about the animals, all of which with 
one exception were prancing furiously, 
and tugging at their chains with vio- 
lence in a futile endeavour to fly at the 
window. Quoth one of the janissaries, 
in allusion to the only passive dog 
amongst them—* That ‘ere hanimal 
ain’t worth much, a guess.” ‘ No,” 
says another, ‘‘he ain't to look at, but 
he’s a great traveller,t I tell you.” 

Musing upon the quaintness of the 
expression, 1 turned my back on the 


* There might be added a third regulation, that prisoners who have behaved well, and 
have, in consequence, earned a curtailment of a long sentence, should not be left locked up 
and forgotten, like old furniture in a lumber room. 


¢ A rather fast dog than otherwise. 
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prison, and my face towards an asylum 
for lunatics not very far distant. The 
door was opened by an insane porter, 
and insane guides showed us over va- 
rious parts of the building. These 
people had weak points, but were per- 
fectly trustworthy, and quite harmless, 
It was, nevertheless, rather bewilder- 
ing, and made me cautious of imput- 
ing sanity to those I subsequently 
met, however suspicious-looking they 
might be; the natural consequence 
of which was, that I put down one ma- 
tron and two physicians as stark mad, 
I went through all the rooms, and was 
disappointed to find that no particular 
system of treatment was pursued, with 
a view to the recovery of the patients 
(further than that of leaving them 
pretty much to their own devices) ; 
the more so, as the Americans have 
much to boast of in their manner of 
treating these diseases. 

Beyond an old cracked pianoforte 
and a library (which had no readers), 
there was nothing tending to amuse- 
ment or instruction. Those who could 
pay had some few advantages and com- 
forts; to the rest, there was no other 
resource than to mope about the build- 
ing. Upon the whole, the poor crea- 
tures were a most miserable-looking 
set; few of them made any noise, and 
the greater part sat in painful atti- 
tudes, as if suffering from headache, 
or from some one idea perpetually 
haunting*them. To the best of my 
recollection, the only beings who seem- 
ed to enjoy any degree of felicity, were 
one or two who were quietly laughing 
at the oddities of the rest. There is, 
thought I, at least one faculty possess- 
ed in common by the sane and the in- 
sane, the wise and the fool—namely, 
a heen perception of the follies of their 
neighbours. There is something, [ 
think, in the habits and character of 
the American, causing diseases of the 
mind to assume a gloomy complexion. 
There is little of mirth in their com- 
position, and nothing shows this more 
clearly than the fact, that games of 
any kind among the children and you 
of the country, are almost entirely un- 
known. The silence that prevails at 
a table d’héte, and the universally grave 
appearance of the inhabitants, cannot 
fail to strike the stranger as peculiar, 
They are generally of a very practical 
turn. The only kind of contempla- 
tion the majority are capable of, is 
(to use their own phraseology) “ cal- 
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culation.” They will be found in their 
hotels and boarding-houses, sitting 
thoughtfully, puffing tobacco or turn- 
ing a quid in their mouth for a couple 
of hours or so; they are turning, at 
the same time, some speculative project 
in the mind, with the view of turning 
a dollar by it. Directly they have hit 
upon some plan, they take themselves 
off—perhaps to some far distant city— 
to put it in execution. It will be 
readily imagined, that minds running 
almost exclusively upon gain, acquire 
a tendency towards madness of a me- 
lancholy cast. I am informed that 
in some of the asylums in the States, 
the madmen are set to watch one an- 
other, and exhibit an extraordinary de- 
gree of acuteness of judgment. These 
will call attention to dangerous pa- 
tients, and give notice when one of 
their number is meditating self-de- 
struction, so perfectly do they under- 
stand one another, when professional 
knowledge would be quite at fault. 
Among the other institutions of 
Philadelphia, the Deaf and Dumb Asy- 
lum may be favourably mentioned. 
Much pains appears to be taken in the 
instruction of the children, whose 
quickness and intelligence is surprising. 
1 attended a public examination at the 
institution: seven children stood with 
their faces towards the spectators, and 
their backs to seven black boards. The 
examiner was on the left flank; and 
when he made a certain gesture, the 
whole faced to the right about, and 
instantly wrote down the word repre- 
sented. Progressing by degrees, he 
at length, by means of various twists 
of countenance and contortions of the 
body, brought out a story of some 
length, which was immediately done 
into English by all the children, with 
some variations in the language em- 
ployed. A number of extracts were 
afterwards read out of a book, exhibit- 
ing the state of the uninstructed mind, 
and the singularity of the ideas which 
may take possession of it. Some chil- 
dren had conceived the sun to be the 
face of a man looking from heaven to 
see whether men did right or wrong. 
One thought that the stars were sparks 
from the chimney, which flew up in 
the evening and became fixed in the 
sky; and another, that the sky was 
only a few feet distant—deponent had 
tried to touch it with a stick, but fail- 
ing, thought the stick was not long 
enough. A third—a little girl—could 
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not understand how people could = nancing the regular drama. <A walk 
in their graves so quietly—thought, if through a room full of stuffed birds 
buried, she should become weary of ie and beasts, boasting of little to interest 
monotony, and would, probably, like anybody, serves as a kind of penance 
to get up and pass part of the day in fur what is to follow. At the regular 
the house. theatret in Walnut-street, I witnessed 
The Museum and the Mint at Phila- the performance of a play of a very 
delphi: i, are both worthy ofa visit. At singular character; it was called Ex- 
the former, may be seen one of the best —tremes, and although written by a Yan- 
ethnological collections; at the latter, kee, was nothing more or less than a 
the Californian ingots, which are here satire on the country. This was cer- 
converted into gold eagles and eaglets tainly something new; most of the 
by very neat mac thinery.* auditors did not appear to understand 
The Art-Union exhibition of oil- the drift of it at all; there was some 
paintings in Chesnut-street, contained Jaughter caused by the perpetual re- 
some very fair specimens of art—no- currence of the exclamation, “ ‘This is 
thing, perh: aps, of very striking merit; a great country!” which was always 
yet there is no reason why artists in shouted when some Americanism was 
this country should not, now-a-days, brought forward. For instance, when 
arrive at eminence. They enjoy a polite company were thrown into a 
nearly the same advantages as — s. state of consternation at the appearance 
They can have our E nglish books, or of'a black man among the guests; when 
reprints of them, and ‘they may visit a very religious lady talked about chu 
other countries to improve themselves; rity, and dear Mr. So- and-So the clergy- 
indeed, there are in Italy at present, man, pausing occasionally in her rhap- 
and there have been for many years _ sodies to beat and pinch her children ; 
past, a considerable number of Ameri- whena stump oration was made to a lot 
cans hard at work among the old mas- —_ of drunken Irishmen, who were toreturn 
ters. One thing was remarkable at a member for the democratic interest. 
this exhibition—and I observed the At each of these representations, the 
same at New Yor k—namely, the total gentleman who acted as ‘ chorus,” 
absence of drawings in water- colours. threw up his hands, and said, as related 
In a more mechanical branch of art above, “This is a great country !” 
—the Daguerreotype—the Americans Some of the persons near me were at 
succeed to admiration. Isawin Phila- first mirthfully inclined at these things, 
delphia, finer specimens than in Lon- but observing that I was also amused, 
don. They appeared to me much _ they changed their tune and put anew 
larger and more distinct, and theirsub- face on the matter, becoming more and 
jects were better arranged. I went more sedate as the play proceeded, till 
into * Root’s” Gallery, which appeared — one breaking out with an oath, swore 
to be one of the best displays of the it was too satirical, another seconded, 
kind, and was there shown many of the and _ several got up and walked out 
leading men of the country. ‘That's ‘There was much of the usual bombast 
Dan'l Webster,” said the cicerone, about freedom and independence, and 
“‘our greatest orator in the world, I the genus * gentleman” was held up 
guess.” to publie contempt by its impersona- 
The enterprising Barnum possesses tion—a lisping puppy, who walked 
in this city (and in what city does he as if skewered, having a tie branching 
not possess) a museum. ‘These mu. out horizontally at least twelve inches 
seums have theatres attached. This on each side of his chin, and sleeves 
combination of the histrionic and the and trowsers as wide as sacks. During 
scientific, is designed by the artful con- a dialogue, the words put into the 
triver to entice those whose religious mouth of the hero, who seemed to 
scruples prevent them from counte- be an inferior sort of Brutus, were 


* An Englishman is the superintendent. 
¢ The American actors are not, I think, in general distinguished for grace. I observed 
also that they thought little of what, in an English theatre, would be considered the most 
heinous offence—vi iz., turning their backs upon the audience. Provincialism and the nasal 
twang also grate unpleasantly upon the ear, and break that deceptive charm which is the 


more rarely to be met with, the oftener one frequents the once enchanted regions of the 
playhouse, 
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something to this effect—** Gentle- 
man !—what’s a gentleman? Talk of 
a man, and then I shall understand 
you.” This brought down the house ; 
not so a peroration, which one might 
suppose would have roused the enthu- 
siasm of an American audience—*‘ The 
States of the Union,” said the heroine, 
**shall hold together as long as the 
sons of Freedom remember the name 
of Washington!” Drury-lane, I may 
safely say, would have given a thun- 
dering tribute to the memory of the 
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modern Cincinnatus; but here, in the 
principal theatre of that city, from 
whence the memorable Declaration of 
Independence went forth, I fear the 
name of “ Barnum” would have caused 
more excitement; nor dare I affirm 
that the illustrious Washington behind 
the footlights would, at that moment, 
have met with half so good a reception 
as the dollar-making hero, who has ac- 
quired celebrity by showing off stuffed 
birds, and by catching and caging 
Swedish nightingales. 


SIR JASPER CAREW, KNT, 


HIS LIFE AND EXPERIENCFS, WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS OVER-REACHINGS AND 
SHORT -COMINGS THEREIN, NOW FIRST GIVEN TO THE WORLD BY HIMSELF. 


CHAPTER XI, 


POLITICS AND NEWSPAPERS, 


Tue venality and corruption which 
accomplished the Legislative Union 
between England and Ireland admit 
of as little doubt as of palliation. 
There was an epidemic of baseness 
over the land; and but few escaped 
the contagion. To whatever section 
of party an Irishman may belong, he 
never can cease to mourn over the de- 
generate temper of a time which exhi- 
bited the sad spectacle of a Legislature 
declaring its own downfall. Nor does 
the secret history of the measure offer 
much ground for consolation. 

And yet, what a position did the Trish 
Parliament hold, but eighteen short 
years before that event! Never, per- 
haps, i in the whole history of constitu- 
tional government, was the stand of a 
represent: itive body more boldly main- 
tained, alike against the power and the 
secret influence of the Crown; and 
England, in all the plenitude of her 
glory and influence, was forced to de- 
clare the necessity of finally adjusting 
the differences between the two coun- 
tries. 

The very admission of separate in- 
terests seemed a fatal confession, and 
might—had a more cautious temper 
swayed the counsels of the Irish party 
—have led to very momentous con- 





sequences ; but, in the enthusiasm of 
victory, all thought of the spoils was 
forgotten. It was a moment of na- 
tional triumph, from which even the 
coldest could not withhold his sym- 
pathies. The “ Dungannon Declara- 
tion” became at once the adopted sen- 
timent of the national party; and it 
was agreed that Ireland was bound by 
no laws, save such as her own Lords 
and Commons enacted. 

In the very crisis of this national 
enthusiasm was it that the Duke of 
Portland arrived as Viceroy in Ireland. 
His secret instructions counselled him 
to endeavour to prorogue the Parlia- 
ment, and thus obtain a short breathing. 
time for future action. ‘This policy, 
in the then temper of the people, was 
soon declared impossible. Mr. Grattan 
had already announced his intention of 
proposing « final settlement of the na- 
tional differences by a * Bill of Rights,” 
and the country would not brook any 
delay as to their expectations 

But one other safe course remained, 
which was, by a seeming concurrence 
in the views of the Irish party, to 
affect that a change had come over the 
spirit. of English legislation towards 
Ireland, and a sincere desire grown up 
to confirm her in the possession of 
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‘every privilege not inconsistent with 
the stability of the empire.” Mr. 
Grattan was induced to see the Viceroy 
in private, and submit to his Grace his 
intended declaration of rights. With- 
out conceding the slightest alteration 
in his plan, the great leader was evi- 
ie. impressed by the conciliating 
tone of the Duke, and, with a generous 
credulity, led to believe in the most 
favourable dispositions of the Govern- 
ment towards Ireland. The measure 
in itself was so strong, and so decisive, 
that the Duke could not say how it 
would be received by his party. He 
had no time to ask for instructions, for 
Parliament was to assemble on the day 
but one after; and thus was he driven 
to a policy of secret influence — the 
origin of that school of corruption 
which ultimately was to effect the doom 
of Irish nationality. 

I am sorry to be obliged to impose 
upon my reader even so much of a di- 
gression; but the r requirements of my 
story demandit. I wish, as briefly, of 
course, as may be, to place before him 
a state of society wherein as yet the 
arts of corruption had made no great 
progress, and in which the open bribe ry 
of a subsequent time would have been 
perfectly impossible. 

This was in reality a great moment 
in Irish history. The patriotism of 
the nation had declared itself not less 
manfully than practically. The same 
avowal which pronoun ced independence 
also proclaimed the principles of free 
trade, and that the ports of Ireland 
were open to all foreign countries not 
at war with England. It is humiliat- 
ing enough to contrast the patriotic 
spirit of those times with the miserable 
policy of populs iw leaders in our own 
day ; but in the names of the men who 
then sw ayed her counsels, we read 
some of the greatest orators and states- 
men of our country—a race worthy of 
nobler successors than those who now 
trade upon the wrongs of Ireland, and 
whose highest aspirations for their 
country are in the despotism of an ig- 
norant and intolerant priesthood. 

The Duke of Portland was not ill- 
suited to the task before him. A man 
of more shining abilities—one who pos- 
sessed in a higher degree the tact of 
winning over his op yponents, might have 
awakened sus picion and distrust ; but 
his was precisely the stamp and tem- 
perament which suggest confidence ; 
and in his moderate capacity and easy 
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nature there seemed nothing to excite 
alarm. ‘*Bonhommie”—shame that 
we must steal a French word for an 
English quality !—was his great cha- 
racteristic ; and all who came within 
the circle of his acquaintance, felt 
themselves fascinated by his free and 
unpretending demeanour. 

To him was now intrusted the task 
of sowing schism among the members 
of the Irish party—the last and only 
resource of the English Government 
to thwart the progress of national 
independence. The Opposition had 
almost every element of strength. 
Amongst them were the first and most 
brilliant orators of the day—men train- 
ed to all the habits of debate, and 
thoroughly masters of all Irish ques- 
tions. ‘They possessed the entire con- 
fidence of the great body of the peo- 
ple, asserting, as they did, the views 
and sentiments of the country; and 
they were, what at that time had its 
own peculiar value, men of great bold- 
ness and intrepidity. There was but 
one feature of weakness in the whole 
party, and this was the almost inevita- 
ble jealousy that is sure to prevail 
where many men of great abilities are 
mixed up together, and where the suc- 
cess of a party must alternately de- 
pend upon qualities the most discre- 
pant and opposite. The very purest 
patr iotism is sure to assume something 
of the character of the individual; and 
in these varying tints of individuality, 
the Irish Government had now to seek 
for the chance of instilling those doubts 
and hesitations, which ultimately must 
lead to separation. 

Nor was this the only artifice to 
which they descended. ‘They also in- 
vented a policy which, in latter days, 
has been essayed with very indifferent 
success—which was, to outbid the na- 
tional party in generosity, and to be- 
come actual benefactors, where mere 
justice was asked at their hands: 
very dangerous game, which, Cad 
well adapted for a critical emergency, 
is one of the greatest peril, as a line of 
policy and a system of government. 
In the spirit of this new ‘tactic was it 
that Mr. Bagenal’s motion to confer 
some great mark of national gratitude 
on Mr. Grattan, was quickly followed 
by an offer of the Viceroy to bestow 
upon him the Viceregal Palace in the 
Pheenix Park, as * a suitable residence 
for one who had conferred the greatest 
services on his country, and as the 
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highest proof the Government could 
give of their value of such services.” 
A proposal of such unbounded gene- 

rosity was sure to dim the lustre of the 
popular enthusiasm, and at the same 
time cast a shadow of ministerial pro- 
tection over the patriot himself, who, 
in the event of acceptance, would have 
been the recipient of Royal, and not of 
National, bounty. And when, in fact, 

the grant of a sum of money was voted 
by Parliament, the splendour of the 
gift was sadly tarnished by the discus- 
sion that accompanied it. 

Enough has here been said to show 
the general policy of that short, but 
eventful administration; and now, to 
our story. 

My father's reception of the Viceroy 
had blazed in all the ministerial papers 
with a kind of triumphal announce- 
ment of the progress the Government 
were making in the esteem and confi- 
dence of the Irish gentry. Walter 
Carew was quoted as the representa- 
tive of a class eminently national, and 
one most unlikely to be the mark for 
Castle intrigue or seduction. His large 
fortune was expatiated on, and an 
‘* authentic assurance ” put forth that 
he had already refused the offer of being 
made a Privy Councillor. These state- 
ments were sure to provoke rejoinder. 
The national papers denied that the 
hospitalities of Castle Carew had any 
peculiar or political significance. It 
was very natural that one of the first 
of the gentry should receive the repre- 
sentative of his Sovereign with honour, 
and pay him every possible mark of 
respect and attention. But that Wal- 
ter Carew had done any more than 
this, or had sacrificed anything of his 
old connexion with his party, the 
best contradiction lay in the fact, that 
his guests contained many of the very 
foremost and least compromising men 
of the Liberal party; and “ Curtis” 
was quoted i in a very conspicuous type 
as the shortest refutation of such a 
charge. 

It) was, unfortunately, a moment of 
political inaction—a lull in the storm 
of Parliamentary conflict—when this 
discussion originated ; and the news- 
papers were but too happy to have any 
theme to occupy the attention of their 
readers. ‘The Castle press became 
more confident and insulting every 
day, and at last tauntingly asked w hy 
and how did this great champion of 


nationality — Curtis — take leave of 
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Castle Carew? The question was un- 
replied to, and consequently appeared 
again, and in larger capitals, followed 
by an article full of inuendo and: in- 
sinuation, and conveying the most im- 
pertinent allusions to the antiquated 
section of party to which Curtis be- 
longed. 

It is notorious that a subject totally 
devoid of any interest in itself, will, by 
the bare force of repetition, assume a 
degree of importance far above its due, 
and ultimately engage the sympathies 
of many for or against it. Such was 
the case here; certain personalities, 
that occasionally were thrown out, giv- 
ing a piquancy to the controversy, and 
investing it with the attraction of town 
gossip. Falkner's Journal, The Press, 
The Post, and The Freeman, appeared 
each morning with some new contribu- 
tion on the same theme; and letters 
from, and contradictions to, ‘* A Visitor 
at Castle Carew,” continued to amuse 
the world of Dublin. 

The fashionable circles enjoyed re- 
citals which contained the names of so 
many of their own set ; the less distin« 
guished were pleased with even such 
passing peeps at a world from which 
they were excluded: and thus the dis- 
cussion very soon usurped the place of 
all other subjects in public interest. 

It was remarked throughout the con- 
troversy that the weight of authority 
lay all with the Castle press. What- 
ever bore the stamp of real information 
was on that side; and the national 
journals were left merely to guess and 
surmise, while their opponents made 
distinct assertions. At last, to the as- 
tonishment of the town, appeared a 
letter in Falkner’s Journal from Curtis. 
He had been illof the gout ; and, as it 
seemed, had only become aware of the 
polemic the preceding day. Indeed, 
the tone of the epistle showed that the 
irritability, cpnsequent on his malady 
‘was still over him. After a brief ex- 
planation of the cause of his silence, 
he went on thus :— 

«« The Castle hacks have asked why 
and how did Curtis take his leave of 
Castle Carew? Now, without inquir- 
ing by what right these low scullions 
presume to put sucha question, I'll tell 
them—Curtis left when he discovered 
the company by whom he was sur- 
rounded ; when he found that he should 
sit down at the same table with a knav- 
ish pack of English adventurers, bank~ 
ruptin character and beg gears: in  pockate 
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«¢ When he saw the house where his 
oldest friend in the world was wont to 
gather round him all that was emi- 
nently Irish, and where a generous 
hospitality developed a hearty and no- 
ble conviviality, converted into a den of 
scheming and intriguing politicians, 
seeking to snare support by low flat- 
tery, or to entrap a vote, in the confi- 
dence of the bottle: when he saw this, 
and more than this—that the best 
names and the best blood in the land 
were slighted, in order to show some 
special and peculiar attention to vulgar 
wealth, or still more vulgar pretension, 
Curtis thought it high time to take his 
leave. This is the why; and as to the 
how, he went away in the same old con- 
veniency that he arrived by; and, though 
drawn by a sorry hack, and driven by 
a ragged Irishman, he felt prouder as 
he sat in it than if his place had been 
beside a duke in the King’s livery, with 
a coach paid for out of the pockets of 
the People. 

** This is the answer, therefore, to 
your correspondent. And if he wants 
any further information, will you tell 
him, that it will be more in accordance 
with the habits of Irish gentlemen, if 
he'll address himself personally to Mr. 
Curtis, 12, Ely-place, than by any ap- 
peal in the columns of a newspaper. 

** And now, Mr. Editor, a word for 
yourself and the others. I know no- 
thing about the habits of your order, 
nor the etiquette of the press; but this 
I do know, I am a private gentleman, 
living, so far, at least, as you and the like 
of you are concerned, out of the world: 
I am very unlikely to fill a paragraph 
either among the marriages or the 
births; and if— mark me well, for I 
am not joking — you, or any of you, 
print my name again in your pages, 
except to announce my decease, I will 
break every bone in your body ; and this 
‘without prejudice,’ as the attorneys 
say, to any future proceedings I may 
reserve for your correspondent.” 

None who knew Curtis doubted for 
an instant the authenticity of this let- 
ter, though many at the time fancied 
it must be a mere quiz upon his style. 
The effect of it was, however, marvel- 
lous; for, in the most implicit confi- 
dence that he meant to keep his word, 
his name entirely dropped out of the 
discussion, which, however, raged as 
violently, if not more violently, than 
ever. Personalities of the most offen- 
sive kind were interchanged ; and the 
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various guests were held up, with little 
histories of their private life, by the 
journals of one side or the other. 

Up to this moment my father's 
name had never been regularly intro- 
duced into the discussion. Regrets, it 
is true, were insinuated that ‘he who 
could afford the shortest and most sa- 
tisfuctory explanations of everything, 
should not condescend to give the 
public such information, It was de- 
plored that one who so long enjoyed 
the confidence of the national party, 
should feel himself bound to maintain 
a silence on questions which a few 
words woukl suffice to make intelli- 
gible. Gradually these regrets grew 
into remonstrances, and even threat- 
ened to become reproach. Anony- 
mous letters, in the same spirit, were 
addressed to him in great numbers; 
but they all failed in their object, for 
the best reason, that my father saw 
none of them. A feverish cold, at- 
tended with some return of an old 
gout attack, had confined him to bed 
tor some weeks, so that he had never 
heard of the controversy; all the 
newspapers, filled as they were 
with it, having been cautiously withheld 
from him by the careful watchfulness 
of MacNaghten. 

Such was the state of matters as 
my father, still weak from his attack, 
descended, for the first time, to the 
drawing-room. MacNaghten had per- 
suaded my mother to accompany him 
on a short drive through the grounds, 
when my father, whom they had left 
in his room, thought he would make an 
effort to get down stairs, and surprise 
them on their return. He was seated 
at an open window that looked out 
upon a flower-garden, enjoying, with 
all an invalid’s relish, the balmy air of 
a summer’s day, and feeling as if he 
drank in health at every stir of the 
leaves by the light wind. His illness 
had not only greatly debilitated him, 
but had even induced a degree of in- 
dolent inaction very foreign to the 
active habit of his mind in health; and 
instead of experiencing his wonted 
curiosity to know what the world had 
been doing during his illness, he was 
actually happy in the thought of the 
perfect repose he was enjoying, undis- 
turbed by a single care. ‘The rattling 
of wheels on the ground at last gave 
token of some one coming, and a few 
moments after, my father heard the 
sound of voices in the hall. Resolved 
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to deny himself to all strangers, he had 
risen to reach the bell, when the door 
opened, and Rutledge entered. 

**Why, they told me you were in 
bed, Carew,” cried he, endeavouring 
by a half-jocular manner to conceal the 
shock my father’s wasted appearance 
imparted. ‘They said I could not 
possibly see you, so that I had to send 
up a few lines on my card to say how 
urgently I wished it, and meanwhile 
came in to await your answer.” 

«They only said truly,” muttered 
my father. ‘I have crept down to- 
day, for the first time, and I’m not 
quite sure that I have done prudently.” 

«© What has it been ?—gout—rheu- 
matic fever?” 

“ Neither; a bad cold neglected, 
and then an old ague on the back of 
ite 

*«*And of course the fellows have 
bled and blistered you, without mercy. 
My medical skill is borrowed from the 
stable ; hot mashes and double body- 
clothes are generally enough for a 
common attack; but rich fellows like 


you cannot get off so cheaply. And 
Madam—how is she ?” 
* Perfectly well, thank you. And 


how are all your friends ?” 

*«* As well as men can be who are 
worried and badgered every hour of 
the twenty-four. “It’s no use in sending 
Englishmen here — they are never 
trusted! I don’t believe it’s possible 
to find an honester man, nor a truer 
friend to Ireland, than Portland; but 
his Saxon blood is quite enough to mar 
his utility, and poison every effort he 
makes to be of service.”’ 

“The children are paying off the 
scores of their fathers, Rutledge. The 
sentiment that has taken some centu- 
ries to mature, can scarcely be treated 
like a mere prejudice.” 

** Very true; but what bad policy it 


is—as policy—to obstruct the flow of 


concessions, even coming from a sus- 
pected channel. It’s rather too hard 
to criticise them for doing the very 
things we ask them.” 

“«] have not looked into a news- 
paper these few weeks,” said my 
father, half wearied of the theme. 

**So that you know nothing, then, 
of .” He stopped short, for he 
just caught himself in time. 

**I know nothing whatever of the 
events that have occurred in that in- 
terval; and, however inglorious the 
confession, Rutledge, I must make it, 
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T'd almost as soon live over my attack 
again as hear them. Take it as a sick 
man’s peevishness or sound philosophy, 
as you may; but, in the jarring, squab- 
bling world we live in, Shere! s nothing 
so good as to let by-gones be by- 
gones.”” 

«That’s taking for granted that 
anything is ever a ‘by-gone,’ Wal. 
ter; but faith my experience says that 
we are feeling, to the end of centuries, 
the results of the petty mischances 
that befell us in the beginning of them.” 

My father sighed, but it was more 
in weariness than sorrow; and Rut- 
ledge said— 

“came out to have a long chat with 
you, Walter, about various things, 
but I fear talking fatigues you.” 

«Tt does fatigue me—I’m not equal 
to it,” said my father, faintly. 

*¢]t’s unlucky, too,” said the other, 
half peevishly, “one so seldom can 
catch you alone; and though Mac- 
Naghten is the best fellow in the 
world 

«¢ You must still say nothing against 
him, at least in my he: aring,’ ’ added my 
father, as if to finish the sentence for 
him. 

‘TI was only going to observe, that 
in all that regards politics ~ 

‘* Pardon my _ interrupting you 
again,” broke in my father; but Dan 
never pretended to know anything 
about them ; nor is it likely that a fellow 
that felt the Turf a contamination, will 
try to cultivate his morals by the in- 
trigues of Party.” 

Rutledge affected to laugh at the 
sneering remark, and after a moment 
resumed— 

‘Do you know, then, it was pre- 
cisely about that very subject of po- 
litics, I came out to talk with you 
to-day. The Duke told me of the 
generous way you expressed your- 
self to him during his visit here; 
and that, although not abating any- 
thing of your attachment to what 
you feel a national cause, you never 
would tie yourself hand and foot to 
party, but stand free to use your influ. 
ence at the dictates of your own honest 
conviction. Now, although there is 
no very important question at issue, 
there are a number of petty, irritating 
topics kept continually before Parlia- 
ment by the Irish party, which, with- 
out the slightest pretension to utility, 
are used as means of harassing and 
annoying the Government.” 
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**T never heard of this before, Rut- 
ledge ; but I know well, if the mea- 
sures you speak of have Grattan, and 
Flood, and Ponsonby, and others of 
the same stamp to support them, they 
are neither frivolous nor contemptible ; 
and if they be not advocated by the 
leaders of the Irish party, you can 
afford to treat them with better tem- 
per.” 

‘Be that as it may, Walter, 
good men of the party do not side with 
these fellows. But I see all this worries 
you, so let’s forget it!” And so taking 
a turn through the room, he stopped 
opposite a racing print, and said — 
“Poor old Gadfly, how she reminds 
me of old times; going along with her 
head low, and looking dead beat 
when she was just coming to her work. 
That was the best mare ever you had, 
Carew !” 

«* And yet I lost heavily on her,” 
said my father, with a half sigh. 

“Lost! W hy the report goes that 
you gained above twenty thousand by 
her the last year she ran.” 

«‘¢ Common report,’ as Figaro s 
‘is a common liar;’ 


the 


ays, 
my losses were very 


SHOWING 





THAT 





Accustomep all his life to the flattery 
which surrounds a position of some emi- 
nence, my father was not a little pique d 
at the coldness of his friends during his 
illness. ‘The inquiries after him were 
neither numerous nor hearty. Some 
had called once or twice to ask how 
he was; others had written brief ex- 
euses for their 


absence; and many 
contented themselves with hearing 


that it was a slight attack, which a 
few days would sce the end of. Per- 
haps there were not many men in the 
kingdom less given to take umbrage at 
trifles than my father. Naturally dis- 
posed to take the bold and open line 
of action in every affair of life, he never 
suspected the possibility of a covert in- 
sult; and that any one could cherish 
illfeeling to another, without a pal- 
pable avowal of hostility, was a thing 
above his conception. At any other 
time, therefore, this negligence, or in- 
difference, or whatev er it was, would 
not have occasioned him a moment’s 
unpleasantness. He would have ex 
plained it to himself in a dozen ways, if 
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nearly one-half more! It was a black 
year in my life. I began it badly in 
Ireland, and ended it worse, abroad !’” 

‘Lhe eager curiosity with which Rut- 
ledye listened, suddenly caught my 
father’s attention, and he ‘stopped 
short, saying—** These are old stories 
now, and scarcely worth remembering. 
But here comes my wife; she'll be glad 
to see you, and hear all the news of 
the capital, for she has been leading a 
stupid lite of it these some weeks 
bi wk, - 

However uneasy my mother and 
MacNaghten might have been lest 
Rutledge should “have alluded to the 
newspaper attacks, they were soon sa- 
tisfied on that point; and the evening 
passed over pleasantly, i in discussing 
the sayings and doings of the Dublin 
world. 

It was late when Rutledge rose to 
take his leave, and my father had so 
far rallied by the excitement of con- 








versation, that he alre ady felt himself 
restored to health; and his last words 
to his guest at parting were— 

« 1'Ti call and see you, Rutledge, be- 
fore the week is over.’ 








it ever occurred to him to require ex. 
planation. Now, however, he was ir- 
ritable from the effects of a malady pe- 
culiarly disposed to ruffle nervous sus- 
ceptibility ; while the chagrin of the 
late Viceregal visit, and its abrupt ter- 
mination, was still over him. There 
are little eras in the lives of the best 
tempered men when everything is 
viewed in wrong and discordant co- 
lours, and when, by a perverse ingenu- 
ity, they seek out reasons for their own 
unhappiness in events and incidents 
that have no possible bearing on the 
question. Having once persuaded him- 
self that his friends were faithless to 
him, he set about accounting for it by 
every casuistry he could think of. I 
have lived too long abroad; I have 
mixed too much in the great world, 

thought he, to be able to conform to 
this small and narrow circle. I am not 
local enough for them. I cannot trade 
on the petty prejudices they love to 
cherish, and which they foolishly think 
means being national. My wider views 
of life are a rebuke to their pettiness; 
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and it’s clear we do not suit each other. 
To preserve my popularity I should 
have lived at home, and married at 
home ; never soared beyond a topic of 
Trish growth, and voted at the tail of 
those two or three great men who com- 
rise within themselves all that we 
feats of Irish independence. ‘* Even 
idolatry would be dear at that price,’ 

cried he aloud, atthe end of his reflec- 

tions—bitter and unpleasant reveries 

in which he had been sunk as he tra- 
velled up to town some few days after 
the events related in the last chapter. 
Matters of business with his law agent 
had called him to the capital, where he 
expected to be detained for a day or 
two. My mother had not acco mpanied 
him, her state of health at the time re- 

quiring rest and quietude. Alone, an 
invalid, and in a frame of, to him, un- 
usual depression, he arrived at his hotel 
at nightfall. It was not the “‘ Drogheda 
Arms,” where he stopped habitually, but 
the ** Clare,” a smaller and less fre- 

quented house in the same street, and 
where he hoped to avoid meeting with 
his ordinary acquaintances. 

Vexed with everything, even to the 
climate, to which he wrongfully as- 
cribed the return of bis malady, he 
was bent on making immediate ar- 
rangements to leave Ireland, and for 
ever. His pecuniary affairs were, it is 
true, in a condition of great difficulty 
and embarrassment; still, with every 
deduction, a very large income, or, at 
least, what for the Continent would be 
thought so, would remain; and with 
this he determined to go abroad, and 
seek out some spot more congenial to his 
tastes and likings, and, as he also fan- 
cied, more favourable to his health. 

The hotel was almost full, and my 
father with difficulty obtained a couple 
of rooms; and even for these he was 
obliged to await the departure of the 
occupant, which he was assured would 
tuke place immediately. In the mean- 
while, he had ordered his supper in 
the coffee- room, where now he was 
seated, in one of those gloomy-looking 
stalls, which, in those times, were sup- 
posed to comprise all that could be de- 
sired of comfort and isolation. 

It was, indeed, a new thing for him 
to find himself thus. He, the rich— 
the flattered — the high-spirited — the 
centre of so much worship and adula- 
tion — whose word was law upon the 
turf, and whose caprices gave the tone 
to fashion, the solitary occupant of a 
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dimly-lighted division in a public cof- 
fee-room, undistinguished and un- 
known. There was something in the 
abrupt indifference of the waiter that 
actually pleased him, ministering, as it 
did, to the self-tormentings of his re- 
flections. All seemed to say, ‘This 
is what you become when stripped of 
the accidents of wealth and fortune — 
these are your real claims.” There 
was no deference to him there. He 
had asked for the newspaper, and been 
curtly informed, ‘that Falkner was 
engaged by the gentlemen in the next 
box ;” so was he left to his own lucu- 
brations, broken in upon only by the 
drowsy, monotonous tone of his neigh- 
bour in the adjoining stall, who was 
reading out the paper to a friend. 
Either the reader had warmed into 
a more distinct elocution, or my fa- 
ther’s ears had become more suscep- 
tible by habit, but at length he found 
himself’ en: tbled to overhear the con- 
tents of the journal, which seemed to 
be a rather flippant criticism on a late 
debate in the Irish House of Com- 
mons, 

A motion had been made by the 
Member for Cavan, for leave to bring 
in a bill to build ships of war for Ire- 
land, a proposition so palpably declar- 
ing a separate and independent na- 
tionality, that it not only incurred the 
direct opposition of Government, but 
actually met with the disapprobation of 
the chief men of the Liberal party, who 
saw all the injury that must accrue to 
just and reasonable demands, by a 
course of policy thus exaggerated. 
Falkner went even further ; for he al- 
leged that the motion was a trick of 
the Castle party, who were delighted 
to see the patriots hastening their own 
destruction, by a line of action little 
short of treason. ‘The arguments of 
the journalist, in support of this view, 
were numerous and acute. He alleged 
the utter impossibility of the measure 
ever being accepted by the House, or 
sanctioned by the Crown. He showed 
its insufficiency for the objects pro- 
posed, were it even to become law ; 
and, lastly, he proceeded to display all 
the advantages the Government might 
derive from every passing source of 
disunion amongst the Irish party— 
schisms which, however insignificant 
at first, were daily widening into fatal 
breaches of all confidence. His last ar. 
gument was based on the fact, that had 
the Ministry anticipated any serious 
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trouble by the discussion, they would 
never have displayed such utter indif- 
ference about mustering their forces. 
‘* We saw not,” said the writer, “the 
accustomed names of Townley, Tisdale, 
Loftus, Skeflington, and fifty more 
such, on the division. Old Roach 
didn’t whistle up one of his pack, but 
hunted down the game with the fat 
poodles that waddle after the Viceroy 
through the Castle-yard.” 

** M‘Cleary had a caricature of the 
Portland hunt this morning in his win- 
dow,” cried the listener, ‘and capital 
likenesses there are of Bob Uniack and 
Vandeleur! Morris, too, is repre- 
sented by a lame dog, that stands 
on a little eminence, and barks vigo- 
rously, but makes no effort to follow the 
chase.” 

** Much they care for all the ridicule 
and all the obloquy you can throw on 
them,” replied the reader. ‘They 
well know that the pensions and peer- 
ages that await them will survive news- 
paper abuse, though every word of it 
was true as Gospel. Now, here's a list 
of them alphabetically arranged, and 
will you tell me how many will read or 
remember one line of them a dozen 
years hence. Besides, there is a kind 
of exaggeration in these attacks that 
deprives them of credit; when you 


read such stories as that of Carew, for 
instance, throwing a main with the 


dice to decide whether or not he’d vote 
with the Government.” 

‘* T would not say that it was impos- 
sible, however,” broke in the other. 
es Carew ’s a confirmed gambler, and 
we know what that means; and as to 
his having a particle of principle, if 
Rutledge’s story be true, he has done 
far worse than this.” 

My father tried to arise from his 
seat; he even attempted to call out, and 
impose silence on those whose next 
words might possibly contain an insult 
irrepar able for ever: but he could not 
do either; a cold sweat broke over 
him, and he sat powerless and almost 
fainting, while they continued :— 

**T'd be slow to take Master Bob’s 
word, either in praise or dispraise of 
any man,” said the first speaker. 

** So should], if he could make it 
the subject of a wager,” said the other ; 
** but here is a case quite removed from 
all chance of the betting-ring.” 

** And what does it amount to if 
true?” said the other. ‘He mar- 
ried somebody's illegitimate daughter, 
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Look at the peerage—look at one-half 
the small sovereignties of Europe.” 

**'That’s not the worst of it at all,” 
broke in the former. ‘* It was the way 
he got his wife.” 

** Then, I suppose, I have not heard 
the story aright: how was it ?” 

«* Rutledge’s version is something in 
this wise :—Carew had won such enor- 
mous sums at play: from one of the 
French princes, that at last he actually 
held in his hands some of the rarest of 
the crown jewels as pledges. One of 
the ministers having heard of the 
transaction, went to the prince, and 
insisted, under threat of a public ex- 
posure, on an immediate settlement of 
the debt. In this terrible dilemma, the 
prince had nothing for it but to offer 
Carew the valuable paintings and fur. 
niture of his chateau — reputed to be 
the most costly in the whole kingdom. 
The report goes, that the pictures alone 
were estimated at several millions of 
francs. Carew at once accepts the 
proposition ; but, as if not to be out- 
done in generosity, even by a royal 
prince, he lets it be known that he will 
only accept of one solitary article from 
the whole collection ; rather, in fact, a 
souvenir than a ransom. I suppose, 
the prince, like everybody else, felt 
that this was very handsome conduct, 
for he frankly said—‘ The chateau, and 
all within it, are at his disposal—I re- 
serve nothing.’ Armed with this autho- 
rity, Carew never waits for morning, but 
starts that night, by post, for Auvergne, 
where the Chateau lies. I believe it 
is not ascertained whether he was pre- 
viously acquainted with the circum. 
stances of the Prince's domestic affairs. 
The probability, however, is, that he 
must have been; for within a week, he 
returned to Paris, bringing with him 
the object selected as his choice, in 
the person of a beautiful girl, the na- 
tural daughter of his Royal Highness. 
Whether he married her then under 
compulsion, or, subsequently, of his 
own free will, is to this day a secret. 
One thing, however, is certain: he 
was banished from the French terri- 
tory, by a summary order, which gave 
him bs rely time to reach the coast and 

embark. Of course, once in England, 

he had only to select some secluded 
out-of-the-way spot for a while, and 
there could be no likelihood of leaving 
any trace to his adventure. Indeed, 
the chances are, that Rutledge is about 
the only man who could have unra. 








velled so tangled a skein. How he 
ever contrived to do so, is more than [ 
ean tell you!” 

My father sat listening to this story 
more like one whose faculties are under 
the dominion of some powerful spell, 
than of a man in the free exercise of 
reason. ‘There was something in the 
mingled truth and falsehood of the 
tale, that terrified and confused him. 
Up to that moment he had no notion 
in what a light his conduct could be 
exhibited, nor could he see by what 
means the calumny could be resented. 
There was, however, one name he could 
fix upon. Rutledge, at least, should 
be accountable! There was enough 
of falsehood in the story to brand hin 
as a foul slanderer, and he should not 
escape him. 

By an effort that demanded all his 
stre ah my father rose, the cold sweat 
dropping from his forehead, and every 
limb trembling, from weakness and 
— His object was to present 
1imself to the strangers in the ad- 
joining box, and by declaring his name, 
to compel them to bring home to Rut- 
ledge the accusation he had overheard. 
He had no time, had he even head, 
weigh all the difficulties of such a line 
of procedure. It was not at such a 
moment that he could consider the 
question calmly and deliberately. Next 
to the poignant sense of injury, the 
thought of vengeance was uppermost 
in his mind; and the chances were, 
that he was ready to wreak his fury on 
the first object” that should present 
itself. Fortunately, might I not rather 
say unfortun: ately, since nothing could 
be more disastrous than the turn n affairs 
were futed to take; it seemed, how- 
ever, at the moment, as though it _ 
good fortune, that when my fathe r, by 
an immense effort, succeeded in reach- 
ing the adjoining box, the former occu- 
pants had departed. Several persons 
were leaving the coffee-room at the 

same instant ; and though my father 

tried to hasten after them, and endea- 

vour to recognise the voices he had 
overheard, his | strength was unequal to 
the effort, and he sank back, powerless, 
ona bench. He beckoned to a waiter 
who was pass: ing, and questioned him 
eagerly as to their names, and giving 
him a guinea, promised as much more if 
he should follow them to their resi- 
dences, and bring back their addresses. 
But the man soon returned to say, that 
as the strangers were not remarked by 
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him, he had no clue whatever to their 
detection in the crowded streets of the 
capital. 

It struck my father as though des 
tiny itself pointed out Rutle dge as the 
only one of whom he could seek repa- 
ration; and now he retired to his 
room, to weigh the whole question in 
his mind, and see by what means, 
while gratifying his ‘thirst for ven- 
geance, he should best avoid that de- 
gree of exposure which would be fatal 
to the future happiness of my mother. 

In this lay all the difficulty. To 
demand satisfaction from Rutledge re- 
quired that he should specify the n na- 
ture of the injury, open the whole 
history of the slander, and, while 
giving contradiction to all that was 
fulse, publish to the world a true ver- 
sion of an incident that, up to that 
moment, he had never confided to his 
dearest friend. Terrible as seemed 
the task of such a revelation, it was 
nothing in comparison with what he 
judged would be the effect upon my 
mother, when she came to learn the 
course of events which preceded her 
marriage. 

And now this must be given to the 
world, with all that accompaniment of 
gossip and scandal such a story would 
be sure to evoke. Was this s possible ? 
—could he venture to embark upon 
such a sea of peril as this?—could he 
dare to confront difficulties that would 
rise up against him at ever y step and 
in every Tels ation of life, to assail his 
political reputation to-day—to slur his 
personal honour to-morrow—to cast 
shame upon her whose fair fame was 
dearer to him than life itself twice 
told—to be an inheritance of disgrace 
to his children, if he were to have 
children ? No, no! For such an ex- 
posure as this nothing short of down- 
right despers ation could give courage. 

“Far from serving to allay his passion 
for vengeance, these difficulties but 
deepened the channel of his wrath, 
and made the injury itself appear 
more irreparable. Nor did he know 
whom to consult at such a crisis. ‘To 
unbosom himself to MacNaghten was 
like confessing that he could do, from 
personal motives, what he had shrunk 
from in the full confidence of his 
friendship ; and such an avowal would, 
he was well aware, give heartfelt pain 
to his best friend in the world. Many 
other names oocurred to him, but each 
was accompanied by some especial dif- 
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ficulty. It was a case which demanded 
great discretion, and, at the same time, 
promptitude and decision. To have 
allowed any interval for discussion 
would have been to incur that publi- 
city which my father dreaded beyondall. 
The indignant energy of his mind 
had given a kind of power to his ema- 
ciated and wasted frame; and, as he 
paced his room, in passionate emotion, 
he felt though all his wonted 
strength and vigour were returning, 
to “stand by him” in his hour of f peril. 
He had op ned his window, to admit 
the cool air of the night ; and searcely 
had he thrown wide the sash, when 
the ery of a newsvender met his ear. 

** Here’s the ‘List of the Castle 
hacks,’ to be sold to the highest bidder, 
the Government having no further use 
for them, with the pedigree and per- 
formances set forth in full, and a cor- 
rect account of the sums paid for each 
of them.” 


as 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
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To this succeeded a long catalogue 
of gentlemen's names, which were re- 
ceived by the mob that followed the 
hawker with shouts and cries of deri- 
sion. Groan followed groan, as they 
were announced, and my father lis- 
tened, with an agonising suspense, lest 
he should hear his own amidst the 
number ; but, to his inexpressible re- 
lief, the fellow concluded his muster- 
roll without alluding to him. Just, 
however, as he was about to close the 
window, the man again broke out 
with—* On Saturday next will be 
published ~ account of the five 
bought in by the Crown; and Mark 
Brown, Sam Vesey, William Burton, 
Ross M: thon, and Walter Carew, will 


be given in full, on a separate sheet, 
for one h: alfpenny! ig 
A wild outburst of derisive laughter 


from the crowd followed, and 


my 
father heard no more. 





We hail this book with a welcome of 
no common cordiality, because it is 
really a book, and that upon a subject 
of thrilling importance. We have be- 
fore us no sickly, sentimental novel, 
filled with nothing like human nature 
that has been, is, or shall be; written 
with no higher pedestal in the mind’s 
eye than the shelves of a provincial 
circulating library, and publishe .d with 
no nobler motive than that of killing 
the dull evening of a duller reader. 
In « Uncle Tom's Cabin” we have a 
fine and deeply-impressed mind unbur- 
dening itself of a load of bitter truth, 
gathered from years and of 
painful experience, until it becomes 
too mighty for a solitary bosom, and 
is solemnly committed to the reflective 
world. Nor is the legacy thus be- 
queathed without its responsibility. 
The story of the Christian slave is no 
vapid, unreal piece of fiction, which 
grave men may turn from with that 
contempt which too many works of 
the same class deserve, leaving it to be 
devoured by the inveterate novel- 
reader, whose only object is the destruc- 
tion of a tedious hour. Reader, we 
have here an earnest, religious soul 
pouring forth a bitter tale of existing 


scenes 
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evils into the open ear of our common 
humanity; and he who re: ads, with un- 
derstanding, the denunciation of the 
slave-trade, which these pages contain, 
has from that moment a mission to es- 
pouse and a duty to fulfil. The man 
who witnesses the commission of open 
violence and cruelty, without lifting up 
his hand to arrest the descending wed 1 
pon, or the man who daily shuts his 
eyes to the current of some fraudulent 
transaction, which is stealthily creep- 
ing past him morn and even—we say 
that each of these men is deeply cul- 
pable, and wofully deficient in the 
duty which man owes to his fellow-man. 
What shall we say, then, of the reader 
who can coolly peruse a work like this, 
detailing the atrocities of a system 
which defies heaven and pollutes earth, 
by trading brutally in the very image 
of God, and rise up from the harrow- 
ing spectacle, from the foulest disgrace 
of human nature, without feeling that 
his firmest energies should be pledged 
for the utter extinction of a sin so hi- 
deous? It is the chief merit of our 
modern novels, with rare exceptions, 

to suffuse the boudoir with a gentle 
emotion, or to send the electricity of 
a broad grin through a row of young 
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clerks, who suspend their quills to 
revel in the distortions of gross cari- 
cature ; but “‘ The History of a Chris. 
tian Slave” is a book for earnest, full- 
grown intellects—a book for the silence 
of the study and the calmness of re- 
flection. And unless there be some- 
thing out of joint in the state of the 
heart, we are confident that no one 
ean spend an hour in ** Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” without going forth to ‘* chew 
the cud” of stern and indignant medi- 
tution. It will not be a mere fiction 
that will haunt his steps, and cause a 
shadow to fall at times over his knitted 
brow ; but the abolition of a real, ex- 
isting evil will be the problem which 
concentrates his thoughts—the right 
of one man to barter and enslave an- 
other the absorbing question, which 
will meet him on every human face 
that crosses his path. 

As “The History of a Christian 
Slave” is published with the avowed 
ae of striking a blow at the un- 
nallowed traffic which is still carried on 
in human blood, the reader will, per- 
haps, expect us to give some slight 
sketch of the origin and progress of 
a trade so odious to the common feel- 
ings of humanity. He may desire to 
ask us whence the source of the iniqui- 
tous custom of tradiag in men, women, 
and children? —if nothing has been 
done for its utter abolition ? —and 
what arguments are still of suflicient 
plausibility to palliate, or sanction the 
continuance of so foul a trade ? 

Slavery, it is vulgarly believed, 
owes its origin to the captives taken in 
war by savage tribes, and spared the 
fiery horrors of the stake, to fall by the 
tardier, heart-breaking bondage of the 
most degrading and crushing servility. 
The Hebrew word, rendered in our 
version of the Old Testament “ ser- 
vant,” but literally meaning ‘“ slave,” 
helps us to carry back the rise of sla- 
very to an earlier date, and would as- 
sign it a birth as old as the subsi- 
dence of the Flood. We find Noah 
making use of this word in the curse 
which that patriarch was constrained 
to invoke upon Canaan—* Cursed be 
Canaan: a servant of servants shall he 
be unto his brethren.” From this pe- 
riod it was no uncommon thing for ser- 
vants, male and female, to change 
hands in barter. Abimelech made re- 
paration to Abraham by means of 
‘* men-servants and maid-servants,” 
together with meaner merchandise. 
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But to this traffic there were limits in 
ancient times, which would rejoice in 
some measure the heart of the modern 
philanthropist. Among the Jews it 
was enacted by their lawgiver, ‘he 
that stealeth a man and selleth him, 
shall surely be put to death.” And so 
far from any slave being a prescriptive 
and perpetual right of any master, what 
reader of Old Testament history does 
not know of that year of jubilee, when 
fetter and shackle fell from liberated 
hands, and upon his once-forfeited but 
now restored fields the freeman could 
begin anew the race of life? When shall 
such jubilee resound through the swamps 
and plantations of the far West, or ring 
amid the cabins of the African villages ? 
Not till the will of God be more power- 
ful with man than the love of gold, and 
the soul of his oppressed brother rise 
into more consequence than the sweat 
of his brow and the toil of his frame. 
Let not the trader, however, appeal 
to the Word of God, and vauntingly 
cry, “There are the origin and sanc- 
tion of slavery !” 

Reader! the Bible is a narrative of 
the full, and its consequences; and 
while it is the historian, it does not 
follow that it is the apologist of crime. 
We have seen that the doom of 
slavery was first pronounced in a 
curse, and a curse it has continued 
ever since to the human race. It is a 
curse to those who fall under its grind- 
ing severity, for it deprives them of 
the enjoyment of every national bles. 
sing, taking joy from that sun which 
lights them to their cheerless toil, and 
relish from the bread that must be 
eaten in captivity. But a curse of 
darker doom it will yet prove to the 
upholders of a system which reduces a 
human being to a mere machine, and 
cares as little for the soul, intelligent 
and immortal, as though it perished 
with the fretted and time-worn chain, 
whose frail links can no longer keep it 
from the boundless liberties of other 
scenes. 

Tacitus gives us a strange account of 
slavery among the ancient Germans. 
He represents it as no uncommon cir- 
cumstance for a desperate gamester to 
stake his own personal liberty, or that 
of his wife and children, on a hazard 
of the dice. Men, who thus seemed 
to be undeserving of that liberty which 
they kuew so little how to prize, 
were, it is worthy of remark, treated 
with greater severity than other bonds. 
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men. But in general, slaves were 
tolerably well used by the Teutonic 
nations; and, employed only in the 


labours of the field, were s< dom trans- 
ferred to other hands, « noved from 
the spot whereon their pet be- 
gan. Personal chastisement and impri- 
sonment were comparatively unknown; 
and the German slave approached, in 
his condition and employment, the old 
English serf. 

Among the Greeks, 


Spartans, and 
Romans, slavery 


assumed a rigorous 
and cruel form. The refined literature 
of Greece did not prevent its slave- 
markets from being disgraced with the 
most wholesale se verity. We learn, 
from the choicest productions of the 
Greek muse, that captives taken in 
war, without reference to rank, sex, or 
age, were doomed to bondage of the 
vilest character. ‘The Pheenicians and 
Macedonians were guilty of carrying 
the traffic in human beings to the ut- 
most extent; and Alexander sullied his 
greatest victories by the remorseless 
sale of the ane rs which alw: ays en- 
sued. The Spartans stained their 
character for bravery by a treatment 
often even more cruel of their van- 
uished opponents: and what reader of 
the much-admired classics Rome 
has forgotten the slave chained to the 
patrician-door, or the island of the 
Tiber, whitened over with the bones 
of aged slaves? This most atrocious 
and indefensible of all human cus- 
toms found its terrific climax on the 
scorching coasts and burning inte- 
rior of Africa. This vast unexplored 
country has been known, from the re- 
motest antiquity, only for its my sterious 
rivers, that lose themselves in savage 
solitudes; its interminable deserts, 
that stretch away, like the oc ean, into 
blank distance ; its dusky natives, who 
bear the marks of the wildest barbar- 
ism; and, as if to cope with these ex- 
aggerated features, slavery in its most 
unrelieved and hideous form. ‘Traffic 
in human beings existed between the 
Pheenicians and Lybians from the era 
of the Trojan war. ‘The Carthagenians, 
a colony originally from the former of 
these, were addicted, from their earliest 
settlement, to the sale and sacrifice of 
their fellow-creatures. It is a common 
misapprehension, that among the ne- 
groes the slave-trade is a custom of re- 
cent date; but the indefatigable Mr. 
Whitaker, i in his els aborate 1 review of 
Gibbon’s Rome, has proved beyond 
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question that the ery of the poor slave 
rung upon the coast of Guinea some 
centuries before the Portuguese had 
commenced their wanton cruelties in 
these sad regions. ‘The wandering 
Arabs of the desert have from time 
immemorial been known to possess their 
negro drudge, and in many a country, 
ever since the days of Ishmael, the 
wretched son of Africa has been de- 
spoiled of all the more precious rights 
and privileges of the human being. 

Having traced the progress of slavery, 
we are ready, ina few words, to dis- 
pose of the second question pro- 
posed :—What has been done for the 
extinction of a practice so revolting 
as that of the slave-trade? For a 
time, the lust of gold prevailed in 
England, as elsewhere, and blinded 
the freest nation on the face of the 
globe to the rights of man. The white 
man long continued to traffic in the 
lives of his black brethren, and bun- 
dled up for sale, like bales of merchan- 
dise, the bodies and souls of the un- 
happy negroes. Better feelings, how- 
ever, began to awake, and more 
Christian views to be entertained. 
Amid crowds of lucre-loving and 
heartless traitors, voices of ‘manly, 
religious dissent arose, like the indig- 
nant throes of long-pent volcanoes, and 
scattered to the winds the sophistries 
of mammon. Wilberforce, Clarkson, 
and others had the courage to assert 
the moral equality of man, and the 
Christian firmness to associate the words 
‘*neart end home, soul and affections” 
with the bartered and burdened frame 
of the black bondsman. It is needless 
to dwell upon the noble stand made by 
such men: the countryman of Wilber- 
force has often, and will often, review 
the struggle so dear to humanity; and 
many a dusky African, who never 
heard of his name, will yet rejoice in 
the blessings which he owes to his ge- 
nerous efforts. 

And how was the Christian warfare 
of the Abolitionists met ? What argu- 
ments were cast in their philanthropic 
path? These questions bring us to 
the last proposition. The lawfulness of 
slavery; the right of one man to over- 
power and sell another. The slave- 
trader goes back, at one bound, to the 
days and practices of Abraham. But 
we are not satisfied with the “ father of 
the faithful” in this respect, | and only 
see that he also sinned, like his proge- 
nitor, Adam. But, says the dealer in 
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human flesh, “ granting that Abraham 
and his brother-patriarchs were sin- 
ners, why did God permit them to have 
slaves ?—and since he did so, must 
not slavery be right?” ‘To this piece 
of sophistry we simply reply— Why, 
Mr. ‘Trader, does God permit you to 
live in open wickedness; to play the 
parts of drunkard and profligate by 
turns ?—and since he does so, ac- 
cording to your mode of reasoning, 
must it not be right?” At this rate, 
sin itself must be right, since God 
permits it; and as we approve of 
slavery, because the men of the olden 
world set the example, it only remains 
for us to borrow incest and polygamy 
from the same high authority. The 
Almighty suffers much, of which he does 
not approve. He bears long, but judg oe 
ment is sure. Slavery is a form of 
sin; sin we are all bound to extirpate, 
so far as we can. What, then, follows? 
Slavery is an old custom, forsooth! be 
cautious how you interfere with the 
venerable depravity. Murder is older 
still; yet we hurry it to the gibbet, 
and hide its carcass from the sun. 
But it is hard, very hard, to put down 
the slave-trade; for there is a man 
who was left a plantation by his father, 
with its complement of human drudges, 
and an alteration in the system will 
cost the planter dear. Gracious Hea- 
ven! are all our sympathies ever to be 
enlisted on the side of the monied man ? 
Are we always to be more than com- 
monly careful of his slippered ease and 
luxurious board, while yonder poor, 
black wretch, with all the feelings and 
affections of our common humanity, 
bleeding and writhing within her faint- 
ing frame, is to be grudged a single 
crumb of the finer sympathies of the 
lords of creation? Away with all 
such one-sided reasoning! If the holy 
pilgrim of Nazareth had any ground 
for telling the young man to part with 
goods which he loved too well, before 
he could nourish the hope of entering 
heaven, we tell the slave-owner, whose 
bestargument for maintaining the slave 
system is the derangement which his 
affairs would sustain by an alteration 
of it — we tell him that his reasoning, 
like his traffic, is contemptible and 
mean-spirited in the extreme, and that 
he has little right to speak of hardship 
and sacrifice as long as he is blind to 
the glaring truth that his table is spread 
and his wants satisfied by the trembling 
hands of the degraded and miserable. 
VOL, XL.—-NO. CCXXXIX, 








Men and women werecreated for higher 
purposes than physical toil. The 
Almighty loves to behold them bright- 
ening homes and educating hearts. 
«There is a spirit in man"—did the 
slave-trader ever discover it? Affec- 
tions and feelings, moral and mental 
capacities are his, no less than bones 
and sinews ; has the slave system pro- 
vided a seminary for these, or written 
an account of one of them in its unholy 
ledger? The Creator put under our 
feet the dominion of earthly things, 
but not of one another; and the dire 
tyranny over soul and body which 
8); avery exercises, every Christian is as 
much bound to trample under foot and 
destroy, as he is to tear from his own 
bosom the root of any sin which grows 
for the destruction of man, or the de- 
fiance of God. 

The year 1807 was a year of jubilee 
to Africa, when the untiring efforts 
of Wilberforce, Clarkson, and other 
champions of slave-emancipation, were 
crowned and rendered effective by the 
approval of the British Senate. But 
the touch of the magical British soil is 
not universal, and many are the dark 
provinces of America which are printed 
with the foot of the crouching slave. 
‘*Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is a cry wrung 
out from a noble, Christian heart, 
against the grinding bondage w hich 
exists amid the too supine districts of 
the Far West; and upon the appeal- 
ing accents of ‘that ery there are waft- 
ed such tales of ruthless oppression as 
may well excite the indignant protes- 
tations of every reader on this side the 
Atlantic. Until we opened ‘ The 
History of a Christian Slave,” we con- 
fess our ignorance of the extent of the 
s‘ave-system as existing in many trans- 
atlantic states, and but for the air of 
veracity which reigns throughout the 
work, we could scarcely credit the 
enormities with which it abounds. But 
it is full time to retreat from generali- 
ties and abstractions, and cast ourselves 
amid the graphic and harrowing details 
of the book itself. We may, first, be 
allowed to present such a sketchy out- 
line of the story as may excite atten- 
tion without materially destroyi ing the 
after-interest of any one who has not 
yet read, but may hereafter choose 
to read, this fascinating tale, and con- 
clude with a few extracts taken from 
pages where all is instructive, pictu- 
resque, and touching. 

‘The story opens in Kentucky, upon 
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the estate of Mr. Shelby, a wealthy, 
but, in the meantime, a somewhat em- 
barrassed planter and slave-owner. 
Haley, an unscrupulous and unfeeling 
trader, is in possession of a number of 
Shelby’s bills ; and we are introduced 
to him, at the commencement of the 
narrative, pushing his advantage in 
that insolently-familiar manner which 
the coarse and low-bred delight to 
assume towards their superiors in sta- 
tion and refinement, whenever the 
chances of the world give them the 
power. The trader has fixed his eye 
upon poor Uncle Tom, who lives ina 
neat, snug cabin upon Shelby’s pro- 
perty, and is known to all the children 
about the place by this homely appella- 
tion, conferred on him for his kindly 
and gentle disposition. The wife of 
the planter hus a female attendant of 
extreme beauty, who is married toa 
slave upon a neighbouring estate—no 
uncommon thing in these parts—and 
has a lovely little boy called Harry. 
At the sight of these two, the mother 
and her child, the greed of gain rises 
strongly within the avaricious bosom 
of the trader, and he refuses to settle 
accounts with the embarrassed planter, 
unless they are cast into the bargain 
with Uncle Tom. Shelby is one of 
those men often to be met with in the 
world, who have not quite so much 
religion as enables them to shake off 
the temptation of circumstances, and 
prefer a sacrifice to convenience, and 
yet not just so little religion as to permit 
them the luxury of a quiet conscience 
after the selfish adjustment has been 
made. Shelby isill at ease about sell- 
ing Tom, Eliza, and Harry ; but then, 
in steps the overpowering logic of self- 
ishness—** What canI do? If Idon't 
acquiesce, the loss must be great.” Mrs. 
Shelby, on the other hand, is a person 
of a different stamp ; with a deep sense 
of religion in her heart, keenly alive to 
the unredeemed iniquities of the whole 
slave-system, and an advocate for 
making every sacrifice at the shrine of 
duty. She has been a careful and 
anxious instructress of her slaves; 
has taught them the monstrous and in- 
excusable doctrines, that the wretched 
negro has a soul precious as that of the 
white oppressor; that the marriage of 
the black slave is holy and binding as 
the marriages of the great; that the 
maternal and filial duties are as obli- 
gatory upon poor Eliza and her little 
Harry, as between herself and her own 
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offspring. Now, reader, you are not 
aware, perhaps, that Mr. Haley, snug- 
ly seated in yonder corner, and driving 
his bargain, with a glass of brandy in 
his hand, would open his eyes in wrath 
and wonder at doctrines like these. 
He kindly intends taking Uncle Tom 
from a comfortable and friendly home, 
and knocking him down to the first 
brutal trader with whom he meets, who, 
taken with the unfortunate slave’s mus- 
cular frame, may buy him, like a power- 
ful beast of burden, out of which he has 
a fair prospect of wringing long labour. 
In the height of his beneticence he de- 
signs Eliza to be sold to any pampered 
mistress who is desirous of purchasing 
an ornament for her sumptuous bou- 
doir; or to any scion of fashion and 
orofligacy, who may marry her, or not, 
just as he pleases. Reader, be not 
1orrified at the idea of a second ma- 
trimonial tie, ere the first is broken, 
We call this bigamy, but the good 
folks on the other side of the Atlantic 
are free from all such old-fashioned 
notions ; and then, you know, she is 
only married to a slave! But the 
warmth of Mr Haley’s anxiety does 
not stop here. No, no; he does nothing 
by halves. Eliza’s child will, of course, 
be a drag on her motions; and so he 
benevolently intends separating mother 
and son on the first oceasion ; and after 
a little attention to his growth and edu- 
vation, selling him, out of pure good- 
nature, for a bagful of dollars, Poor 
Eliza overheard a rough sketch of this 
humane arrangement, and fled from 
her shelter, in the silence of night. 
She fled, not, however, without leaving 
friends behind her; and _ although 
Mr. Shelby’s selfish disposition could 
prompt him to no sacrifice, his noble 
and Christian wife did not yield up her 
favourites without a humane and strong 
religious protest :— 


“ ¢ Well, Emily,’ said her husband, ‘so 
I have always felt and said; but the fact is, 
that my business lies so that I cannot get on 
without. I shall have to sell some of my 
hands.’ 

“*To that creature? Impossible! 
Shelby, you cannot be serious.’ 

“ *T am sorry to say that I am,’ said Mr. 
Shelby. ‘I’ve agreed to sell Tom.’ 

“*What! Our Tom ?—that good, faith- 
ful creature!—been your faithful servant 
from a boy! O, Mr. Shelby!—and you 
have promised him his freedom too—you 
and I have spoken to him a hundred times 
fit. Well, Ican believe anything now ; 


Mr. 
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I can believe now that you could sell little 
Harry, poor Eliza’s only child!’ said Mrs. 
Shelby, in a tone between grief and indig- 
nation. 

* * Well, since you must know all, it is 
so. I have. agreed to sell Tom and Harry 
both; and I don’t know why I am to be 
rated, as if I were a monster, for doing what 
every one does every day.’ 

“ * But why, of all others, choose these ?’ 
said Mrs. Shelby. ‘ Why sell them, of all 
on the place, if you must sell at all ?” 

“** Because they will bring the highest 
sum of any—that’s why. I could choose 
another, if you say so. The fellow made 
me a high bid on Eliza, if that would suit 
you any better,’ said Mr. Shelby. 

““ «The wretch !’ said Mrs. Shelby, vehe- 
mently. 

“ * Well, I didn’t listen to it a moment ; 
out of regard to your feelings I wouldn’t— 
so give me some credit.’ 

“* * My dear,’ said Mrs. Shelby, recollect- 
ing herself, ‘forgive me. I have been hasty, 
I was surprised and entirely unprepared for 
this ; but surely you will allow me to inter- 
cede for these poor creatures? Tom is a 
noble- hearted, faithful fellow, if he is black. 
I do believe, Mr. Shelby, that if he were put 
to it, he would lay down his life for you.’ 

“ ¢T know it—I dare say ; but what's the 
use of all this? I can’t help myself.’ 

“*¢ Why not make a pecuniary sacrifice ? 
I'm willing to bear my part of the incon- 
venience. QO, Mr. Shelby! I have tried— 
tried most faithfully, as a Christian woman 
should—to do my duty to these poor, simple, 
dependent creatures. I have cared for them, 
instructed them, watched over them, and 
known all their little cares and joys, for 
years ; and how can I ever hold up my head 
again among them, if, for the sake of a little 
paltry gain, we sell such a faithful, excel- 
lent, confiding creature as poor Tom, and 
tear from him in a moment all we have 
taught him to love and value? I have 
taught them the duties of the family—of 
parent and child, and husband and wife; 
and how can I[ bear to have this open ac- 
knowledgment that we care for no tie, no 
duty, no relation, however sacred, compared 
with money? I have talked with Eliza 
about her boy—her duty to him as a Chris- 
tian mother, to watch over him, pray for 
him, and bring him up in a Christian way ; 
and now what can I say, if you tear him 
away, and sell him, soul and bedy, to a pro- 
fane, unprincipled man, just. to save a little 
money? I have told her that one soul is 
worth more than all the money in the world ; 
and how will she believe me, when she sees 
us turn round, and sell her child ?—sell him, 
perhaps, to certain ruin of body and soul!’ 

‘“*<Pm sorry you feel so about it, Emily ; 
indeed I am,’ said Mr. Shelby ; ‘and I re- 
spect your feelings, too, though I don’t pre- 
tend to share them to their full extent ; but 
I tell you now, solemnly, it’s of no use—I 


can’t help myself. I didn’t mean to tell you 
this, Emily ; but, in plain words, there is no 
choice between selling those two and selling 
everything. Either they must go, or all 
must. Haley has come into possession of a 
mortgage, which, if I don’t clear off with 
him directly, will take everything before it. 
I've raked, and scraped, and borrowed, and 
all but begged, and the price of these two 
was needed to make up the balance, and I 
had to give them up. Haley fancied the 
child; he agreed to settle the matter that 
way, and no other. I was in his power, and 
had to doit. If you feel so to have them 
sold, would it be any better to have all 
sold ?’ 

“‘Mrs. Shelby stood like one stricken. Fi- 
nally, turning to her toilet, she rested her 
face in her hands, and gave a sort of groan. 

“¢ This is God’s curse on slavery !—a 
bitter, bitter, most accursed thing !—a curse 
to the master, and a curse to the slave! I 
was a fool to think I could make anything 
good out of such a deadly evil. It is a sin 
to hold a slave under laws like ours. I al- 
ways felt it was; I always thought so when 
I was a girl; I thought so still more after I 
joined the Church; but I thought I could 
gild it over—I thought, by kindness, and 
care, and instruction, I could make the con- 
dition of mine better than freedom. Fool 


ype 


that I was! 


This touching appeal was heard by 
Eliza, and finding that no power in 
this world seemed likely to save her 
from mammon, she committed herself 
and child to the God of Heaven :— 


“There was one listener to this conver- 
sation whom Mr. and Mrs. Shelby little 
suspected. 

“ Communicating with their apartment 
was a large closet, opening by a door into 
the outer passage. When Mrs. Shelby had 
dismissed Eliza for the night, her feverish 
and excited mind had suggested the idea of 
this closet; and she had hidden herself 
there, and, with her ear pressed close against 
the crack of the door, had lost not a word of 
the conversation. 

‘“* When the voices died into silence, she 
rose and crept stealthily away. Pale, shi- 
vering, with rigid features and compressed 
lips, she looked an entirely altered being 
from the soft and timid creature she had been 
hitherto. She moved cautiously along the 
entry, paused one moment at her mistress’s 
door, and raised her hands in mute appeal to 
Heaven, and then turned and glided into her 
own room, It was a quiet, neat apartment, 
on the same floor with her mistress. There 
was the pleasant sunny window, where she 
had often sat singing at her sewing ; therea 
little case of books, and various little fancy 
articles, ranged by them, the gifts of Christ- 
mas holidays; there was her simple ward- 
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robe in the closet and in the drawers—here 
was, in short, her home; and on the whole 
a happy one it had been to her. But there, 
on the bed, lay her slumbering boy, his long 
curls falling negligently around his uncon- 
scious face, his rosy mouth half open, his 
little fat hands thrown out over the bed- 
clothes, and a smile spread like a sunbeam 
over his whole face. 

** Poor boy !—poor fellow!’ said Eliza, 
‘they have sold you; but your mother will 
save you yet!’ 

“No tear dropped over that pillow; in 
such straits as these the heart has no tears 
to give—-it drops only blood, bleeding itself 
away in silence. She took a piece of paper 
and a pencil, and wrote, hastily :— 

“<Q, Missis! dear Missis! don’t think 
me ungrateful—don’t think hard of me, any 
way—lI heard all you and master said to- 
night. I am going to try to save my boy! 
you will not blame me? God bless and re- 
ward you for all your kindness!’ 

“ Hastily folding and airecting this, she 
went to a drawer and made up a little pack- 
age of clothing for her boy, which she tied 
with a handkerchief firmly round her waist ; 
and, so fond is a mother’s remembrance, 
that, even in the terrors of that hour, she 
did not forget to put in the little package 
one or two of his favourite toys, reserving a 
gaily-painted parrot to amuse him, when she 
should be called on to awaken him. It was 
some trouble to arouse the little sleeper; 
but, after some effort, he sat up, and was 
playing with his bird, while his mother was 
putting on her bonnet and shawl. 

‘** Where are you going, mother?’ said 
he, as she drew near the bed, with his little 
coat and cap. 

“His mother drew near, and looked so 
earnestly into his eyes, that he at once di- 
vined that something unusual was the mat- 
ter. 

“ «Hush, Harry,’ she said, ‘ musn’t speak 
loud, or they will hear us. A wicked man 
was coming to take little Harry away from 
his mother, and carry him ’way off in the 
dark; but mother won’t let him—she is 
going to put on her little boy’s cap and coat, 
and run off with him, so the ugly man can’t 
catch him.’ 

“Saying these words, she had tied and 
buttoned on the child’s simple outfit, and, 
taking him in her arms, she whispered to 
him to be very still; and opening a door in 
her room which led into the outer verandah, 
she glided noiselessly out, 

“Tt was a sparkling, frosty, starlight 
night, and the mother wrapped the shawl 
close round her child, as, perfectly quiet with 
vague terror, he clung round her neck. 

“ Old Bruno, a great Newfoundland, who 
slept at the end of the porch, rose with a 
low growl, as she came near. She gently 
spoke his name, and the animal, an old pet 
and playmate of hers, instantly, wagging his 
tail, prepared to follow her, thongh appa- 
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rently revolving much, in his simple dog’s 
head, what such an indiscreet midnight pro- 
menade might mean. Some dim ideas of 
imprudence or impropriety in the measure 
seemed to embarrass him considerably ; for 
he often stopped, as Eliza glided forward, 
and looked wistfully, first at her and then 
at the house, and then, as if reassured by 
reflection, he pattered along after her again. 
A few minutes brought them to the window 
of Uncle Tom’s cottage, and Eliza, stopping, 
tapped lightly on the window-pane. 

“ The prayer-meeting at Uncle Tom’s had, 
in the order of hymn-singing, been protract- 
ed to a very late hour; and, as Uncle Tom 
had indulged himself in a few lengthy solos 
afterwards, the consequence was, that, al- 
though it was now between twelve and one 
o'clock, he and his worthy helpmeet were 
not yet asleep. 

“*Good Lord! what’s that ?’ said Aunt 
Chloe, starting up and hastily drawing the 
curtain. ‘My sakes alive, if it an't Lizy! 
Get on your clothes, old man, quick !—there’s 
old Bruno, too, a pawin’ round; what on 
airth! I’m gwine to open the door.’ 

“ And, suiting the action to the word, the 
door flew apen, and the light of the tallow- 
candle, which Tom had hastily lighted, fell 
on the haggard face and dark, wild eyes of 
the fugitive. 

* ¢ Lord bless you!—I'm skeered to look 
at ye, Lizy! Are ye tuck sick, or what’s 
come over ye ?” 

“‘P'm running away, Uncle Tom and 
Aunt Chloe; carrying off my child—master 
sold him !’ 

* «Sold him ?’ echoed both, lifting up their 
hands in dismay. 

“ ¢Yes, sold him!’ said Eliza, firmly ; ‘I 
crept into the closet by mistress’s door to- 
night, and I heard master tell missis that he 
had sold my Harry, and you, Unzle Tom, 
both, to a trader; and that he was going off 
this morning on his horse, and that the man 
was to take possession to-day.’ 

“Tom had stood, during this speech, with 
his hands raised, and his eyes dilated, like a 
man inadream. Slowly and gradually, as 
its meaning came over him, he collapsed, 
rather than seated himself, on bis old chair, 
and sunk his head down upon his knees. 

«The good Lord have pity on us!’ said 
Aunt Chloe. ‘0, it don’t seem as if it was 
true! What has he done, that mas’r should 
sell him ?’ 

‘* * He hasn’t done anything—it isn’t for 
that. Master don’t want to sell; and missis 
—she’s always good. I heard her plead and 
beg for us; but he told her twas no use; 
that he was in this man’s debt, and that this 
man had got the power over him; and that 
if he didn’t pay him off clear, it would end 
in his having to sell the place and all the 
people, and move off. Yes, I heard him say 
there was no choice between selling these 
two and selling all, the man was driving 
him so hard. Master said he was sorry; 
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but, oh! missis—you ought to have heard 
her talk!—if she an’t a Christian and an 
angel, there never was one. I’m a wicked 
girl to leave her so; but then I can’t help 
it. She said herself one soul was worth 
more than the world; and this boy hasa 
soul, and if I let him be carried off, who 
knows what'll become of it? It must be 
right; but if it an't right, the Lord forgive 
me, for I can’t help doing it !’ 

“* * Well, old man,’ said Aunt Chloe, ‘ why 
don’t you go, too? Will you wait to be 
toted down the river, where they kill niggers 
with hard work and starving? I'd a heap 
rather die than go there, any day. ‘There’s 
time for ye—be off with Lizy—you've got a 
pass to come and go any time. Come, bus- 
tle up, and I'll get your things together.’ 

“ Tom slowly raised his head, and looked 
sorrowfully but quietly around, and said— 

“*No, no; Ian’t going. Let Eliza go 
— it’s her right! I wouldn’t be the one to 
say no—’'tan’t in natur for her to stay; but 
you heard what she said. If I must be 
sold, or all the people on the place, and 
everything go to rack, why, let me be sold. 
I s’pose I can b’ar it as well as any on em,’ 
he added, while something like a sob and a 
sigh shook his broad, rough chest convul- 
sively. ‘Mas'r always found me on the 
spot—he always will. I never have broke 
trust, nor used my pass no ways contrary to 
my word, and I never will. It’s better for 
me alone to go, than to break up the place 
and sell all. Mas’r an’t to blame, Chloe, 
and he’ll take care of you and the poor’ 

‘“* Here he turned to the rough trundle-bed 
full of little woolly heads, and broke fairly 
down. He leaned over the back of the 
chair, and covered his face with his large 
hands. Sobs, heavy, hoarse, and loud, shook 
the chair, and great tears fell through his 
fingers on the floor; just such tears, sir, as 
you dropped into the coffin where lay your 
first-born son; such tears, woman, as you 
shed when you heard the cries of your dying 
babe. For, sir, he was a man, ard you are 
but another man, And, woman, though 
dressed in silk and jewels, you are but a wo- 
man, and, in life’s great straits and mighty 
griefs, ye feel but one sorrow! 

“ * And now,’ said Eliza, as she stood in 
the door, ‘I saw my husband only this after- 
noon, and [ little knew then what was to 
come. They have pushed him to the very 
last standing place, and he told me to-day 
that he was going to run away. Do try, if 
you can, to get word tohim. Tell him how 
I went, and why I went; and tell him I'm 
going to try and find Canada. You must 
give my love to him, and tell him, if I never 
see him again’—she turned away, and stood 
with her back to them for a moment, and 
then added, in a husky voice—‘ tell him to 
be as good as he can, and try aud meet me 


‘in the kingdom of heaven.’ 


“ * Call Bruno in there,’ she added ; ‘shut 
the door on hin, poor beast! He mustn't 
go with me.’ 


“ A few last words and tears, a few simple 
adieus and blessings, and clasping her won- 
dering and affrighted child in her arms, she 
glided noiselessly away.” ° ° . 

“It is impossible to conceive of a human 
creature more wholly desolate and forlorn 
than Eliza, when she turned her footsteps 
from Uncle Tom’s cabin. 

“ Her husband’s suffering and dangers, and 
the danger of her child, all blended in her 
mind, with a confused and stunning sense 
of the risk she was running, in leaving the 
only home she had ever known, and cutting 
loose from the protection of a friend whom 
she loved and revered. ‘Then there was the 
parting from every familiar object—the place 
where she had grown up, the trees under 
which she had played, the groves where she 
had walked many an evening in happier 
days, by the side of her young husband— 
everything, as it lay in the clear, frosty 
starlight, seemed to speak reproachfully to 
her, and ask her whither could she go from 
a home like that ? 

“‘ But stronger than all was maternal love, 
wrought into a paroxysm of frenzy by the 
near approach of a fearful danger. Her boy 
was old enough to have walked by her side, 
and, in an indifferent case, she would only 
have led him by the hand; but now the 
bare thought of putting him out of her arms 
made her shudder, and she strained him to 
her bosom with a convulsive grasp, as she 
went rapidly forward. 

“The frosty ground creaked beneath her 
feet, and she trembled at the sound: every 
quaking leaf and fluttering shadow sent the 
blood backward to her heart, and quickened 
her footsteps. She wondered within herself 
at the strength that seemed to be come upon 
her; for she felt the weight of her boy as if 
it had been a feather, and every flutter of 
fear seemed to increase the supernatural 
power that bore her on, while from her pale 
lips burst forth in frequent ejaculations, the 
prayer to a Friend above — ‘Lord, help! 
Lord, save me!’ 

“Tf it were your Harry, mother, or your 
Willie, that were going to be torn from you 
by a brutal trader, to-morrow morning—if 
you had seen the man, and heard that the 
papers were signed and delivered, and you 
had only from twelve o'clock till morning to 
make good your escape—how fast could you 
walk? How many miles could you make 
in those few brief hours, with the darling 
at your bosom—the little sleepy head on 
your shoulder—the small soft arms trust- 
ingly holding on to your neck ? 

‘* For the child slept. At first the novelty 
and alarm kept him waking ; but his mother 
so hurriedly repressed every breath or sound, 
and so assured him that if he were only still 
she would certainly save him, that he clung 
quietly round her neck, only asking, as he 
found himself sinking to sleep— 

““*Mother, I don’t need to keep awake, 
do I? 
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“*No, my darling ; sleep if you want to.’ 

‘“** But, mother, if I do get asleep, you 
won't let him get me ?’ 

“**No! so may God help me!’ said his 
mother with a paler cheek, and a brighter 
light in her large dark eyes. 

“© You’re sure, an’t you, mother ?” 

** Yes, sure! said the mother, in a voice 
that startled herself; for it seemed to her to 
come from a spirit within, that was no part 
of her; and the boy dropped his little weary 
head on her shoulder, and was soon asleep. 
How the touch of those warm arms, the 
gentle breathings that came on her neck, 
seemed to add fire and spirit to her move- 
ments! It seemed to her as if strength 
poured into her in electric streams, from 
every gentle touch and movement of the 
sleeping confiding child. Sublime is the 
dominion of the mind over the body, that 
for a time can make flesh and nerve im- 
pregnable, and string the sinews lke steel, 
80 that the weak become so mighty.” 


We are here brought into contact 
with nature working in two very dif- 
ferent phases, but in both depicted 
correctly. The devotion of Uncle 
Tom, and the devotion of the female 
slave, Eliza, how different in their 
modes of expression—how opposite in 
their tendencies; and yet how true 
to real, living humanity! They are 
both pierced by the shaft of a cruel 


anguish; but the agony nerves the 
one to patient endurance, while it ex- 
cites the other to determined, though 


despairing resistance. ‘The necessities 
of their master sell them both alike; 
but poor Uncle Tom cannot forsake 
one whose infancy was dandled on 
his knee; whereas Eliza has a child 
of her own, every glance at whose in- 
nocent and sleeping brow bids her arise 
and begone from the perilous place. 
Tom decides upon ministering to the 
comfort and convenience of the man 
whom he tended in the helplessness of 
infantile years. Eliza receives new 
vigour from the confiding defenceless- 
ness of her infant son, and hurries 
onward lest slavery should lay upon 
him her desolating hand, preventing 
manhood and the reflection proper to 
that season, from being the blessed 
ifts which a beneficent Creator would 
co them to be. Oh, nature! how 
multiform is thy shape on this earth 
of ours! But in all thy moods and 
aspects thou art nature still. It is 
thy world-wide spell which wrings 
the bereaved bosom beneath the stars 
of royalty, and sprinkles the poor 
man’s collin with the tear-drops of 
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sympathy. It is thy mysterious but 
irresistible power which wakes the 
feeble infant of a few days to weeping 
and wailing, and calls up some dim 
memory from the distance of half a 
century, to stir with a strange emotion 
the aged and callous man who thought 
that the fountain of his cold heart 
had long run dry. And here, thou 
universal presence—here we have thee 
working in our noble, devoted slave, 
who almost forgets himself in the selfish 
interests of his master; and no less 
subtlely and powerfully in yonder fugi- 
tive woman, who hurries, beneath the 
icy moonlight, unmindful of all save 
her sleeping child! Nature! in thy 
holier moods thou art ever varied, but 
ever beautiful; and whether glancing 
like the sunbeams of morn, or weep- 
ing like the dews of even, we hail thee 
and love thee still! 

We must here leave Eliza to effect 
her escape as she best can; for the 
main current of the story now runs 
into a different channel. Uncle Tom 
is the hero of the narrative ; and we 
are called upon to follow, for a little 
while, the course of his fortunes. We 
may here mention, however, that our 
tale branches off into three different 
channels, to no one of which can we 
assign a very decided superiority over 
the others, either in point of exe- 
cution or interest. In the end, they 
are all very naturally brought to 
meet, just as, to continue our figure, 
we may behold the great delta of 
some American river, composed of 
three large outlets, pouring their ac- 
cumulated tribute into the wide, deep 
main. ‘The chief channel, however, is 
that in which the destinies of Uncle 
Tom are embarked ; and we find him, 
under the care of the respectable Mr. 
Haley, shooting rapidly down the 
waters of swift Ohio. In the passage 
down this beautiful river occurred one 
of those touching episodes with which 
this book abounds, and which we can- 
not forbear extracting, as illustrative 
of the heartless and inhuman conduct 
by which the slave-trade is character- 
ised. Haley has bought a coloured 
woman and her child at one of the 
wooding places on the river: he resolves 
on disposing of them separately; and, 
though painful, let us watch the affair 
and its results :— 


“Tt was a bright, tranquil evening when 
the boat stopped at the wharf at Louisville, 
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The woman had been sitting with her baby 
in her arms, now wrapped in a heavy sleep. 
When she heard the name of the place called 
out, she hastily laid the child down in a 
little cradle furmed by the hollow among the 
boxes, first carefully spreading under it her 
cloak ; and then she sprung to the side of 
the boat, in hopes that, among the various 
hotel-waiters, who thronged the wharf, she 
might see her husband. In this hope, she 
pressed forward to the front rails, and 
stretching far over them, strained her eyes 
intently on the moving heads on the shore, 
and the crowd pressed in between her and 
the child. 

“* Now's your time,’ said Haley, taking 
the sleeping child up, and handing him to 
the stranger. ‘ Don’t wake him up, and set 
him to crying, now ; it would make a devil 
of a fuss with the gal.’ The man took the 
bundle carefully, and was soon lost in the 
crowd that went up the wharf. 

* When the boat, creaking, and groaning, 
‘and pufling, had loosed from the wharf, and 
was beginning slowly to strain herself along, 
the woman returned to her old seat. The 
trader was sitting there,—the child was 
gone! 

“¢ Why, why,—where ?’ she began in be- 
wildered surprise. 

“* Lucy,’ said the trader, ‘your child’s 
gone; you may as well know it first as last. 
You see I know’d you couldn't take him 
down south; and I got a chance to sell him 
to a first-rate family, that'll raise him better 
than you can.’ 

“The trader had arrived at that stage of 
Christian and political perfection which has 
been recommended by some preachers and 
politicians of the north, lately, in which he 
had completely overcome every humane 
weakness and prejudice. His heart was ex- 
actly where yours, sir, and mine could be 
brought with proper effort and cultivation. 
The wild look of anguish and utter despair 
that the woman cast on him might have 
disturbed one less practised; but he was 
used to it. He had seen that same look 
hundreds of times. You can get used to such 
things, too, my friend; and it is the great 
object of receut efforts to make our whole 
northern community used to them, for the 
glory of the Union. So the trader only re- 
garded the mortal anguish which he saw 
working in those dark features, those clenched 
hands, and suffocating breathings, as neces- 
sary incidents of the trade, and merely cal- 
culated whether she was going to scream, 
and get up a commotion on the boat ; for, 
like other supporters of our peculiar institu- 
tion, he decidedly disliked agitation. 

“But the woman did not scream. The 
shot had passed too straight and direct 
through the heart, for cry or tear. 

“ Dizzily she sat down. Her slack hands 
fell lifeless by her side. Her eyes looked 
straight forward, but she saw nothing. All 
the noise and hum of the boat, the groaning 


of the machinery, mingled dreamily to her 
bewildered ear ; and the poor, dumb-stricken 
heart had neither cry nor tear to show for 
its utter misery. She was quite calm. 

“The trader, who, considering his advan- 
tages, was almost as humane as some of our 
politicians, seemed to feel called on to ad- 
minister such consolation as the case ad- 
mitted of. 

“*T know this yer comes kinder hard, at 
first, Lucy,’ said he; ‘but such a smart, 
sensible gal as you are, won't give way to 
it. You see it’s necessary, and can't be 
helped !’ 

““*O! don’t Mas'r, don’t !’ said the wo- 
man, with a voice like one that is smother- 
ing. 

‘“** You're a smart wench, Lucy,” he per- 
sisted ; ‘I mean to do well by ye, and get 
ye a nice place down river; and you'll soon 
get another husband,—such a likely gal as 
you 

“© O! Mas’r, if you only won't talk to 
me now,’ said the woman, in a voice of such 
quick and living anguish that the trader 
felt that there was something at present in 
the case beyond his style of operation. He 
got up, and the woman turned away, and 
buried her head in her cloak. 

“The trader walked up and down for a 
time, and occassionly stopped and looked at 
her. 

“* Takes it hard, rather,’ he soliloquised, 
‘but quiet, tho’;—let her sweat awhile; 
she'll come right, by-and-by !’ 

“Tom had watched the whole transaction 
from first to last, and had a perfect under- 
standing of its results. To him, it looked 
like something unutterably horrible and 
cruel, because, poor, ignorant black soul! he 
had not learned to generalise, and to take 
enlarged views. If he had only been in- 
structed by certain ministers of Christianity, 
he might have thought better of it, and seen 
in it an every-day incident of a lawful trade ; 
a trade which is the vital support of an in- 
stitution which an American divine tells us 
has ‘ no evils but such as are inseparable from 
any ather relations in social and domestic 
life” But Tom, as we see, being a poor, ig- 
norant fellow, whose reading had been con- 
fined entirely to the New Testament, could 
not comfort and solace himself with views 
like these. His very soul bled within him 
for what ,seemed to him the wrongs of the 
poor suffering. thing that lay like a crushed 
reed on the boxes: the feeling, living, bleed- 
ing, yet immortal thing, which American 
state law coolly classes with the bundles, and 
bales, and boxes, among which she is lying. 

‘Tom drew near, and tried to say some- 
thing; but she only groaned. Honestly, and 
with tears running down his own cheeks, he 
spoke of a heart of love in the skies, of a 
pitying Jesus, and an eternal home; but the 
ear was deaf with anguish, and the palsied 
heart could not feel. 


“ Night came on,—-night, calm, unmoved, 
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and glorious, shining down with her innu- 
merable and solemn angel eyes, twinkling, 
beautiful, but silent. There was no speech 
nor language, no pitying voice or helping 
hand, from that distant sky. One after 
another, the voices of business or pleasure 
died away; all on the boat were sleeping, 
and the ripples at the prow were plainly 
beard. Tom stretched himself out on a box, 
and there, as he lay, he heard, ever and 
anon, a smothered sob or cry from the pros- 
trate creature,—‘O! what shall I do? O 
Lord! O good Lord, do help me!’ and so, 
ever and anon, until the murmur died away 
in silence. 

* At midnight, Tom waked with a sudden 
start. Something black passed quickly by 
him to the side of the boat, and he heard a 
splash in the water. No one else saw or 
heard anything. He raised his head,—the 
woman's plac »was vacant! He got up, and 
sought about him in vain. The poor bleed- 
ing heart was still, at last, and the river 
rippled and dimpled just as brightly as if it 
bad not closed above it. 

“Patince! patience! ye whose hearts 
swell indignant at wrongs like these. Not 
one throb of anguish, not one tear of the 
oppressed, is forgotton by the Man of Sor- 
rows, the Lord of Glory. In his patient, 
generous bosom he bears the anguish of a 
world. Bear thou, like him, in paticnce, 
and labour in love; for sure as he is God, 
‘ the year of his redeemed shall come.’” 


Uncle Tom, by a lucky chance—one 
of those rare green spots which occur 
amid the inhospitable desert of the 
negro’s bondage—finds a kind and in- 
dulgent master, in whose service his 
time passes away placidly and brightly. 
The stream of the narrative here flows 
through many valleys of quiet beauty, 
and winds round many a happy and 
delightful scene. We here become ac- 
quainted with the little daughter of 
‘hom's master, Eva St. Clare; and 
truly, while we watch the gambols, and 
listen to the gentle tones, and gaze 
upon the unearthly loveliness of this 
winning child, after we have turned in 
disgust and horror from the brutal trad- 
ers, we feel as if our bark had emerged 
from the barbarism of hideous deserts, 
and were wafting us, beneath the first 
tender and dreamy indistinctness of 
twilight, amid meads of the freshest 
green and groves of the sweetest fra- 
grance. Fain would we linger in the 
bosom of tranquillity so fair and witch- 
ing—fain observe, for a little longer, 
the beauty and happiness of those peace- 
ful scenes—fain listen to the sounds 
of mirthful voices, that impart the 
reality of earth to a spot so bright. But 
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the bluest sky soon overcasts—the fair- 
est and most tranquil nook is open to 
the tempest—and the ripples, that leap 
and laugh in the sunlight, ina moment 
grow black, and wail drearily as they 
pass beneath the scowl of an angry hea- 
ven. Eva St. Clare, with her sweet, 
dreamy looks, and her prematurely- 
thoughtful brow, melts before us, like 
some ethereal form of vapour, which at 
once brightens and lessens beneath the 
sunbeam. Her heartbroken father spee- 
dily follows her to the silent valley; her 
jain, frivolous, heartless mother sells, 
without mercy, the happy slaves, who 
lived in the smiles of those who can pro- 
tect them no longer: and the stream 
of the narrative abandons the quiet and 
lovely spot, and plunges into scenes 
of wilder desolation and more profound 
horror than its waters have yet tra- 
versed, 

We would willingly have paused to 
give an extract from the history of the 
St. Clare family — to point out some 
discriminating touches in the homely 
and truthful character of Miss Ophelia, 
so full of the economical tact, and quaint, 
fireside devotion, which may sometimes 
be found united in the female charac- 
ter—to palliate the careless vices of the 
high-minded Augustine St. Clare, set 
off by concealed and half-suppressed 
virtues—and even to dwell on the ec- 
centricities of Topsy, that perfect mi- 
racle of sly wickedness and ready can- 
dour. There is a strong desire within 
us, too, in favour of a peep into a cer- 
tain wise senator's abode, wherein it is 
abundantly proved that legislation can- 
not alter the deep lines of humanity ; 
but, in spite of the touching scenes of 
pathos—perhaps the most effective in 
the book—which are presented there, 
we are compelled to tread onward in 
the rough path of Uncle Tom. His 
last master was one who had no more 
feeling than a block of stone. The dews 
and winds of heaven fall and breathe 
upon its rough sides without acknow- 
ledgment; and the tears, and pain- 
wrung groans of his wretched dave 
made as little impression on the sa- 
vage, demoralised Legree. The sudden 
change made by our poor black friend 
forcibly reminds us of a remark once 
uttered in our hearing by a southern 
planter—viz., “ That the happiness of 
slaves depended on the master—some 
are as comfortable and joyous as any 
domestic servants I have seen in Bri- 
tain; others—well, I reckon they've a 
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hard lot.” And this is the system which 
so many defend upon the fact, that a 
good master may be found here and 
there! Heaven help the happiness 
which is utterly dependent upon the 
chance kindness and probable huma- 
nity of a man! Arm no creature, we 
say, with the power of buying and sell- 
ing, taxing and scourging human flesh, 
as long as he is filled with the vices and 
assions of sinful mortality. Man has 
ittle to boast of in the management of 
himself: he is ever choosing what is in- 
jurious, and doing what is wrong ; and 
we will not listen for a moment to his 
right or title to rule his neighbour with 
an absolute sovereignty. ‘This may be 
a plausible doctrine enough to the 
greedy slave-owner, who has been be- 
queathed bodies and souls in his father’s 
will ; but it does not satisfy a man who 
is born in a Christian country, and is 
accustomed to consult his Bible for 
faith and practice. If there is a ves- 
tige of truth in thine end, poor Uncle 
‘Tom—and we believe it to be a shadow 
of real horror—surely the hour draws 
nigh when the lash must be scorched 
in the grasp of a cruel greed by the hot 
indignation of every freeman :— 


“Tom heard the message with a fore- 
warning heart ; for he knew all the plan of 
the fugitives’ escape, and the place of their 
present concealment ;—he knew the deadly 
character of the mar he had to deal with, 
and his despotic power. But he felt strong 
in God to meet death, rather than betray 
the helpless. 

“He sat his basket down by the row, 
and, looking up, said, ‘Into thy hands I 
commend my spirit! Thou hast redeemed 
me, oh Lord God of truth !’ and then quietly 
yielded himself to the rough, brutal grasp 
with which Quimbo seized him. 

“¢ Ay, ay!’ said the giant, as he dragged 
him along, ‘ ye’ll cotch it, now! I'll boun’ 
mas't’s back’s up high! No sneaking out, 
now! Tell ye, ye'll get it, and no mistake ! 
See how yell look, now, helpin’ mas’r’s 
niggers to run away! See what ye'll get!’ 

“The savage words none of them reached 
that ear !—a higher voice there was saying, 
‘Fear not them that kill the body, and, 
after that, have no more that they can do.’ 
Nerve and bone of that poor man’s body 
vibrated to those words, as if touched by the 
finger of God ; and he felt the strength of a 
thousand souls in one. As he passed along, 
the trees and bushes, the huts of his servi- 
tude, the whole scene of his degradation, 
seemed to whirl by him as the landscape by 
the rushing car. His soul throbbed,—his 
home was in sight,—and the hour of release 
seemed at hand. 


“* Well, Tom!’ said Legree, walking up, 
and seizing him grimly by the collar of his 
coat, and speaking through his teeth, in a 
paroxysm of determined rage, ‘do you know 
I've made up my mind to KILL you?’ 

“*Tt's very likely, Mas’r,’ said Tom, 
calmly. 

**T have, said Legree, with grim, terrible 
calmness, ‘ done—just—that—thing, Tom, 
unless you'll tell me what you know about 
these yer gals !’ 

Tom stood silent. 

“*D'ye hear? said Legree, stamping, 
with a roar like that of an incensed lion. 
* Speak !’ 

“*T han’t got nothing to tell, Mas’r,’ said 
Tom, with a slow, firm, deliberate utterance. 

***Do you dare to tell me, ye old black 
Christian, ye don’t know?’ said Legree. 

Tom was silent. 

“ «Speak !’ thundered Legree, striking 
him furiously. ‘Do you know anything ?’ 

“*T know, Mas'r; but I can’t tell any- 
thing. J can die!’ 

“ Legree drew in a long breath; and, sup- 
pressing his rage, took Tom by the arm, 
and, approaching his face almost to his, 
said, in a terrible voice, ‘ Hark’e, Tom !—ye 
think, ‘cause I’ve let you off before, I don't 
mean what I say! but, this time, I've made 
up my mind, and counted the cost. You've 
always stood it out agin’ me: now, I'll con- 
quer ye, or kill yer !—one or t’other. I'll 
count every drop of blood there is in you, 
and take ’em, one by one, till ye give up!’ 

“Tom looked up to his master, and an- 
swered, ‘Mas’r, if you was sick, or in 
trouble, or dying, and I could save ye, I'd 
give ye my heart’s blood; and, if taking 
every drop of blood in this poor old body 
would save your precious soul, I’d give ’em 
freely, as the Lord gave his for me. O, 
Mas’r! don’t bring this great sin on your 
soul! It will hurt you more than ’twill me! 
Do the worst you can, my troubles ‘ll be 
over soon; but, if ye don’t repent, yours 
won't never end !’ 

‘“ Like a strange snatch of heavenly music, 
heard in the lull of a tempest, this burst of 
feeling made a moment’s blank — pause. 
Legree stood aghast, and looked at Tom ; 
and there was such a silence, that the tick 
of the old clock could be heard, measuring, 
with silent tuuch, the last moments of mercy 
and probation to that hardened heart. 

‘““Tt was but amoment. There was one 
hesitating pause,—one irresolute, relenting 
thrill,—and the spirit of evil came back, with 
seven-fold vehemence ; and Legree, foaming 
with rage, smote his victim to the ground. 


“ Scenes of blood and cruelty are shocking 
to our ear and heart. What man has nerve 
to do, man has not nerve to hear. What 
brother-man and brother-Christian must 
suffer, cannot be told us, even in our secret 
chamber, it so harrows up the soul! And 
yet, oh my country! these things are done 
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under the shadow of thy laws! 0, Christ! 
thy Church sees them, almost in sileace! 

“ But, of old, there was One whose suffer- 
ing changed an instrument of torture, degra- 
dation and shame, into a symbol of glory, 
honour, and immortal life; and, where His 
Spirit is, neither degrading stripes, nor blood, 
nor insults, can make the Christian’s last 
struggle less than glorious, 

“Was he alone, that long night, whose 
brave, loving spirit was bearing up, in that 
old shed against buffeting and brutal stripes ? 
“Nay! There stood by him One,—seen 
by him alone, ‘ like unto the Son of God.’ 

“The tempter stood by him, too, blinded 
by furious, despotic will, every moment 
pressing him to shun that agony by the be- 
trayal of the innocent. But the braye, true 
heart was firm on the Eternal Rock. Like 
his Master, he knew that, if he saved others, 
himself he could not save ; nor could utmost 
extremity wring from him words, saye of 
prayer and holy trust. 

“* He's most gone, Mas’r,’ said Sambo, 
touched, in spite of himself, by the patience 
of his victim. 

“* Pay away, till he gives up! Give it 
to him !—give it to him!’ shouted Legre. 
‘Pll take every drop of blood he has, unless 
he confesses !’ 

“Tom opened his eyes, and looked upon 
his master. ‘Ye poor miserable crittur!’ he 
said, ‘ there an’t no more ye can do! I for- 


give ye with all my soul!’ and he fainted 


entirely away. 

“*T b'lieve, my soul, he’s done for, finally,’ 
said Legree, stepping forward, to look at 
him. ‘Yes, heis! Well, bis mouth’s shut 
up, at last—that’s one comfort!’ 

“Yes, Legree; but who shall shut up 
that voice in thy soul? that soul, past re- 
pentance, past prayer, past hope, in whom 
the fire that never shall be quenched is al- 
ready burning! 

“Yet Tom was not quite gone. His 
wondrous words and pious prayers had 
struck upon the hearts of the imbruted 
blacks, who had been the instruments of 
cruelty upon him; and the instant Legree 
withdrew, they took him down, and, in their 
ignorance, sought to call him back to live— 
as if that were any favour to him. 

“Sartin, we’s been doin’ a drefful wicked 
thing!” said Sambo; ‘ hopes Mas’r'll have 
to "count for it, and not we.’ 

“ They washed his wounds; they pro- 
vided a rude bed, of some refuse cotton, for 
him to lie down on ; and one of them, steal- 
ing up to the house, begged a drink of bran- 
dy of Legree, pretending that he was tired, 
and wanted it for himself. He brought it 
back, and poured it down Tom’s throat. 

“tO, Tom! said Quimbo, ‘we’s been 
awful wicked to ye!’ 

“*T forgive ye, with all my heart!’ said 
Tom, faintly. 

“*Q, Tom! do tell us who is Jesus, any- 
how ?’ said Sambo—‘ Jesus, that’s been @ 
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standing by you so, all this night !—Who 
is he?’ 

“The word roused the failing, fainting 
spirit. He poured forth a few energetic 
sentences of that wondrous One— his life, 
his death, his everlasting presence, and 
power to save. 

“ They wept, both the two savage men. 

“* Why didu’t I never hear this before ?’ 
said Sambo; ‘but I do believe !—I can't 
help it! Lord Jesus, have mercy on us!’ 

“* Poor critters!’ said Tom, ‘I'd be wil- 
ling to bar all I have, if it'll only bring ye 
to Christ! O, Lord! give me these two 
more souls, I pray!’ 

“ That prayer was answered !” 


We fear that our remarks have ex- 
tended to an unreasonable length, for 
which we cast ourselves upon the mercy 
of the reader, and hasten to offer him 
some atonement by bringing up toa 
speedy anchorage. Since writing these 
pages we have heard a good deal about 
the exaggeration and gasconading, with 
which Mrs. Stowe’s graphic production 
is said to abound ; and one of our con- 
temporaries pronounces it to be a strik- 
ing fiction, full of **unreal” and wildly- 
deceptive pictures of the slave-trade. 
Now, we should be heartily vexed to 
find this charge true; for we have cer- 
tainly been reading Uncle Tom with 
the painfully-vivid impression that we 
were gazing upon the dark shadows of 
horrible substantialities. We have all 
along been under the belief, that the 
authoress was writing, because she had 
something to tell—that, like Lady Mac- 
beth, she had a dismal tale, which 
would not and could not sleep, and 
which must be disclosed. Does the 
sale in America speak of untruth? We 
can easily make allowance for the tricks 
of an excited and powerful imagination 
brooding upon dreadful realities, until, 
like the grotesque and ghostly shadows, 
cast by the evening firelight on the walls 
of a dim chamber, shapes of more than 
living individuality move through her 
sad pageant. But we cannot for a 
moment believe that the simple, yet 
thrilling pathos—the graphic and life- 
like sketches—and_ the tone of intense 
earnestness which breathes, like plain- 
tive melody, throughout this fasci- 
nating work — we cannot believe that 
these characteristics are the offspring 
of a vulgar desire to treat us to a le- 
gend of startling, but unreal, horrors. 
No! there is truth in these appealing, 
heart-rending pages; or Mrs. Stowe 
has, like Siddons, played her part so 
well, that she weeps and wails in good 
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earnest. But let us not forget to men- 
tion, that the authority, to which we 
have referred, admits its want of posi- 
tive evidence for the charge of unreal- 
ity and exaggeration. Now, because 
in this land of freedom and order we 
witness no scenes like those, which are 
represented as disgracing the slave- 
states of America, let us not assert 
that such things are not. We can 
suppose that in Legree’s establishment 
a tone of exaggeration prevails, but to 
us Haley, with his assumed piety, and 
real inhumanity, is the most revolting 
villain of them all; and, without be- 
coming tedious, more especially in the 
absence of all substantial proof, let us 
just say, that in any country of the 
world, you have only to subject one 
man to the passions of another, i order 
to give birth to cruelties most. shocking 
to humanity. Let the slave-system be 
established anywhere—let the oppor- 
tunities be given, which solitary settle- 
ments can affor d—let there be a slum- 
be ring justice, which makes few inqui- 
ries, and takes fewer precautions—and 
we fearlessly assert of man as he is, 
that there is brutality enough within 
him to produce all the enormities of 
negro suffering over and over again. 
Like fire and water, the passions of man 
must be held in check. 

Before laying down our pen, we have 
a word or two to say about the exe- 
cution of Uncle 'Tom’s Cabin. The 
scenes are too graphic to be unreal, in 
the main ; and the language too warm 
from the spring s of the heart to flow 
forth for the irrigation of trick and 
falsehood. Every ‘element of this book 
is natural and life-like. ‘The pathos 
gushes from living fountains of great 
depth and purity; and the glee bub- 
bles up from sunny and irrepressible 
springs. Mirth and sadness chase each 
other, like sunbeams and shadows, and 
are naturally scattered over the whole 
groundwork of the narrative, just as 
they occur in that human life which 
we spend, “like a tale that is told.” 
The stream of the story flows on, for 
the most part, in depth and gloom; 
but. here and there sunny reaches ma 
be seen dancing and gleaming wit 


humorous and playful ripples. We 
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confess, however, that we prefer Mrs. 
Stowe’s lower to her higher life. It 
was remarked of Richardson, that, 
while he was quite natural and gra- 
phic among the humbler characters of 
his novels, he was never at home in 
the saloon and Se Low life 
he ps ainted 2 she sat to him—of high 
life he only caught distant glimpses, 
and drew false ly. He was a creator 
in the one case—an imitator in the 
other. Now, we give the preference 
to Mrs. Stowe’s humble characters. 
Oh! what niggers she does sketch! 
Sam and Andy are irresistible in their 
fun ; and Tom, in his lowly endurance, 
is without a flaw. Mrs. Shelby is the 
best and most lady-like of her higher 
characters. Marie is over-drawn, we 
think; perhaps Legree, also. Cassy 
stands by herself, and is an instance of 
Mrs. Stowe’s power over the wilder 
passions and darker features of huma- 
nity. Sweet, chirping, little Mrs. 
Bird, ever ready to laugh with the 

gay or to weep with the sad, is perfect 
in ‘her w ay, and truly loveable. Au- 
gustine St, Clare is intended to be a 
polished, easy gentleman; but a gen- 
leman he is not, at least by the stand- 
ard of England. His ease is vulgarity 
—his nonchalance, efirontery—and his 
general demeanour too full of swagger. 
But a truce to criticism. Uncle Tom, 
we drop a warm tear upon thy cold 
ashes, and heartily thank thy hard lot 
in the world for the lessons it teaches, 
and the noble examples with which it 
abounds. ‘Thy simple and suffering 
life, together with thy dreary and cruel 
death, may preach powerfully to mul- 
titudes of the gay and careless sons of 
opulence, who are accustomed to de- 
ride the scanty enjoyments, and to 
underrate the heavy afllictions of thy 
despised caste. In thy trampled na- 
ture there was a deep capacity for 
pleasure or pain; and we fondly trust 
that the story of thy wrongs may serve 
to awaken, among the white popula. 
tion, a more Christian spirit towards 
their coloured brethren, and help them 
to remember, for their own honour and 
the equal rights of others, that of one 
blood hath their God made all the na- 
tions of the earth. 
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THE DUTY OF THE LEGISLATURE AS TO LIFE ASSURANCE, 


Ir is a remarkable peculiarity of mo- 
dern legislation that so much attention 
is now given to the protection and se- 
curity of those who are unable ade- 
quately to protect themselves. The 
regulations as to factories, prisons, 
schools, passenger-ships, and many 
other similar legislative measures, will 
immediately occur to the intelligent 
reader; and the provisions made, by 
means of inspectors, for the due fulfil- 
ment and enforcement of the regula- 
tions enacted by the legislature, are no 
less worthy of regard. 

Of all the contrivances of modern 
times, for the comfort and independence 
of families, there is none which holds 
a higher place than that of Life Assur- 
ance, and there is certainly none which 
is more deserving of the countenance 
and protection of the Legislature. But 
hitherto it has been lett without that 
fostering care which has been extended 
to other departments of social life, 
though there is none which more impe- 
ratively calls for legislative interference 
and control. 

It is probable that this must be at- 
tributed to the comparatively limited 
extent to which Life Assurance was, 
till lately, carried. Till within these 
few years this singularly happy expe- 
dient for mitigating the evils of prema- 
ture death, and for making provision 
for families who might otherwise be 
left destitute, was, in a great measure, 
unknown, and even now it is not car- 
ried to the extent to which it is desir- 
able it should go, and to which, it is 
to be hoped, it will ere long be ex- 
tended. 

In the meantime, the innumerable 
companies which have recently sprung 
up for carrying on this branch of busi- 
ness demand the serious attention of 
the country and of the Legislature. The 
enormous evils which may arise from 


miscalculation, or from other causes, 
are of such momentous importance as 
to call for an immediate and stringent 
remedy. 

Our attention has been strongly 
called to this subject by several recent 

ublications, and particularly by two 
fotters addressed to the President of 
the Board of Trade, by two very dis- 
tinguished managers of Scottish Life 
Assurance offices, and also by a pamph- 
let on the ‘* Schemes, Difficulties, and 
Abuses of Life Assurance.”* These 
publications, and several others of a 
similar nature, demand the serious at- 
tention of the public, and show the ex- 
treme danger of relying too implicitly 
on the statements put forth by Life 
Assurance offices. ‘They demonstrate 
the duty of every life assurer to ascer- 
tain the principles and footing on which 
the oflice, in which he means to in- 
sure, are founded, before he invests 
his money in what may turn out ulti- 
mately to be a ruinous speculation. 
This may happen not merely where no 
fraud or unfair purpose is intended, 
but from sheer ignorance of the true 
principles on which the doctrine of life 
assurance rests. And nothing can be 
more certain than that it has now be- 
come the imperative duty of the legis- 
lature to interfere for the protection of 
the public against the ignorance or 
fraud which may so easily and so la- 
mentably deceive and mislead in such 
cases, 

For it must be carefully borne in 
mind that, even where there is no frau- 
dulent intention (as has happened in 
regard to at least one or two Assurance 
Companies), but where everything is 
intended to be openly and fairly trans- 
acted, the public may be as effectually 
injured and deceived by ignorance of 
the correct principles of Life Assurance, 
as by gross fraud. To demonstrate 


* “Letter to the Right Honourable Joseph W. Henley, M.P., President of the Board of 


Trade, regarding Life Assurance Institutions.” 


By Robert Christie, Esq., Fellow of the 


Institute of Actuaries, and Manager of the Scottish Equitable Life Assurance Society. 


Edinburgh : 1852. 
Letter to Mr. Henley.” 
Life Assurance Company, &c. 
ficulties, and its Abuses.” London: 1852. 


“The Present Position of Life Assurance Interests of Great Britain; a 
By William Thomas Thomson, F.R.S.E., Manager of the Standard 
Edinburgh: 1852. 
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this, all that is necessary is to explain 
briefly the principles upon which Life 
Assurance is founded. 

The basis of Life Assurance is the 
well-ascertained fact, that in masses of 
the population, human life is uniformly 
of an average endurance: that is to 
say, out of a thousand individuals of a 
given age, say twenty years of age, 
the average endurance of life will be 
about forty years. Of these thousand, 
some will die every year, perhaps 
every month; but when the last of 
them dies, at the age, probably, of 95 
or 100, if the whole of their ages 
were added together, the result would 
be an average of about forty years. 
This is given, however, as a mere il- 
lustration of the general principle on 
which the doctrine of Life Assurance 
is founded, without being intended to 
state positively the correct average. 

It is upon this singular, but indu- 
bitably ascertained fact, that the doc- 
trine of Life Assurance rests. The 
leading principle is, that while the life 
of every individual is as uncertain as a 
vapour, which any wind may blow away, 
so that no man, however healthy or 
strong, can, with certainty, count on a 
future day or a future hour, still 
the average of human life, in a mass of 
the population, is so certain and fixed, 
as to admit of no reasonable doubt. 
This is unquestionably a great mystery, 
which nothing but experience could 
have demonstrated to be true; but it 
is a truth, so demonstrated by expe- 
rience, that it may be safely assumed 
as a certainty. The average may, per- 
haps, differ at different times, or in dif- 
ferent states of society ; but that there 
is a certain fixed average of human 
life is now ascertained beyond all ques- 
tion or dispute. 

It was long before this fact was 
ascertained, and, till ascertained, any 
correct theory of Life Assurance was 
impracticable. It was ascertained by 
keeping what are called life-tables ; 
that is, by ascertaining how long a 
certain number of individuals con- 
tinued to live, and when the last of 
them died. ‘Thus, if a thousand indi- 
viduals were taken at the same age, it 
would be found, that while some of 
them would die every year, others 
would survive for many years; and 
then, by adding all the lives together 
after the death of the last survivor, 
and taking the average of the period 
during which each of these individuals 
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had lived, it would be found that it 
gave a certain definite amount. Now, 
this definite amount, whatever it may 
be, is held to be the probability of life 
for each of the thousand individuals ; 
and upon this supposed probability is 
calculated the premium for the insur- 
ance of life; so that, upon the whole, 
when all the calculated premiums are 
added together, and accumulated with 
interest, they shall raise a fund sufli- 
cient to pay all the sums assured, 

Suppose, for example, that each of 
the thousand persons above mentioned, 
were to insure £100, payable to his 
representatives at his death, it is ob- 
vious that £100,000 must be raised 
for this purpose. Now to raise this 
amount, each person would require to 
pay a yearly premium of about £2 
for forty years, which, according to 
the illustration given above, would 
be the average of the supposed lives, 
Some of these persons, however, would 
die within a year or two, after paying 
£2 or £4, and their representatives 
would draw the £100 insured ; but 
those of them who survived till 95 or 
100, and all the intervening ages, b 
continuing their yearly payments till 
their death, would make the average 
contributions the same as if each as- 
surer had contributed his premium for 
forty years, The ultimate result would 
be, that the amount of the whole con- 
tributions would, at the death of the 
last survivor, be at least £100,000, so 
as to be sufficient to pay to the repre- 
sentatives of each the £100 insured. 

Though this is given as an illustra- 
tion of the general principles on which 
Life Assurance proceeds, it is unneces- 
sary to say that such a thing as the 
assurance of a great number of persons 
of the same given age can never occur 
in practice: but the difference of ages 
is fully compensated by a corresponding 
increase in the amount of the premium 
paid, or by the payment of a certain 
fixed sum, instead of anannual payment. 

Though nothing, therefore, can be 
more certain than the endurance of 
life in masses of the population, no- 
thing, as already noticed, can be so 
uncertain or Pe as the life of 
any individual. It is this proverbial 
uncertainty of human life, combined 
with the undoubted certainty of the 
endurance of life for an average period 
in masses of the population, which 
gives to Life Assurance all its value and 
all its confidence. 
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Tt will follow, from the explanations 
now given, that if the calculations for 
Life Assurance could be made with 
entire accuracy, the result would be 
that, on the death of the last survivor 
of the thousand persons above sup- 
posed, there would remain £100 to pay 
the sum insured by him. The result 
would thus be the same as in the 
former case of the ages, that, upon 
adding together all the premiums re- 
ceived, and the accumulating interest, 
there would be found a sum which, 
divided by the thousand insurers, 
would give exactly £100 to each, at 
whatever time he might happen to die. 
This, of course, is but a rough mode of 
explaining the principles of L ife As- 
surance ; for it apparently allows no- 
thing for the expense of management, 
and for those other contingencies 
which must necessarily occur in prac- 
tice; though, in truth, the supposed 
premium of £2 at the age of twenty, 
will be found, with the accruing in- 
terest, to provide a fund amply ‘sufi. 
cient to meet these contingencies, as 
well as to provide for the sums insured. 
But, at all events, it may suffice, and 
this is its sole object, to explain the 
general principles upon which this 
system proceeds. U or the death of 
each ins surer, though he should survive 
only asiugle ye ar or a single day after 
paying his premium, his family will get 
the £100 insured ; so that, by paying 
£2 at first, and co tg ve ing this pay- 
ment yearly while he lives, he insures 
to his ‘family £100 at his de ath, when- 
ever that may happen. 

In this way, practically, every in- 
surer contributes by his premiums to 
raise a common fund, out of which 
the sums insured are paid to the 
families of the insurers; and thus, in 
truth, all Assurance Companies, 


even the strictest proprietary of- 
fices, are Mutual Assurance Associa- 
ie It is from the premiums paid 


by the assured that, not only the sums 
insured dre paid to their families, but 
also that the entire expense of manage- 
ment is defrayed, and that the large 
profits derived by proprietary compa- 
nies are paid. These profits, as well 
as the bonuses, as they are called, 
shared in Mutual Assurance Compa- 
nies, arise entirely from the premiums 
being higher than are necessary to 
cover the risks and the expenses in- 
curred in carrying on the business. 

From this explanation, it willat once 
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be apparent what, on the one hand, are 
the advantages which Mutual Assur. 
ance Companies have over those which 
are proprietary, and, on the other 
hand, what the benefits are of insuring 
with a proprietary office. In the for- 
mer, all the clear profits, or overplus 
after providing for the sums insured, 
come to the members, in the form of 
bonuses or dividends, instead of going 
into the pockets of the partners of 
roprietary offices; but, on the other 
ee if there should have been any 
miscalculation or mismanagement, the 
loss ina Mutual Assurance Company 
may ultimately fall on those who have 
contributed the largest amount of pre- 
miums, and who were best entitled to 
share in its benefits, but who, by sur- 
vivance, come to that period of its 
history when its funds are exhausted 
by the payments made to the families of 
deceased contributors. In a proprie- 
tary oflice, such a contingency would 
fall on the capital subscribed by the 
proprietors, or for which they were re- 
sponsible; but so long as that capital 
was available, it would not affect the 
assured, 

Whether this branch of business, 
therefore, be conducted by Mutual 
Life Assurance Societies, or by Pro- 
prietary Companies, it must be obvious 
that the sums assured must, when the 
business is successfully conducted, be 
paid entirely out of the contributions 
of the parties insured. And this at 
once leads to the consideration of the 
enormous risks which ‘may arise if 
either the rates of premium should be 
miscalculated, or if there should not be 
a sufficient amount of business.done to 
sustain the average which this contract 
A) imperatively demands. 

It must be perfectly evide nt, that if 
the premiums shall be mise alculated, an 
assurance office may go on for a great 
number of years, in apparently very 
flourishing circumstances, and ms Ly TC- 
gularly pay all claims arising by the 
death of contributors, while, in reality, 
it is utterly and nretrievably insolvent. 
Such an office might go on for thirty 
or forty years, or even much longer, if 
it were regularly recruited by fresh 
contributors, paying out of the yearly 
premiums all the claims which eme rg- 
ed; and at a distant period, the older 
contributors, who still survived, might 
find that all the funds had been ex- 
hausted in paying the claims of the pre. 
deceasing contributors, and that there 
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remained for them nothing but to sub- 
mit to the ruinous and aggravated loss 
which the ignorance or unskilfulness of 
the projectors of the scheme had oc- 

asioned. Such a catastrophe, besides 
the ruin it would inflict on many fa- 
milies, would give such a blow to Life 
Assurance, generally, as would be 
greatly to be deplored. 

But even though the premiums were 

calculated on the: most accurate princi- 
ples, still, if the number of persons as- 
sured were not sufficient to keep up, 
by their contributions, that average 
which is so indispensable to Life Assur- 
ance, and upon which all its calcula- 
tions are founded, the same disastrous 
result might arise ; and it is impossible 
to contemplate such occurrences with- 
out trembling for the consequences 

The remedy for all such evils is pk Lin 

and obvious. The Legislature ought to 
interfere, and to take all Life Assurance 
companies of every description under 
its fostering care. ‘Inspectors ought to 
be appointed, who should examine 
the accounts of every Life Assurance 
company, and report periodically as to 
its affairs. No such company should 
be permitted to carry on business with- 
out a license from Government, and 
without a report upon the soundness 
of the principles on which its business 
was to be conducted. No Mutual Life 
Assurance Company should be per- 
mitted to commence business, till either 
such a number of persons had agreed 
to join as should be sufficient to secure 
the proper average, or till such a sum 
were deposited in the public funds as 
would sufficiently secure to each per- 
son assured the amount of his insur- 
ance. In regard to proprietary cotn- 
panies, it should be the duty of the Le- 
gislature to provide that such a sum 
should be invested in the public funds 
as would be sufficient, along with the 
premiums contributed, to secure to 


every person assured the full benefit of 


his insurance. The affairs of all As- 
surance Companies, both old and new, 
should be investigated, and reported 
upon at short intervals, by inspectors 
appointed by Government, and the re- 
sult of such inspection should be re- 
ported, and published, along with 
every advertisement issued by any As- 
surance Company. 

Some such plan i is indispensable for 
the protection of the public, and it 
should be adopted without delay. If 
the pamphlets already referred to can 


be relied on, there are several Assur- 
ance Companies now carrying on bu- 
siness on the most delusive and unsafe 
principles, and which, both for their 
own sakes, and for the protection of 
the public, should either be immediate- 
ly suppressed, or should be compelled 
to alter their present system, and to 
give that security to the public which 
is so indispensa bly required. We do 
not inquire at present how far the 
statements now referred to are cor- 
rect; but it is sufficient for our pur- 
pose that such evils may exist, and 
ought to be remedied. We have no 
reason, however, to doubt—but, on the 
contrary, the best ground for believ- 
ing—thi it the statements to which we 
have referred are far from being imac- 
curate; and that, unless an immediate 
and stringent remedy be applied, the 
most grievous and calamitous results 
will, ere long, follow. Butas we have 
no hostility to any Life Assurance Com- 
pany, and, on the contrary, heartily 
wish prosperity to all such associations, 
we merely discharge what we regard 
as a public duty, in calling the atten- 
tion of the Legislature to this i impor. 
tant subject. Though we have hastily 
sketched a plan for guarding against 
the abuses and errors referred to, we 
have no desire that it should be adopt- 
ed, if any better expedient for at- 
taining the same end shall be sug- 
gested. Our sole object is the public 
safety ; ; and it is as much for the be- 
nefit of Life Assurance Societies them- 
selves as it is for that of the public, 
that some effectual check against er- 
rors or mistakes should be provided. 
We are persuaded that every respect- 
able Life Assurance Company carry- 
ing on business on sound principles, 
would hail with gratitude any system 
of Government inspection ; and any 
company w hich should object to this, 
or be j Jee alous of it, would afford no uh- 
certain proof that it was founded on 
erroneous principles, or was carrying 
on its business in an unsafe manner. 
When it is kept in view that a Life 
Assurance Company may be utterly 
insolvent for many years, before its 
bankruptcy can be known, and even 
when it is carrying on its business, with 
apparent, but ‘delusive prosperity, and 
pe rhaps giving large bonuses in addi- 
tion to the sums assured, the necessity 
of a vigorous and early check must be 
very apparent. Any kind of inspec- 
tion should ascertain, not merely that 
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the premiums are sufficient to cover 
the risks, and that these are duly paid, 
and properly invested, but also that the 
number of contributors is sufficient to 
maintain that average, without which 
Life Assurance would be a mere delu- 
sion. The influx of new contributors 
is necessary to keep up the average ; 
and if a Life Assurance C ompany were 
to become stationary, so as to have no 
accession of new contributors, it would 
be the imperative duty of any inspec- 
tor to ascertain, by minute calculation, 
that the interest of all the members 
was so secured that the last survivor, 
or his representatives, would draw the 
full sum assured. 

In considering this subject, it is im- 

ossible to overlook the extreme hazard 
with which some of what are now the 
most flourishing and prosperous Life 
Assurance Companies first commenced 
business. Most of the Mutual Assur. 
ance Companies commenced with so 
few contributors, that if one of them 
had died during the first or second 
year of the establishment, the whole 
contributions would have been ex- 
hausted by paying the sum assured. 
They were singularly fortunate in this 
respect ; but if the hazards of such an 
enterprise had been then as well known 
as they now are, some of these associa- 
tions would never have been com- 
menced. Now that these hazards are 
better known, it is well to provide 

ainst them, and to call the attention 
both of the public and of the Legisla- 
ture to this important subject. 

Our object in this article has been 


chiefly to give such a popular view of 


Life Assurance as may enable the pub- 
lic to judge of the evils which must 
arise from crude or _ill-digested 
schemes, and to guard against the 
dangers which may be occasioned by 
giving too implicit credit to those 
flaming advertisements which are too 
often put forth by some Assurance 
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Companies. There is no business 
which can more easily be perverted to 
the most ruinous purposes, by unprin- 
cipled spectators, than that of Life 
Assurance. By underrating the pre- 
miums, a fr audulent company might 
contrive to carry on a large business 
for a considerable time ; and the more 
dupes they got, the longer and more 
2asily could they carry on their decep- 
tive business. Even where no fraud is 
intended, mere ignorance may lead to 
the same result; and every considera- 
tion, therefore, concurs in rendering it 
the duty of the Legislature to interfere, 
without delay, in placing this branch 
of business on a secure and safe foot- 
ing. Let it never be forgotten that, 
of all public institutions, a : Life Assur- 
ance Company is that which may be the 
longest carried on under false colours, 
and which, in the end, may terminate 
the most disastrously for those who have 
relied on its obligations. Even under 
the most fair appearances, a Life As- 
surance Company may carry on busi- 
ness for many years, and pay all 
demands, while it is really in a state of 
hopeless insolvency. ‘This it is enabled 
to do by the fresh accession of mem. 
bers, and out of the premiums paid by 
them ; and in this way it may, for 
many years, carry on a ruinous busi- 
ness, to the injury of other companies 
established on sounder principles , and 
to the utter disappointment of those 
contributors who have survived the 
yayment of many premiums, and who 
ed only to see the cruel disappoint- 
ment of all their hopes and expecta- 
tions. 

It cannot, therefore, be too strongly 
impressed upon a paternal Govern- 
ment to take some immediate and de- 
cisive steps for averting so great an 
evil; and if the few foregoing remarks 
shall conduce to draw attention to this 
important object, our design will be 
accomplished. 
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Some time back, in this Magazine,* we 

discussed at large the subject of the 
fisheries, in connexion with a measure 
then before Parliament, for the amend- 
ment of the laws regulating the fisheries 
in Ireland. We do not usually recur 
to a subject which we have once fully 
discussed, but in the present article 
our intention principally is, to address 
ourselves to a topic which only, in an 
incidental manner, has relation to the 
general subject of the fisheries—we 
mean the methods lately mooted for 
breeding fish, for useful and economic 
purposes, by artificial means. ‘The 
French Government has recently issued 
a commission to investigate this matter, 
preparatory to a more ample deve- 
lopment. of the fisheries on the French 
coasts ; and upon the present occasion 
we purpose making a few obser- 
vations on that somewhat interesting 
subject. 

We are very far from saying that 
this proceeding, with reference to the 
artificial breeding of fish, is not, on the 
part of our continental neighbours, a 
step in the right direction. Let us 
examine into it more particularly. 
Two French fishermen, named Gehin 
and Remy, some years back set them- 
selves to work, to replenish, by artificial 
means, the stock of trout in the streams 
of their district (the department of the 
Vosges), and very successful results 
having attended their efforts, the 
French Government has at length en- 
gaged their services, with the view of 
carrying out these processes on a more 
extensive scale. The methods here 
adverted to, of breeding fish by arti- 
ficial means, are not now heard of in 
our own country for the first time. 
On the contrary, in Scotland, many 
years ago, and in a very systematic 
form, Mr. John Shawf carried on 
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these processes, adjacent to the river 
Nith, from the year 1833, when his 
experiments first commenced, until 
their publication in 1836. In these 
experiments he succeeded perfectly, 
both in breeding salmon-fry, and re- 
taining them in his enclosures near the 
river, during the several stages of their 
growth, as far as that stage when they 
acquire the peculiar characteristics and 
migratory instincts of the salmon-fry. 
There, however, his care and tutelage 
ceased, as at that stage the impulse to 
quit the river takes place, and they 
must then be allowed to seek the sea, 
otherwise they die ; but, from the arti- 
ficial exclusion of the mature ova and 
milt, either from living salmon or from 
salmon recently killed—which ova, fe- 
cundated with the milt he had buried 
or covered in the gravel of his ponds, 
in imitation of the mode adopted by 
the salmon themselves, in their natural 
spawning places in the river—to the 
appearance of the embryo fish emerg- 
ing from the gravel—and then through 
the several stages of their growth dur- 
ing two years, until they had mani- 
fested themselves healthy and vigorous 
salmon-fry—through all these pro- 
cesses, Mr. Shaw succeeded perfectly 
in breeding and rearing salmon-fry, 
and dismissing them from his fish- 
ponds to the sea. We may add, that 
in the course of his experiments he 
fully established the fact of the identity 
of the salmon-fry with the small fish 
called the graveling—a discovery which 
had escaped the acuteness and the re- 
search of all naturalists, and the merit 
and credit of which is due to Mr. Shaw 
alone. The experiments we allude to 
were carried on under the surveillance 
of distinguished naturalists and other 
literary savans; and the detail of all 
the processes may be seen in Vol. XIV. 








+ As the breeding of fish by artificial means is now likely to attract much attention, it 
might be well to give its history shortly. The Count Von Golstein, a German naturalist, 
in the year 1758, first conceived the idea of breeding fish by artificial means, and realised 
it, by actually producing living fish from spawn; but Mr. John Shaw, of Drumlanrig, in 
Scotland, first applied this discovery to useful practical purposes, by performing, skilfully 
and successfully, a whole series of experiments with the salmon, from the egg to the fish, 
and he has left nothing to be done in breeding and rearing them, except, perhaps, to apply 


or extend further his useful discoveries. 
VOL. XL.——NO. CCXXXIX, 
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of the “ Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh.” Still these ex- 
periments have not as yet had any 
useful practical results—at least on any 
large scale—such as have attended the 
efforts of the French fishermen with 
river fish. Undoubtedly the migratory 
instinct of the salmon species inter- 
poses a difficulty. If that difficulty 
did not exist, the whole process of 
breeding salmon by artificial means 
might be considered as un fuit ac- 
compli: since no doubt whatever now 
exists, that we have it in our power to 
breed, by artificial means, saimon-fry 
to an unlimited extent, either in ponds 
or in the actual spawning places in the 
river. 

We have read and carefully collated 
all that has been published on this in- 
teresting subject for some years back, 
as well in the records of the proceed- 
ings of the learned society above re- 
ferred to, as also in many published 
communications from practical persons, 
which have at different times appeared 
in the leading organ of the sporting 
world in England ; but we have not 
yet formed a “decided opinion, nor do 
we intend to come to any hasty con. 
clusion on the whole of this subject. 
We shall reserve our judgment pend- 
ing the inquiries and operations of the 
French Commissioners ; and if we can 
see (which we by no me ans despair of 
doing) useful results developing them. 
selves, we shall have no hesitation in 
taking a lesson from the book, now 
opened for the first time, by our inge- 
nious continental neighbours. 

In Ireland a difficulty presents itself 
at the outsct, in the way of such inves. 
tigations. Here, public rights of fishery 
exist in almost all the rivers, and pri- 
vate rights also are much subdivided : 
he, therefore, who would take upon 
him the office of incubator general 
in any river, would only realise the 
complaint made by Sir Walter Scott, 
in “ Redgauntlet,” and would become 
merely a sort of clocking-hen to hatch 
fish for other folk below him to catch 
and eat; in Scotland, where many of 
the rivers, from their sources to the 
sea, are held as fiefs; or in France, 
where this subject is now taken up by 
the Government, such researches, pos- 
sibly, may be best prosecuted. 

Nevertheless, we shall not hesitate 
to offer our opinions, and suggestions 
as to the direction in which success 
may be hoped for; in an inquiring age 
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like the present, and in the face of 
some very successful experiments, the 
public are not likely to rest satisfied 
with the gradual dec line of our salmon 
fisheries, concurrently with the know- 
ledge of the fact, that from a single 
pair of salmon, some thousands of their 
young can be produced in a single sea- 
son, either by artificial means in ponds, 
or by the natural process in the river, 
in the spawning-beds selected by the 
salmon themselves. 

With respect to indigenous river 
fish, and particularly river trout, we 
ean sce no obstacle whatever to a si- 
milar suecess in our rivers, with that 
which has attended the French me- 
thods in breeding them to an almost 
unlimited extent: with lobsters and 
other erustace which inhabit the sea, 
we also think the project perfectly 
feasible ; as regards oysters » we know 
that we can multiply them in artificial 
beds almost to any extent, and under 
the existing fishery Acts, the necessary 
vowers for that purpose are given; a 
f wge extension of the oyster - fisher 1es 
has. already taken place’ under those 
provisions, and there is an ample, al- 
most an unlimited field for further ex- 
tension, 

But the salmon !—there’s the rub: 
he is a roving gentleman, and once 
fully formed as a minute creature in 
the river, he takes his leave of us for 
a while, and puts to sea, where all we 
know of him is, that his growth is re- 
markably rapid, and that he will, 
not intercepted, infallibly return in 
two or three months to the river and 
place in which he was bred. 

We have said that salmon-fry can 
be produced in rivers to any conceiva- 
ble amount, either by the natural pro- 
cess or by artificial means: no doubt 
whatever exists respecting the extra- 
ordinary fecundity of the salmon; and 
since the +y produce their young in such 
vast abundance by the nz itural. process, 
the objects to be attained in adopting 
the artificial mode are, that we by such 
means acquire a more complete com- 
mand of the spawning-beds, and a 
greater control over the parent fish 
and over the brood, and can exercise 
that control for the purpose of pro- 
tec ting them from various casualties to 
which they are exposed in the main 
course and channel of the river. Thus, 
by hatching the spawn in ponds, or in 
retired streams, it can be protected, 
while buried in the gravel, from the 
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injurious effects of floods, or from dan- 
gers arising from the opposite condition 
of the river—we mean drought—when 
the spawning-bed is often left high and 
dry, to the cor uplete destruction of the 
whole brood so circumstanced ; both 
these destructive causes are under con- 
trol if we carry on, or compel the pro- 
cess to be carried on, in secure or oa |]. 

tered places. This protection can be 
also continued to the brood when it 
emerges from the gravel, and for the 
long period (two years "2 during w hich 
the fry remain in the river, previous 
to their first descent to the sea; this 
further tutelage protects the fry from 
the various dangers Ww hich surround 
them in the river at large — we mean 
those from the angler, the poacher, the 
pike, the waterfowl, and other natural 
enemics, not forgetting the miller’s- 

man. 

Now, these destructive agencies are 
all avoided by breeding them ourselves 
in secure places—that is, excluding the 
spawn by pressure, and placing it in 
gravel, in imitation of the method 
or by the salmon themselves ; 

» by coercing the fish, by confining 
the ‘m in their range, to breed in small 
streams, which latter we conceive to 
be the best mode, restricting them to 
a moderate portion of the river or 
stream, or confining them altogether 
in a lateral cut, or canal connected 
therewith, and, by proper adaptations, 
providing against the injurious effects 
of floods, or “the opposite casualty—the 
sudden falling off of the water. 

So far, the investigations and ex- 
periments hitherto made in Scotland 
have been completely successful, and 
they do not, in fact, much vary from 
the process of committing to the parent 

earth the vegetable seeds. You take 
the eggs of the salmon (the roe fecun- 
dated with the milt), and merely pro- 
vide for their natural vivication in the 
gravel by the ordinary effect of the 
seasons, and temperature of the atmos- 
phere and water. Without further 
disquisition on this head, we may ad- 
vance our position some steps, and 
come at once to the conclusion that 
the ingenuity of man has already set- 
tled the question that salmon-fry can 
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be bred by artificial means in rivers or 
streams in any conceivable profusion. 
But then comes a second problem. 
We have dismissed our progeny of 
salmon-fry in countless myriads into 
the sea—there we lose sight of them ; ; 
we have protected them in their in- 
fancy in the river—how are we to pro- 
tect them in their adolescent state in 
the sea ? 

We confess, to our belief, that un- 
less this second problem can be suc- 
cessfully mastered, no very extraor- 
dinary or very important practical re- 
sults will follow from the successful 
mastery of the first. 

We shall explain our views on this 
point as concisely as possible. Wedo 
not think, as we have already said, 
that any extremely important practi- 
cal results will follow from breeding 
salmon-fry artificially in rivers, unless 
we can goa step further, and protect 
them, at least for some period, in the 
sea; and the following are our reasons: 
In spite of all opposing circumstances, 
the number of salmon-fry annually 
produced by the s salmon ‘themselves, 
by the na tural process in the river, is 
at all times so prodigious, and the 
fry, which actually descend to the sea 
from every river, and in every season, 
are so numerous, that we cannot escape 
from the conclusion, that some enor- 
mous waste goes on in the sea from 
natural causes; and that, until this 
waste can be controlled, it will answer 
no paramount practical purpose to 
multiply further the abundant produc- 
tion which the salmon (if allowed to go 
up to spawn in sufficient numbers) can, 
without any adventitious aid, effect for 
themselves. The leaves on the trees 
are not more abundant than the pro- 
digious swarms of salmon-fry which we 
have seen in some seasons “descending 
rivers; and yet, in ensuing seasons, 
no observable increase, either xr of grilse 
or matured salmon, has taken place. 

We have often, also— indeed, con- 
tinuously, for a period of some thirty 
years—been puzzled with a fact, which 
we have constantly and invariably ob- 
served, namely, that when a flocd 
occurs — opportunely, as is often 
thought, at the very period (say the be- 


* We do not think it desirable to embarrass our subject with the controversy as to whether 
the salmon-fry are of the age of one or of two years, when they first go off to the sea. We 
think Mr. Shaw has proved his case, antl that the fry have completed the second, and are 


entering on their third year, when they first quit the river. 
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ginning of May) when the fry are on 

their passage to the sea—the very re- 

sult that would naturally be expected 
from the safe transit of the whole body 
of the fry from the river to the sea— 
does not actually take place, but the 
very opposite; and the ensuing and cor- 
responding salmon season often shows 
not an increase beyond the average of 
other years, but very frequently a di- 
minution. Many years back we were 
so much struck with this circumstance, 

that we resolved to keep, and did keep, 
a registry of floods ; and we have found 
the. result invariable—viz., that when 
the whole brood has been carried off 
to the sea, on a flood, in the month of 
May, realising the piscatory proverb— 

“ The first flood in May 
Takes all the fry away,” 


the produce in salmon, of ensuing and 
corresponding years, has been fre- 
quently less, and net, as might have 
been expected, immeasurably more, 
than in seasons when the fry were de- 
tained in the river in comparatively 
dry seasons, making their descent gra- 
dually, detained and obstructed by 
mill.dams, and subjected, during their 
tedious passage downwards, to all the 
ills that fry are heirs to. The same 
observation may be made with refe- 
rence to winters when unusually large 
numbers of salmon have been known 
to spawn in rivers, and unusually large 
numbers of fry have been produced, 
and yet the produce in grilse or sal- 
mon of succeeding years has been very 
deficient. It will be said, in answer to 
these perplexing facts, that we, per- 
haps, miscalculate the age and periods 
of migration respectively, both of the 
fry going down and of the grilse com- 
ing up; and, consequently, miscalculate 
the periods that would correspond with 
the descent of the one and the ascent 
of the other. We are aware of the 
arguments that can be founded on that 
objection, but have taken a large mar- 
gin and several rivers for our ob- 
servation ; and our conviction remains 
clear, that when countless myriads of 
mature salmon-fry have passed off to 
the sea in safety, by means of floods, 
ensuing seasons do not at all show 
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those results which might naturally be 
expected to follow. 

Our conclusion from the above pre- 
mises is, that an immense waste and 
destruction of fry takes place in the 
sea, or at the mouth of the estuary. 

‘This waste may be occasioned in all 
seasons, by the havoc made upon the 
ranks of the tiny brood on their first 
migration to the sea, by fishes which 
await their descent at the mouth of the 
river; or, in case of floods, the whole 
brood may suffer from being launched 
too rapidly into the sea, before they 
have been sufficiently ‘ acclimated,” if 
we may so use the word ; or they may 
be carried away so far to sea by the 
force of the flooded waters* as to be 
unable to regain the sandy banks or 
shallows, which would seem to be the 
primary resort of those minute crea- 
tures on their first arrival in the sea ; 
or—but we need not suggest theories. 
We grapple with the fact, and rest our 
fulcrum upon it: that a vast destrue- 
tion of salmon-fry does actually take 
place, in all seasons, in the sea. 

We have just escaped from a theory 
—we ignore theories, and studiously 
avoid them. In following the finny 
tribes into the recesses of the deep, 
theories may be multiplied without 
end, and yet no advance be made; we 
shall offer our views with diffidence, 
but yet offer them, as they are founded 
on experience and observation. The 
conclusion we have arrived at is, that 
if success, with marked and ample re- 
sults, is to be attained at all in breed- 
ing, by artificial means, the migratory 
fishes, it will be by seeking, in some 
degree, to extend our control over them 
to the sea. This, to a certain limited 
extent, might, we conceive, be done by 
retaining them even for a short period 
in salt-water lakes, or in enclosures of 
sea-water, formed in the shallows of 
sandy bays. In such shallows we see 
other minute fishes, of various species, 
developing themselves in endless mul- 
titudes, and securely awaiting, in those 
safe retreats, a more advanced stage of 
their existence. 

Though the growth of the salmon- 
fry is so slow and gradual in the river, 
its growth in the sea is as remarkably 


*It is worthy of remark, that in descending a river or stream, in rapid water, the salmon- 
fry always go tail foremost—so also do salmon, if the stream be rapid; if the current be only 


moderately rapid, neither salmon nor salmon-fry will “tail it down,” 


way. 


but go in the usual 
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rapid. A fry of two ounces’ weight, 
when it belies the sea, becomes, in 
eight or ten weeks, a grilse, or young 
salmon, of five or six pounds. We con- 
ceive, then, that if means can be de- 
vised to retain the young brood in salt- 
water enclosures for a portion of this 
period, even for a fortnight, or for a 
week, a position would be arrived at, 
a locus standi would be obtained, from 
which extreme results might, with some 
confidence, be ealculated. 

We shall—but merely for example— 
suppose a locality, or localities. We 


take, for instance, in the vicinity of 


Dublin Bay, that portion of strand 
covered with sea-water, which is en- 
closed by the line of the Dublin and 
Drogheda Railroad, and into which the 
river Tolka discharges itself; it is 
manifest, that with little difficulty or 
expense, salmon. fry, in any quantity or 
profusion, could be produced in the 
Tolka, and be then, at the proper pe- 

riods, discharged into this large tract of 
sea-water, and there retained, by suit- 
able arrangements, for a few weeks dur. 
ing which they would acquire strength, 
and become * acclimated” gr: dually ; ; 
and, above all, be protected from the 
various dangers which await them from 
natural enemies on their first ingress to 
the sea. We do not, however, think 
that the neighbourhood of a large city 
is the suitable place for such expert- 
ments—particularly when so many pure 
mountain streams and secluded locali- 
ties can be so easily selected. 

In the small streams which discharge 
themselves into the sea at Bray, near 
Dublin, and which are excellent spawn- 
ing streams, frequented by their own 
native salmon, salmon-fry could be 
produced in any conceivable profusion, 
and be discharged at the proper season 
into a suitable enclosure accessible to 
the sea-water; and be thus protected, 
at all events for some portion of their 
existence, in their new element. 

But we shall select a locality where 
this experiment, or, rather, all these 
experiments, might be tried on a large 
scale, and at a small expense, and un- 
der the most favourable conditions. 
We mean that large reach of sea or 
tidal-water which flows up near the 
town of Wicklow into a cul-de sac, 
forming a large salt-water lake, and 
into which the little rivers Vartry and 
Rathnew discharge themselves. We 
shall endeavour, in relation to these 
two rivers, to exemplify the whole pro- 


cess of breeding fish by artificial means, 
not doubting that numerous other loca- 
lities equally suitable will be found in 
various other counties in Ireland, where 
this process, if found desirable, might 
be carried out. These two rivers, the 
Vartry and Rathnew, are both excel- 
lent spawning rivers, abounding in beds 
suitable for the deposition of the spawn, 
supplied with the pure mountain stream, 
and resorted to annually by their own 
native salmgn; but, unfortunately, it 
is only a lucky pair or two, in any sea- 
son, that are allowed to spawn in these 
rivers; for, no sooner do the male and 
female salmon make their -appearance 
on the spawning-beds in the commence- 
ment of autumn, than they are reck- 
lessly speared in large numbers. We 
say, then, take a couple of miles, or 
less, respectively, of each of these se- 
cluded, well-sheltered, and easily-pro- 
tected rivers, and restrict the salmon 
to that range ; protect that limited dis- 
tance thoroughly, night and day; pro- 
vide against the disturbance of the beds 
by floods, and against the deposition of 
mud from the same cause ; provide also, 
by a slight regulating process, against 
the falling. off of the water below a cer- 
tain level, merely to ensure that no part 
of the spawning-beds shall be left dry. 
Make all these provisions, simple and 
feasible as they are, and in four 
months those rivers, by the natural 
process alone, will contain one living 
mass of the small fish called ‘‘ gravel- 
ings,” which subsequently become sal- 
mon-fry. The oldest inhabitant, for 
the best of all reasons, will have never 
seen anything like it. We say, then, 
protect ‘these f fry while they remain in 
these rivers. Allow them, at the pro- 
ner period of their growth, to pass off 
into the salt-water lake which we have 
described (cailed in the locality the 
** Leitrim,” but marked on the Ord- 
nance map as the ‘“ Broad Lough”), 
which they will do in their respective 
seasons—about the commencement of 
May. Retain thet in that marine loca- 
lity even for a brief period, and the 
whole process, we conceive, will have 
been carried out to a successful or, at 
all events, decisive issue. We are 
averse to hazarding an opinion as to 
what results might be expected ; but 
we would be slow, indeed, to affirm, 
that extraordinary results might not 
issue out of such an experiment. 
Having offered our mité, in the way 
of suggestion, upon this topic—in its 
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relation to the breeding of salmon—of 


the feasibility of breeding other fish to 
useful purposes, by artificial means, 
no manner of doubt exists—we would 
again observe, that the migratory ha- 
bits of the salmon species imterpose a 
very serious difficulty. Still we con- 
ceive this should not deter experimeut 
and careful investigation. Ifthe whole 
process of breeding salmon by artificial 
means were carried out now, and 
once, with the most stupendous results, 
and to the fullest measure of success, 
it would yet be a mere cypher to the 
marvels which the present age has al- 
ready accomplished. 

As we have already intimated, a dif. 
fieulty exists in Ireland in dealing i in 
this way with rivers, as no individual 
has such an exclusive property in any 
river and the coast adjoining as would 
enable him, or would warrant his en- 
tering upon such large experiments. 
We shall, however, at “all events, care- 
fully obser ve, and note any “ progress” 
that may be made in this line in Scot- 
land or by the French Commission 
just appointed—from which latter im- 
portant results are expected. In the 
meantime, our suggestion would be— 
adopt, without further loss of time, the 
practical measures for the resuscitation 
of the Irish salmon fisheries, contained 
in the bill lately before Parliament ; 
and, failing these, we might then have 
recourse to the French methods. 

But as these processes can at all 
times be availed of advants igeously in 
small and in much exhausted rivers— 
as the breeding of salinon-fry by arti- 
ficial means in enclosed streams or 
ponds will be always an aid, and use- 
ful addition to the ordinary stock of 
salmon-fry produced in the river; and 
as it may be assumed, and taken as a 
general rule, that the greater the mass 
of salmon-fry sent down to the sea, the 
greater will be the per-centage that 
may be expected to return ;—for all 
these reasons, we think it would be 
well to have in the new measure, a 
clause exempting from the penalties of 
the Act, any persons found leking sal- 
mon, trout, or other fish, off spawning 
beds, in the close season, for scientific 
or for practical purposes ; provided 
such persons have the license of the 
Comunissioners for so doing. 

In our former article upon the fishe- 
ries in this Magazine, to which we have 
already adverted, we discussed fully 
that verata questio—the policy of per- 
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mitting the use of fixed nets within 
rivers ‘and hat ‘bours. Since that period 
some discussion has taken pleee in 
Parliament—we mean, the discussion 
which took place when the bill in ques- 
tion was brought forward for second 
reading ; and from what then trans- 
pired, it is plain that any effort for the 
total abolition of those engines in 
rivers and harbours, will be attended 
with great difficulty: it is not our in- 
tention to alter one iota of our opinions 
upon that question. Indeed, we wish 
it to be understood, that we put for- 
ward the article in question as a com- 
plete pra actical system for the improve- 
ment of the salmcn fisheries: we pro- 
pounded our own opinions, and drew 
solely from practical sources, having 
their origin in our own experience. 
We shs Ale not now modify or vary any 
of those, our carefully considered opl- 
nions ; if we here re-open the question 
as to fixed nets, we do so not upon prac- 
tical, but upon ‘political grounds. 

Our opinions remain the same. We 
consider that the legalisation of stake 
and bag -nets by statute, and the per- 
mission thus given to erect such fix- 
tures in our rivers and estuaries, was 
a most unfortunate and mistaken act 
of legislation; interfering, up to the 
very point of indignation, with the 
free navigation of our rivers and har- 
bours, and the personal liberty of the 
subject ; being in direct opposition to 
the provisions of our most ancient sta- 
tutes; and in derogation of Magna 
Charta itself, or the clause in it which 
prohibits the use of kidels, or fixed 
nets, except upon the open sea-coasts. 
The Fishery Act of 1842, we conceive, 
was passed in contravention of all these 
ancient statutes, and als. » of the com- 
mon law, being subversive of the right 
of the subject to the free fishery and 
free navigation of the waters of the 
ereat harbours and estu: wwies of the 
kingdom. ‘The Act in question, in- 
deed, might have been intituled, ‘* An 
act to make the rich richer, and the 
poor poorer,” since it transferred the 
public right of fishery from the poor, 
who exercised it from time immemorial, 
in our harbours and estuaries, to the 
landowners who possessed land upon 
the shores. Our opinion, therefore, as 
to the impolicy and injustice of that 
enactment, remains unaltered. 

But a grave and difficult question 
remains: will the Legislature now con. 
sent to retrace its steps, and make void 
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those titles which have become vested 
under the Act of 1842. On public 
grounds, we would say, yes; and that 
a strong and vigorous Government 
should meet an acknowledged public 
evil with a resolute and vigorous hand. 
This, however, is a weighty and im. 
portant question in a legal and also, 
perhaps, in a constitutional sense, 
upon which the Government and the 
legal advisers of the Government are 
the proper parties to decide. 

But as the discussion which took 
place in the late House of Commons, 
on the motion for the second reading 
of the Fisheries Bill introduced by Mr. 
Conolly, does not seem to augur fa- 
vourably for the views of those who 
seek the total abolition of those fix- 
tures, it might be useful, should the 
present Government be averse to in- 
troduce any very sweeping measure as 
regards those fixtures, here to inquire 
what practical means could be adopt- 
ed to lessen the evil, and confine the 
operation of the statute to its strict 
letter, making it conformable with the 
evident intent and meaning of the 
Legislature in framing it. 

We shall endeavour to state our 
views, and make our suggestions on 
this head, with as much brevity as 
possible. First.—We conceive that a 
rule for defining the mouths of rivers 
should be appointed by the Legislature. 
In the Act of 1842, a power to fix by 
by-law the mouths of rivers in Ireland 
was given to the Commissioners of the 
Board of Works; which power has 
been exercised by them in an arbitrary 
manner, without any regard whatever 
to scientific rules. We may give, as 
one out of many instances, the metro- 
politan river—-the Liffey. The Board 
of Works, in 1843, fixed its mouth 
three miles inside its natural or nautical 
mouth: this, in legal parlance, was a 
fraud upon the power—an undue ex- 
ercise of the obligation imposed by the 
Legislature. A mere reference to the 
Admiralty charts would have enabled 
the Commissioners to have fixed the 
mouth in accordance with natural, hy- 
drographical, and nautical rules. In 
the case instanced, it was done to an- 
swer a purpose, or meet a particular 
case ; but no such purpose was contem- 
plated by the Legislature, or is within 
the meaning of the Act; it is not, 
therefore, inconsistent with the pre- 
vious legislation to resume a power 
which has been improperly exercised, 


and now appoint, by positive enact. 
ment, a fixed and determinate rule for 
defining river mouths. 

Secondly. —We should recommend a 
vigorous application of the rule pro- 
vided by the 22nd clause of the Act of 
1842, restricting (except in the certain 
specifiéd cases) the use of these en- 
gines in rivers and harbours, to places 
where the width of the channel, at low 
water or spring tides, is less than three- 
fourths of a mile. 

Thirdly. —We should suggest a de- 
elaratory clause, effectually preventing 
the erection of fixed nets from piers 
or artificial harbours. The enabling 
clauses (18th and 19th) in the Act of 
1842, empowered landowners to erect 
such engines * attached to that part 
of the shore adjoining such land ;” but 
clearly, it was not the intention of the 
Legislature to authorise their erection 
from piers projecting, perhaps, a mile 
or more into the sea, from the boundary 
or shore of such land. 

Fourthly. —We should suggest such 
a regulation of the mesh of all fixed 
nets, as would prevent the capture of 
unsizeable salmon, or salmon-peal, 
under the weight of five pounds, 

Lastly.—An adequate and stringent 
administration of the existing or amend. 
ed law. Unless a speedy provision for 
this purpose be made, the rights of the 
public will be continually invaded, and 
the public fishery be gradually appro- 
nee by private persons, until, at 
ength, encroachment and usurpation 
will become prescriptive right. 

These are the practical measures we 
would suggest to modify the injurious 
operation of these fixed engines upon 
the fisheries at large. We confess, 
however, we should much rather see a 
Government willing and strong enough 
to assert the public right by a vigorous 
enactment, and sweep away for ever 
from our rivers and harbours those 
pernicious fixtures, at least all those 
erected under colour of the Act of 1842, 
This, we conceive, might be done by a 
mere declaratory law, as these novel 
engines are almost all illegal, under 
the terms and provisions of the Act 
itself, which saves and excepts the 
rights of navigation, and the right of 
the public fishery. 

We would now shortly direct atten- 
tion to the manner in which the new 
code of fishery laws has been carried 
into execution. It is a saying, that 
Englishmen forget all their wits ster- 
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ling common sense when they come 
to deal with Ireland. In 1842, all the 
Trish Fishery Acts, from the 5th of Ed- 
ward LV, to the Ist of Victoria, were 
repealed, and the Government then 
confided to the Board of Works the 
administration of the fisheries, rendered 
truly difficult and arduous by the re- 
ood af so many ancient statutes. In 
the place of many of the express pro- 
visions of those statutes, was substi- 
tuted a power to make by-laws and 
regulations, which demanded from the 
Board appointed to frame these by- 
laws and regulations, an extensive and 
practical knowledge of the very tech- 
nical subject with which they had to 
deal, and one in its nature intricate 
and complicated; but neither the 
Board collectively, nor any individual 
member of it, had the necessary, or 
any experience or knowledge of the 
subject to guide them; and the conse- 
quence was, that theories the most 
absurd took the place of substantive 
facts, long known and ascertained : 
by-laws were made and regulations 
promulgated repulsive to the under- 
standing of the whole fishing commu- 
nity; and Acts and amended Acts were 
passed, making confusion worse con- 
founded. Memorials were daily laid 
before the Commissioners, who, having 
no independent knowledge of their 
own for their guidance, groped their 
way as well as they could, until at 
length the public prints, public meet- 
ings, and, finally, a select committee 
of the House of Commons, pronounced 
the utter incapacity and inability of 
the Board of Works to administer the 
fisheries.* 

But let us not be severe on that 
Board. On its chairman, in the high- 
est assembly in the world, a high eulo- 
gium has but recently been pro- 
nounced ; and every member of the 
Board is entitled, we believe, to un- 

ualified respect—but we stop there. 
‘heir maladministration and misma- 
nagement of the fisheries we have 
always unflinchingly exposed, and 
submitted to the public gaze. We 
had the most cogent reasons for doing 


so. We saw the salmon fisheries de- 
clining from year to year, and palpably 
from the mismanagement of the Board. 
Had evidence of our assertions been 
necessary, we might, amongst other 
proofs, have submitted in testimony 
against them their own annual reports 
to Parliament. These published re- 
ports, although entombed in blue 
books, go directly to the point at 
issue, Without assigning any sufli- 
cient cause, these reports, taken sepa- 
rately or collectively, just amount to 
this—that from the appointment of 
the Board, in 1842, down to the 
present day, the fisheries have been 
going from bad to worse. 

Still we would not deny to the Board 
generally an anxiety properly to fulfil 
their trust; but the difficulty inter- 
= by the want of adequate know- 
edge on their part was not to be over- 
come ; they were driven on technical 
and intricate subjects to rely on hearsay 
evidence, or the fallacious authority of 
voluminous blue books, of the weight, 
or, rather, of the value of which they 
could not judge; and thus decisions 
were arrived at, and by-laws and regu- 
lations made, subversive of private pro- 
perty, and injurious to the interests of 
the public. We cannot better illus- 
trate our ideas upon this head, than 
by a quotation from an article in a re- 
cent number of Blackwood’s Magazine 
(upon a — different subject), 
which very clearly expresses our views. 
In reviewing the merits of a recent 
publication, and descanting on the dif- 
ficulties encountered by any party 
anxious to form a correct judgment on 
matters of opinion, without the aid of 
independent knowledge, the reviewer 
proceeds :— 


“* He may form a perfectly honest and a 
perfectly sound judgment, as far as the data 
before him are concerned ; but unless these 
data contain all that is required for the for- 
mation of a just opinion, or unless his own 
acquaintance with the case can supply the 
deficiency of the documentary evidence sup- 
plied him, he may be led into the strangest 
fallacies, and his decision may be utterly 
worthless.” 








* “Considering the number and extent of duties devolved upon the Board in so many 
other departments of public business, your committee is of opinion, that under the peculiar 
circumstances of the salmon fisheries of Ireland, and regard being had to the many conflict- 
ing rights and claims arising out of the same, it is absolutely necessary to their due admi- 
nistration, that it be confided to a separate department of the executive Government (not 
connected with the Board of Works), and that adequate means ought to be immediately 


provided for that purpose.”—Report of Select Committee of House of Commons, 1849, 
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And further he observes :— 


‘Written evidence, whether statistical or 
other, is only available and safe in the hands 
of a man who can sift and test it.” 


With these observations we fully and 
entirely concur. Had even one of the 
Commissioners possessed a stock of in- 
dependent practical knowledge, para- 
doxes and fanciful theories would have 
been rejected; complex questions in 
relation to the fisheries would have 
been subjected to patient and compe- 
tent analysis; natural facts might have 
been recognised, and plain oo 
admitted : ~ he might have, on all oce 
sions, given a reason for the faith that 

yas in him, and so, upon momentous 
public questions, have helped to a wise 
and sound decision; since we do be- 
lieve, that when an important truth or 
a practical fact is submitted to the test 
and analysis of impartial examination, 
we do, we say,‘believe that truth and 
fact, and particularly a natural truth 
or fact, cannot escape recognition. 

But the Board of Works, over- 
whelmed in engineering, architectural, 
and statistical pursuits; immersed in 
questions of drainage, or of inland na- 

vigation—in geological researches, or 
in vast works of computation, found 
themselves suddenly entangled in the 
meshes of nets, and all the mysteries 
of trammel and trawl—the regulations 
of the seasons and periods of fishing— 
the extension of artificial oyster- beds 
—the processes of curing—the adjust- 
ing and composing the disputes of 
fi: shermen—regulating the complicated 
details of the salmon- fisheries, stake, 
bag, and seine, with all their meshes 
and entanglements, queens-gaps and 
fishing-weirs, hecs, cruives, inscales, 
and all the rest—the very names of 
which, much less their uses, they did 
not understand. 

The many occasions on which the 
Board of Works, as Commissioners of 
Fisheries, were at fault can readily be 
conjectured : this may be exemplified, 
however, by describing, with particu- 
larity, their perplexities and mishaps in 
relation to the diioe a proper * close 
season” for the salmon. fisheries, a ques- 
tion perhaps the most important of all 
others in the whole range of salmon- 
fishing subjects. 

The Commissioners, first of all, were 
given a power to fix a close season 
suitable for each river in Ireland; the 
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difficulties incidental to the exercise of 
this power they prudently avoided by 
espousing a theory of uniformity—that 
is, they resolved to allow all rivers, 
early and late, to enjoy the same close 
season. This was cutting the Gordian 
knot. 

But then came the question, what 
should be the proper uniform season ? 
and in deciding this question they com- 
mitted a vital error, sufficient alone to 
account for the decline of the salmon 
fisheries. 

The error may be shortly stated 
thus:—In the year 1722, the Legislature 
enacted (8 George I. ¢. 7) that salmon 
fishing in Ireland should cease on the 
Ist of August in every year; but in 
the year 1842, new and most destruc. 
tive engines for capturing salmon had 
been invented, and were then legal- 
ised. The Commissioners of the Board 
of Works, who had the preparation 
and conduct of the bill in its progress 
through Parliament, fixed the 20th of 
August; and, by a subsequent Act, the 
1st of September, asthe commencement 
of the close season. This extension of 
the killing season, just at the period 
when the salmon are running up to 
spawn, was, and is, of the most vital 
injury to the salmon fisheries. The 
error is, that with engines of capture 

vastly improved since 1722, a prolonged 

pe riod of e apture was appointed by the 
Board—the reverse should have been 
the course adopted: as the means of 
destruction are increased, the oppor- 
tunity for reproduction should be en- 
larged, not diminished ; additional waste, 
addition: il compensation, will be now, 
and always, a good maxim, or rather 
axiom, of salmon fishing. 

But when the sanction and authority 
of a public Board is given to an error, 
or series of errors, however manifest, 
it is difficult to combat them; never- 
theless, the task was undertaken, and 
more particularly upon this issue re- 
specting the close season, as it is the 
very corner-stone of the well-being of 
the salmon fisheries. The demonstra 
tion was first attempted with the Com- 
missioners themselves; there it utterly 
failed. It was next submitted to the 
test of public opinion, in the public 
prints; and, finally, an opportunity 
was taken during the sittings of the 
Commission of Inquiry, held in 1844, 
to submit it to Parliament and the Go- 
vernment in a documentary form, and 
under the sanction of an oath. This, 
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we believe, settled the qu stion ; the do- 
cument werefer to hav ing bee n published 
in theFourth Annual Report of theCom- 

nissioners of Fisheries to Parliament, 
circulated throughout the whole fishing 
community, both i in Scotland and Ire- 
land, and silently worked its way; but 
even subsequently to its publication, 
and in direct opposition to its sugges- 
tions, the Board of Works, in 1846, 
procured the passing of another Act 
(9 & 10 Vic. ¢. 114) extending the 
fishing season to the Ist of September 
in each year, The ruinous consequences 
which ensued, and which had been 
confidently predicted, have at length 
produced the re-action. Nobody now 
doubts that all the rivers in Ireland 
have been overfished, and that that 
tells the tale of their rapid and pro- 
gressive decline. The Select Committee 
of the House of Commons (1849) has 
so declared it; the whole fishing com. 
munity in Scotland and in Ireland now 
ac sknowled; ge it; and, finally, the Board 
of Works themselves now re luctantly 
admit it. 

The first step in the right direction 
taken by the Commissioners on this 
head, since their appointment, was 
made on the Sth of June last, when 
the Commissioners issued their preli- 
minary notice, fixing the 13th day of 
August as the commencement of the 
close season for the Limerick district ; 
but it is not likely that this, and other 
all-important questions relating to the 
fisheries, will be left any longer r to the 
adjudication of the Board of Works; 
it is more probable that a prompt le- 
gislative remedy will be applied. ‘The 
Duke of Argyle brought in a bill last 


session to curtail the fis hing season of 


the Scotch salmon fisheries; and it 
is not unreasonable to expect that the 
bill about to be introduced by the 
present Government for the improve- 
ment of the Irish fisheries will, in this 


respect, adopt the recommendation of 


the Select Committee of the late House 
of Commons. 

Our own opinion is, that no radical 
improvement in the salmon fisheries 
can be expected, or will take place, 
until the propensity to over-fishing be 
peremptorily met, and an accurate ad- 
justment made, and balance hept, be- 
tween the means of capture on the one 
hand, and the means of reproduction 
on the other. ‘This restriction upon 
over-fishing we conceive to be a sine 
qua non; it should, however, have the 
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necessary incidental aid of other and 
concurrent remedies ; but we think, if 
even fifteen or twenty days be taken 
off the fishing season, at the proper 
end, that is, when the salmon in large 
numbers are on their actual passage to 
the spawning-beds, that very remark- 
able and immediate results will follow, 
derivable from two sources. We think 
that, from this single restorative mea- 
sure, the increase of food to the com- 
munity, and of advantage to the sal- 

mon fisheries, m: iy be predicated with 
something like certainty, and be esti- 
mated in the aggregate only by some 
great arithmetical approximation. 

lor years we have harped upon this 
topic, knowing its paramount impor- 
tanee; the task, however, has not been 
an unpleasing one. We do not know of 
amore genuine souree of satisfaction 
than that of promulgating a plain and 
unsophisticated fact, however strenuous 
ly opposed and continuously resisted ; 
nor do we know of any more legitimate 
object of ambition—nay, of ardent as- 
piration, than that of being instru- 
mental in carrying into practical ope- 
ration and effect (when duly and suc- 
cessfully demonstrated) a system or 
series of facts which experience and 
conviction assure will be useful to man- 
kind. 

‘To trace eflect to cause, and from 
known premises to prognosticate re- 
cults, is surely not presumption—it is 
rather, we should say, the fit exercise 
of reason and province of experience. 
If the decline of the salmon fisheries 
has been predicated continuously for a 
series of years, from known causes of 
waste, it is equally consistent to pre- 
dicate their prosperity from known 
means of reproduction. 

In the approaching session of Parlia- 
ment, two important measures relating 
to Ireland await discussion, and we hope 
satisfactory settlement, each calculated, 
in noordinary degree, to promote indus- 
try and awaken the dormant energies 
of this country—we mean the landlord 
and tenant question, and the fisheries 
question. The whole material surface 
of our island, the land and the water, 
will now, as it were, pass in review 
before the legislature. Let us hope 
that in this transit through Parliament, 
the laws enacted respecting both these 

essential elements of our prosperity, 
will acquire some characteristics of 
equity and wisdom, at present want- 
ing to them. The land question is in 
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able bands; if our present Attorney- 
General, with his great experience and 
acknowledged ability, cannot construct 
a wise and equitable measure from 
such a mass of confused enactments, 
we might almost despair. But we do 
not despair—-we have confidence in 
any workman who is master of his 
work ; but in dealing with legal or 
social que stions of great magnitude 
and difliculty, the danger to be appre- 
hended always i is, lest 


“ Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 


Without in the least, by such our quo- 
tation, intending offence to the one 
side, or flattery to the other, we think 
the land question has now a fair pros- 
pect of judicious treatment; and that 
the measure about to be pri yposed | by 
the present Government will be a wise, 
just, and impartial settlement of that 
great question. 

Property is the very key-stone of 
the social arch —the bond that holds 
society together. We deprecate any 
insidious attempts to sap its rights, or 
undue and rash interference with its 
settlement; any such interference we 
conceive would be only one step to- 
wards communism. Theories that tend 
not to improve, but to reverse the re- 
lations of Jandlord and tenant, we look 
upon as ‘ progress” cert: ainly >» but 
progress on the road to anarchy. With 
very rare exceptions, indeed, it will 
be always found, that those who assail 
the rights of property are those who 
have no property themselve 3. 

The fisheries question will supply a 
useful moral: that question, too, is a 
complicated one of property ; ie some 
theorists in 1842—professing, by the 
way, nothing but regart 1 for the public 
good—palme d their crude opinions on 
the Government of the day, and upon 
the public, and proce¢ eded to un: settle, 
and shake to its basis, the ancient ad- 
justment of that species of property ; 
repealing the whole code of fishery 
acts, and substituting in their pl: wee, a 
statute embodying the rashest innova- 
tions. And what has been the result ?— 
anarchy and confusion from that day 
to this: the recognised maxim and 
practice, in fact, now being— 

“That he should ‘ake who has the power, 

And he should keep who can.” 
Public rights of fishery invaded—pri- 
vate rights sacrificed, or reduced to a 
mere scramble; and, eventually, the 
animal itself, the salmon, in complete 
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horror (as an honourable member 
lately expressed it in the House of 
Commons) at such bungling and un. 
skilful legislation, had retreate od gra- 
dually before the assaults of that ho. 
nourable house, and eventu: ally had 
almost forsaken our rivers altoge ther. 

A wise and just settlement, then, of 
both these questions is now abso- 
lutely required; and is, indeed, ne. 
cessary to the welfare and tranquillity 
of the country; and we have every 
confidence that both will be proceeded 
with, under the auspices of the present 
Government, upon sound, just, and 
equitable principles. ‘The adjustment 
of the practical machinery by which 
our agriculture and our fis heries are 
moved and regulated, would, indeed, 
appear to be almost the very first step 
in useful legislation. After the tran- 
sient sterm of 1849 had subsided, an 
effort was at once made to direct the 
national mind to our neglected re. 
sources. The land, it had been ealeu- 
luted, did not produce more than one. 
sixth of its capabilities: our river 
fislieries were exhausted, and our sea- 
fisheries totally neglected: our mines, 
and other sources of national prospe- 
rity, almost absolutely unthought of. A 
system of practical instruction, com- 
bined with measures for the develop- 
ment of ail our resources, was then ini- 
tiated. Lord Clarendon endeavoured 
to ingraft the Saxon energy of cha 
racter upon the mercuriality of the 
Western Celt; and thus an impetus 
was given, which we do believe—if 
these two important measures be now 
equitably settled—will tend to our en- 
franchisement from national indolence, 
and effect a complete evolution of the 
national character. When employment 
and education, together with increased 
comforts, and improved social habits, 
come in at the door, combination, and 
outrage, and discontent will fly out at 
the window. 

We have just mentioned the sea 
fisheries. It is scarcely credible that 
so little attention has been given to 
this subject. On a former occasion 
we contrasted the manner in which the 
Scotch sea fisheries are encouraged by 
the Government, with the utter neglect 
of our own—the produce of the Seotch 
herring fisheries alone, for the year 
1849, amounting to 1,151,979 barrels, 
worth upwards of one million sterling. 
We do not at all over-estimate that 
resource in our own country—we mean 
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the herring fishery—when we say, that 
our fishing might equal, probably sur- 
pass those of Scotland, if properly en- 
couraged: we have little doubt we 
should be able to export annually to as 
large an amount as Scotland, if our 
sea and coast fisheries were fully and 
adequately brought forward, and should, 
at the same time, be able to give pro- 
fitable employment in various ways, to 
a vast portion of our population. Cer- 
tainly, a rivalry and competition in the 
export trade might then arise between 
Scotland and this country ; but if free 
trade makes way, our combined fishe- 
ries would hardly suffice to supply the 
Continental markets, and there is 
every reason to suppose that the unli- 
mited demand for that species of food 
in different Continental states, will 
open an unlimited market—at least, 
such be the free trade doctrines. 

But what are the means of develop- 
ment ? 
bounties will not answer. Still we 
contend that the sea fisheries of Ire- 
Jand cannot be brought into activity 
without ample assistance from Govern- 
ment. Our coast population have no 
means, being without capital, without 
bank accommodation, and without the 
assistance and encouragement of a 
wealthy landed proprietary, to procure 
for themselves the expensive e equipments 
necessary for embarking in the deep- 
sea fishery. Some assistance, there- 
fore, from the State, might reason- 
ably be expected. Large Government 
grants, and the facilities of banking 
accommodation, supply this capital in 
Scotland. The Cornish fishermen also 
obtain ample assistance through bank- 
ing accommodation and otherwise. The 
consequence is, that the men fishing 
those boats (worth, with their equip- 
ments, about £200 each) soon become 
owners. We think this system, or ¢ 
somewhat similar one, might be carried 
out in this country on a large scale; 
but employment, with fixed w ages, will 
not be found to answer with fishermen. 
There must be a venture to stimulate 
the very great and incessant hard- 
ships which fishermen are forced to 
undergo. If the necessary equipments 
be obtained, say for instance, by means 
of a loan-fund, the fishing should then 
be prosecuted on shares, upon a sys- 
tem well known and recognised both 
in this country and in Engl and, and 
found to answer. The capture, or 
produce, if represented by seven, is 
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divided thus:—the boat gets one- 
seventh, and the other six-sevenths are 
divided equally ; three-sevenths go to 
the train of nets and other fishing gear, 
and three-sevenths to the crew. These 
proportions are found to remunerate 
the men amply. And if these propor- 
tiens be a fair remunerative adjust. 
ment (which we believe to be the case) 
it follows that the account for boats, 
nets, and equipments, balances itself. 
In point of fact, the result practically 
is so; and the capital being supplied, 
and the boat and equipments pur- 
chased, and leased out, as it were, in 
this way—two or three average sea- 
sons suffice to make the crew owners. 
Frequently some individual of the crew 
becomes sole owner. Now, this system, 
we conceive, can only be carried out in 
Treland by means of Government aid, 
through the medium, we might sup- 
pose, of a loan- fund, which we conceive 
might be formed upon a system per- 
fectly safe, as regards security to the 
Government. 

But the political economists !—what 
will they say? They will certs ainly 
raise a host of objections. It is an 
often-quoted saying of Napoleon's, 
“that 2 Government of political eco- 
nomisf{s would grind an empire of ada- 
mant to powder.” But what will they 
say? They will begin with capital, 
and make us ac qui ainted with its rights ; 
and having shown us the luissez.faire, 
or principle of non-interference, they 
will then explain to us the law of 
competition. Then, say they, leave 
competition unshae skled and capital 
free; and it follows quite plainly that 
your manufactures and resources will 
develop themselves. This reasoning ap- 
plied to England (manufacturing and 
labouring England) means simply this: 
let money be the tyrant, and labour 
the slave, and let wages bow down 
for ever before the Moloch of capital. 
But this, by the way, is out of our 
line. Our purpose is, in relation to 
our fisheries, to see how these econo- 
mic principles have been applied, and 
are still sought to be applied to Ire- 
land. The political economists say, 
let prostrate Ireland, which can neither 
walk nor cree Pp» get up and compete 
with wealthy En ol: ind, having at com. 
mand the accumulated we: alth of ages— 
foster and encourage the British fishe- 
ries (we prefer calling them the Scotch 
fisheries) by means of Parliamentary 
grants and Government aid, and let 
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the Irish fisheries develop themselves 
through the ordinary processes of capi- 
tal uninterfered with, and free compe- 
tition. 

The result follows: capital has it all 
its own way; the Irish fisheries lie 
waste; and Se otland, until very recent- 
ly, exported to Ireland cured fish to the 
amount of from £200,000 to £300,000 
annually, Even inour present prostrate 
state, she exported to us for the year 
ended 5th January, 1852—as appears 
by the Report of the Commissioners of 
British Fisheries—81,340 barrels of 
cured herrings, the total exports of the 
same article, for the same period, to all 
other parts of Europe together, only 
amounting to 182,659 barrels. So that 
Treland took nearly one-half of the 
gross total of export; and if this coun- 
try had not been in its present depressed 
state, it is not improbable that our 
imports of Scotch herrings, and other 
cured fish, might by this time have 
reached half a million sterling. 

But we have another view of this 
subject of our Irish sea fisheries to 
take. We would maintain, that inde- 
pendently of the humane duty of af- 
fording remunerative employment to 
the starving population of the coasts, 
and thus reducing the pressure of rates 
upon the land, Government aid to our 
fisheries is a measure of political im- 
portance, with a view to forming a 
nursery for seamen, if not for the pur- 
pose of our defences, at all events for 
the purposes of the mercantile marine. 

Weare not going to write a war ar- 
ticle. War, for aggressive purposes, in 
the present relations of civilised Eu- 
rope, becomes not very probable; in- 
deed, one unmixed and unalloyed fea- 
ture of good, presented by the free- 
trade sy stem is, the tendency it has to 
bring all nations into fr iendly unity 
and harmony; still war at all times is 
possible. Very recently warlike ru- 
mours floated gently from the distant 
shores of the Atlantic, all about some 
mackerel in the Bay of Fundy. Mo- 
dern civilisation, and perhaps also the 
tangible concerns of commerce and ex- 
change, aided the respective diploma- 
tists, and will always, it may be hoped, 
render two great commercial nations 
indisposed, for any but substantial rea- 
sons, to disturb their amicable rela- 
tions. Laertes says, ‘‘ Beware of en- 
trance to a quarrel ;” but probably our 
own Sterne er. a precedent for the 
recent protocols, or suggested the terms 
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of arrangement ; at all events, certain 
it is, we fraternised at once, both ex- 
claiming, with our own uncle Toby, 
*¢ Brother, brother, we were both of 
us in the wrong.” 

Still war is always possible, but all 
our historians and naval and military 
authorities assure us, that the best way 
to preserve peace is to be prepared for 
war. War, in the present era of the 
world, whenever it does arise, will be 
a dire calamity, and will bring in its 
train evils and misfortunes unknow n 
to former times. The manly bearing 
and the martial spirit must give way 
before the modern impre ovements in 
warlike implements and engines; and 
the pathetic lament of the chivalrous 
knight of La Mancha will be, indeed, 
realised in fullest force. Death will re- 
volve itself in many shapes; space be 

calculated nicely, but not for humanis- 

ing ends; and the deadly Minié be- 
come the implement of distant and 
cowardly assassination. 

But in our remarks we would eschew 
war. We hate war; it forms no part 
of our subject—it has none of our sym- 
pathies. We merely say to Britannia— 
Duly and impartially develop our fishe- 
ries; give to a people perishing for 
want of employment a field for indus- 
trial exertion ; cultivate and foster 
your sea and coast fisheries of Ireland 
for economic purposes—if it answers 
any other purpose, tant mieux. 

But we cannot doubt that, in the 
approaching session of Parliament, a 
wise, liberal, and humane policy to- 
wards this country will be unfolded; if 
much longer delayed, our green Erin 
will run the risk of becoming one vast, 
unpeopled desert. Political individu. 
ality, we have none: our brightest 
names and most gifted sons, as well as 
our noblest and bravest enthusiasts, 
have tried that question in vain; but 
there is a path by which we can obtain 
a moral victory over England, and 
which nothing but our own internal 
dissensions, polemical agitations, and 
impracticable requirements prevent our 
achieving. 

It cannot be that amidst all her 
achievements and renown, amidst that 
moral and material splendour of her 
metropolis — that wealth and status 
which makes happy Albion the gaze 
and wonder of the nations, the emula- 
tion of the good and wise, the envy 
and the hate of the malevolent —it 
cannot be that, as regards this coun- 
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try, she will longer hesitate in the good 
work of—ay, we will say it—repa- 
ration! Fain would we see her, by a 
series of humane and equitable mea- 
sures, now erase, at once and for ever, 
from her escutcheon those dark stains, 
which, like the spots upon Macbeth’s 
dagger, will not “out” until full mea- 
sure of humanity and justice be ac- 
corded to us: not partial, not nig- 
gardly, not bit by bit ameliorations 
and deve ‘lopments, but good measure, 
he: aped up, pre ssed down, and flowing 
over. 

Sir Robert Peel spoke of Ireland as 
his “6 difficulty 3” we are huml ly per- 
suaded that the policy here indicated 
is the only lever that will ever raise 
and overthrow it. 

Never was more fit or apposite quo- 
tation than that lately enunciat od by 
Lord Eglinton in Belfast :—* ‘There is 
no nation,’ ’ says Sir John Davis, 
**under the sun that doth love e jen 
and ‘adifiere mt justice better than thc 
Trish.” Let that be our motto: sur 4 
the practical, and visible, and tangible 
object of our pursuit—such our propa- 
ganda: justice to our commerce, to 
our manufactures, to our agi iculture ; 
justice to our fisheries—justice to our 
ports—justice, justice, justice. The 
advice of Lord Anglesey was, agitate, 
agitate, agitate: the word of Lord 
Eglinton is—justice. 








if we read history in e vents, or on 
the pages of our statute-book, we 
shall sce a sad and chequered story. It 
is easy to ascribe our prostration and 
our misfortunes to a hundred or a 
thousand ec nuses, and yet omit the true 
ones. We et by-gones be by-gones. 
But, as revards our own cot ntry, let 
the practical issue of the nineteenth 
century, to be now put upon England 
in the approaching session, emphati- 

cally be :—Is this country to be the co- 
equal in arts, and industry, and arms 
—the participator in the prosperity— 
the companion and sister of happy 
Albion ?—or is she to be dragged, with- 
out concern and without remorse, suf- 
fering and prostrate, at her chariot- 
wheels. 

Hopefully—nay, under present aus- 
pices, almost confidently—we await 
thatissue. Weare now in transition— 
our destinies are in the balance. Let 
us now pause, and here, Mirza-like, = 
a burried glance at our social and 
tical horizon, endeavouring brie fly we 
shadow forth its manifestations. 
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Foremost, our polemical dissensions ; 
do they not blast for us all germ and 
hope o f national regeneration ? > all word 
of promise—religion ? Wealmost fear 
to touch upon the theme, or rashly 
enter within its venerable precincts. 
Too often do we see it made the mere 
tocsin and talisman of discord; fa- 
miliar to the lips, when it is dead and 
withered at the heart. Now, on one 
side fresh seeds of dissension are in 
germination; on theother, newschisms 
intervene, splitting off into sects and 
sections, until the weary traveller is 
bewildered on his way, and knows not 
which road to take. Oh! could we 
but resolve on all sides to cultivate true 
toleration—to let true religion be our 
end and aim, and leave it to education 
and enlightenment to be the arbiters. 
But no; daily do we lift ourselves up 
in self-exaltation and uncharitableness, 
forgetting those divine precepts which, 
above and beyond the soar of all philo- 
sophy, vibrate upon the heart with the 
force and sanction of unerring truth 
W here—un failing test—is that ethereal 
charity defined for us upon the everlast- 
ing page ?—that soul-becoming, love- 
begetting ch rity? W here—ch, where? 

Now again the earth denies to us 
its gifis; its blackened surface tells 
but too well the tale of woe. See, 
again, our fisherie ra re- 
source, designed for boundless measure 
of productiveness, yet lying waste by 
the perversity of man. Again, another 
apparition !—the gaunt and living tide 
of emigration pours from our isle » like 
some pent-up torrent bursting from 
its bounds; our care-worn sons of toil 
hasten from our shores, forgetting 
their homes, their altars, their tradi- 
tions, and that impulsive love which 
once bound them to their native soil. 
Whence comes the change? It is not 
yearning for some longed-for Utopia— 
some fond, some distant land of pro- 
mise; it is not hope, it is not enter- 
prise—it is despair. 

Again—the calamities of the rural 
districts refiect themselves upon the 
towns. Are not all avenues of indus- 
try closing up about us?—all trades, 
professic ns, occupatio ns sti 1gnating ? — 
our resources neglee ‘ted 2—our com- 
mercial and manufactur’ ng interests 
depressed? All bow down “before the 
competition of England, with its accn- 
mulated powers ot credit, capital, and 
wealth. We stand beside a Goliath, 
and are obscured beneath the shade. 
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Formerly, in our capital the learned 
professions, and the great schools of 
science and learning, almost sustained 
the social edifice ; “but see—they tot- 
ter, they oscillate to the centre. Let 
us briefly look over our notes. 

Our law—there was a word !—“ the 
expectancy and rose of the fair state ;’ 
but a devastating simoom has swept 
around its halls, careering through its 
ancient pr ivileges, meeting with: al, and 
prostrating in its course m: iny impe r- 
fections and ancient abuses. Where 
is that fabric of feudal origin — that 
pile of venerable fictions, cemented with 
the learning and the research of so 
many by-gone sages ? Where the tor- 
tuous and never- ending labyrinths of 
the equity suit, the huge ‘unwieldly 
bill, the ponderous reverberating an- 
swer ?—and last, though least to be 
regretted, where that science conver- 
sant about the ‘special plea,” with 
all the fruitless and interminable mazes 
of its Penelope: an web? Did not Truth 
sometimes stand abashed, Right bow 
the neck, and Justice herself become 
mesmerised under its potent spell? 
What else was it but a myth—a gilded 
bubble, a gorgeous piece of nothing- 
ness? Oh, how many have climbed 
Fortune’s ladder by those golden 
rungs, now and for ever broken, when 
the * plea,” in all its parchment folds, 
outvied the “ declaration ;” and the 
“replication,” unless tripped up by the 
‘¢ demurrer,” led on the dance to the 
“rejoinder ;” and then the ‘‘rebut- 
ter,” and the * surrebutter,” all in 
their lengthy folds, until the fuckiess 
client eroaned and gasped under the 
infliction. Ah! how many a widow's 
tear and orphan’s sigh have mourned 
over the recorded wrong; but Jus- 
tice at length asserts her sway, and 
lo! she sweeps for ever from her halls 
the worthless cobwebs. 

Let the philosophers of Laputa suc- 
ceed to the flimsy abstractions, Favre- 
well the special plea !—its mystic lore 
farewell !—it is gone to its eternal rest, 
and the recording angel will drop no 
tear upon it. 

Proud are our recollections of the 
wit and eloquence which once resound- 
ed through our domes; sincere our 
admiration and respect for the many, 
many past and present sages of our 
law, whose learning and whose elo- 

quence adorned, or still adorn, our 
halls; deep and warm our sympathy 
with those many learned and laborious 
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men who, toiling in a humbler sphere 

forensic usefulness, are now left 
stranded by the receding tide: but 
few and small are our regrets for that 
science of the special plea. 

And what, alas! remains for ho- 
nourable pursuit or practice of all that 
system of our jurisprudence, which 
once rivalled the proud halls of West- 
minster? A mere wreck. ‘* Pro- 
,»” demon or angel said the word, 
and, lo! a proud profession fades be- 
fore the wave of the magician’s wand. 
= we must admit our legal system 

s all too unwieldy for our wants. No 
more the butterfly will be spread upon 
the wheel, or vast machinery be set in 
motion to do some Lilliputian work. 
Lofty was the system, high and inde- 
pende nt was its practic e, and proud its 
prestiges ; but it is gone: shorn of its 
rays, its profits, and its privileges—it 
withers, and it dies. 

And what at length will survive of 
all our ancient lore and forensic re- 
miniscences——a mere ideal--the charm 
and gift of eloquence! the high and pa- 
triotic aspiration! the poetic fire! and 
those holier and loftier missions of the 
jurist and the statist that would make 
eternal truth and social good, free from 
all dross and earthly alloy, the only 
end and aim to be attained. 

Our medical institutions, and the 
practice of the “healing art,” have 
not they also felt the ruthless hand 
innovation and reform? We may an- 
ticipate the response—the fall of one 
pre fession or resource reacts upon an- 
other; so many links displaced, the 
Ww hole social chain is in disorder, But 
ase and pi ain, and all the 
motley train of mortal iils must be the 
lot of humanity, and man must still, in 
health or in disease, but onward “crawl 
toward death,” the healing art, with 
all its humanising attributes, will hold 
its enviable plae e, and have its ho- 
nourable fame; but its pulse will 
throb, and rise or fall, with the ad- 
vance or retrogression of our national 
resources. The issue for it, too, will 
be momentous; its institutions may 
wane, its honorary distinctions dimi- 
nish, its practice decline—its contribu- 
tions to science, its distinguished names, 
its prestige, will remain. 

Sut new fields, fresh prairies, must 
be sought out; other vistas will arise, 
and other springs of industry and action 
be set in motion ; nor will the stalworth 
arms and vigorous minds which now 
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droop listlessly in our isle, want useful 

occupation, if equal and impartial jus- 

tice be extended to all our material, 

commercial, and national advanta- 
es. 

aty will the pioneer advance to 
clear away the rubbish that retards 
our wi ry,<and forbids our ports to open 
their capacious bosoms to the sails and 
paddles crowding from the Atlantean 
wave? See our great iron highways 
inviting the commerce and the traflie 
of the western world. See our tu- 
multuous torrents pouring from a hun- 
dred hills; deep-rushing and impetuous 
rivers, or tumbling over falls ; mill-sites 
formed by nature, not by art, inviting 
the whee] to the rivulet, not the rivulet 
to the wheel; water-power to rival all 
the tall chimneys of Birmingham or 
Manchester, and turn the industrial 
machinery of the world. Here are the 
paths of progress—these be the useful 
propaganda. 

See the great telescope of Rosse, 
opening out the milkyway, giving new 
worlds to the thirsty mind of man, and 
enlarging our conception and our ad. 
miration of the Infinite. See air, 
earth, fire, water, put to new uses, and 
compelled to do our bidding. See 
winged lightning bearing to and fro 
the 1 messages of mi Mm. These are the 


paths of progress in the world of 


thought—this the interminable struggle 
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to make the world of matter subser- 
vient to the world of mind. 

Such, then, must be our future ; our 
sciences and useful arts, our energies, 
our commerce, and our m: inufactures, 
our agriculture and our fisheries, our 
broad expansive fields and golden val. 
leys——the material elements around 
us are the prims wy sources of prosperity 
and national wealth, and nature has 
not been illiberal to us; our soil is 
fertile and our shores and rivers pro- 
lific. We are given the earth to sub- 
due it, and the fishes of the sea to 
exercise dominion over them. Have 
we hitherto done so wisely or well? 
For our misuse of the one, the doomed 
potato is our lesson ; for our abuse of 
the other, our deserted rivers are the 
retribution. 

We have thus cast a hurried glance, 
and transiently shadowed forth our 
social indications: we see in the past 
a chequered, varied scene; and in the 
present, scope and field for many 
hopes, and fears, and anxious imagin- 
ings. Fain would we lift the veil, and 
peer into the future; but this vision is 
withdrawn from us. It may be dark 
and lurid; or calm and peaceful as the 
summer sun, sinking with mellow ray 
upon the western wave, it may be 
bright and hopeful. Our night may 
pass, our dawn of day may come—but 
let us up and be doing. 





